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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

I HAVE been for several years considering, from time to time, the 
propriety of recording some of the events of my public life ; and so 
long ago as the year 1868, when Governor of British Guiana, I 
commenced such a work after the perusal of a biographical sketch 
of myself, written by the late Mr. Fennings Taylor, in his " Portraits 
of British- Americans." I had shortly before had an opportunity of 
reading some " Biographical Notes " written by my revered father 
for the information of his family, and I was struck by a remark of 
his that " it was a matter of great interest, that a public man should 
explain the influences, under which he had acted, and thus assist 
others to judge of his conduct." I have been stimulated to undertake 
my present contribution to Canadian literature by the publication of 
biographical -notices of several of my contemporaries, and by my 
conviction that it is desirable, when it is possible, that such notices 
should be published during the life of the narrator. Before 
commencing, what I have thought it convenient to designate the 
" Reminiscences of my Public Life," it seems consistent with usage 
that I should preface them by some account of the author's previous 
life, and of the circumstances, which led to his settling in Canada. 
I was born on the 14th of December, 1807, the very year in which 
the Royal Cork Institution was founded by my father. When at the 
advanced age of nearly 90, and very shortly before his death, my 
father had the gratification of receiving from the managers of that 
institution an address, which, with the reply, I shall take the present 
opportunity of publishing, and I shall add a few extracts from my 
father's unpublished autobiography, which will sufficiently explain 
the principles, by which I was guided in early life, and to which I 
have endeavoured steadfastly to adhere. 
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ADDRESS FROM THE MANAGERS OF THE ROYAL CORK INSTITUTION. 

TO THE REVEREND THOMAS DIX HINCKS, LL.D. :— 

Venerable Sir, — The Managers of the Royal Cork Institution, 
upon entering on this the 50th year of their incorporated existence, 
gladly avail themselves of the auspicious occasion, to express to you 
the esteem and respect with which they regard the Venerable founder 
of the institution. It is to them, as it must be to the large circle of 
friends, who know and appreciate your work, a source of deep 
gratification that it has pleased the Almighty Disposer of events to 
vouchsafe to you a length of years which has enabled you to witness 
the realization of the labours of your early life for promoting popular 
instruction in the sciences and useful arts. To you Ireland is indebted 
for having excited attention to the want of literary and scientific 
institutions, easily accessible to all classes, where means could be 
offered of diffusing the knowledge and facilitating the general intro- 
duction of all improvements in arts and manufactures, especially 
agriculture, and for treating, by courses of philosophical lectures and 
experiments, the application of science to general pursuits. The local 
public of this city, and of the South of Ireland, roused by your appeal 
and stimulated by the pubHcation of your various school works, 
which opened the treasures of knowledge to the ySuthful mind, 
founded this institution. Belfast followed the example, and an impulse 
was thus given throughout the country for the encouragement of 
scientific and literary associations. But it was not alone in the encour- 
agement of popular lectures and the improvement of elementary 
teaching that the influence of your exertions may be recognized. As 
the institutions which owed their origin to you grew into importance, 
they became the active elements of the great educational movement 
which has obtained for the people of Ireland a system of national 
education, and the establishment of academical institutions that have 
already acquired a distinguished position amongst the long established 
Universities of the Kingdom. When conveying to you. Venerable 
Sir, this expression of their sentiments, the Managers of the Royal 
Cork Institution cordially sympathize with the pride you must 
naturally feel in the success and fame of your sons, who, educated 
beneath your paternal care, are at present filling high official stations 
in the political and scientific departments of the State. Fervently 
hoping that Providence may spare you many years in tranquil con- 
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templation of the good and useful services you have done your 
country, 

We subscribe ourselves, 

On the part of the Managers of the R. C. Institution, 
Your faithful and obedient servants, 
Thomas Tobin, Kt., Chairman; D. B. Bullen, M.D., V.P., 
Thomas Hewitt, A.M., V.P., J. R. Harvey, A.B., M.D., V.P., 
Nicholas Peterson, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, N. Ludlow 
Beamish, Lieutenant-Colonel, J.P., F.R.S., Charles Hewitt, M.D., 
John Gordon, Kt., John T. White, Richard Dowden (Richard), 
Charles Porter, LL.D., Eugene Finn, A.B., M.D., James Lane, 
Thos. Jennings, James Denny. 



DR. HINCKS' REPLY. 

Gentlemen, — I sincerely thank you for the very gratifying address 
which you have sent me, on the occasion of your meeting for the first 
time after having been for 50 years a corporate body. I have indeed 
witnessed with pleasure the realization to a great extent of those plans 
which I formed in early life, for promoting popular instruction in the 
sciences and the useful arts. I have also been gratified to think of the 
share which your institution and others of a similar nature must have 
had as elements in that great educational movement, to which Ireland 
owes her system of national education, and the Queen's Colleges.^ — 
You speak of the Royal Cork Institution as owing its origin to me. 
The success which attended my efforts to establish it, must be attri- 
buted to my having studiously avoided giving it even the appearance 
of being identified with any religious, or political party, and to my 
having thus obtained a much more general support than I could 
possibly have had if I had adopted a different course. I thank you 
for what you say of my sons. Whether they be serving their country 
in a political, or scientific department abroad, or are engaged in the 
duties of their professions at home, all of them enjoy the respect of 
those, amongst whom their lot has been cast, and one of them has 
indeed been eminently successful. Once more thanking you for this 
address, and trusting that the very advanced period of Hfe to which 
it has pleased God that I should attain, and the infirmities attendant 
upon old age, will be my apology for all defects in my answer, and 
wishing prosperity to the Institution and all those connected with it, 
I now subscribe myself. 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Thos. Dix Hincks, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
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EXTRACTS FROM BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
No. I. 

This valued friend, (Dr. Longfield,) however, as many others I 
loved in Cork, was what is now called a Conservative, and as I knew 
them better, though they did not lead me to change my principles, 
they compelled me to admit that good and well-informed men thought 
differently, and that in politics, as in religion, allowance must be made 
for the influence of circumstances, and that we should all learn to 
differ without personal animosity, without interruption of the courte- 
sies of life, and without being unwilling to co-operate for the general 
good. 

1791. — No. 2. 

Another thing that deserves notice is that about this time (1791) 
I was led to publish, under the name of " A Protestant Dissenter," a 
pamphlet in favour of Catholic Emancipation. It was not long after 
my feelings had been irritated by the Birmingham riots that I wrote 
this, in the autumn of 1791, and it contains some passages harsher 
than I would now use, and perhaps unjust, but to the principle of 
complete freedom for every sect, and the consequent removal of 
every kind of disability on account of opinions, I am as warmly 
attached at the close of a long life, as I was at the beginning. This 
was the only controversial pamphlet I ever published without my 
name. 

1794.— No. 3. 

About this time (1794) I became a member of the "Benevolent 
Society " which undertook to relieve the poor at their own houses 
after personal examination of visitors. The Society originated with 
the Methodists, a very kind body of men in their own way, but not 
fond of mixing with others. I do not recollect what led to my 
admission, but I became a regular visitor, and was instrumental in its 
■being opened to persons of all sects. Often have I gone through the 
most wretched parts of our city, at one time with a zealous Methodist, 
at another with a Catholic priest, and the effect produced on my 
mind was a growing conviction of the goodness to be found in 
every sect, and a confirmed disposition to unite with persons of every 
different persuasion in the advancement of public good. 



The family to which I belong, had been for many generations 
resident in Chester, England, but my grandfather, who held a position 
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in the Customs, was removed to Dublin, where my father was born 
in 1767. His father died, when he was about five years old, but 
his mother, whose maiden name was Dix, had sufficient energy to 
earn by her own exertions the means of bringing up and educating 
four children, of whom my father was the eldest. He was partly 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, but before taking his degree 
determined to enter Hackney New College, London, then the chief 
Seminary of the Protestant Dissenters. After completing his studies, 
my father was recommended by one of his tutors as a candidate for 
the position of assistant minister in a congregation of Presbyterians in 
Cork, in connection with the Synod of Munster, and after the usual 
period of trial was invited to fill the situation. He was then 23 years 
of age. The following year he married, and for twenty-four years he 
continued to reside in Cork, where all his children, nine in number, 
were born. I was the youngest son, and when I was a child 
of seven years of age, my father removed to Fermoy, as head 
master of a school which had been established there several 
years previously by Mr. Anderson, a landed proprietor in the 
vicinity. When I was in my 14th year my father was appointed 
head classical master in the Royal Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution, as successor to Dr. Neilson, and there I completed my 
education, entering College in 1823, shortly before completing my 
1 6th year. In the following year my father yielded to my earnest 
desire to follow commercial pursuits, and on the ist of November, 
1824, I entered the counting-house of John Martin & Co., Belfast, 
where I served an apprenticeship of five years. The firm was 
engaged in foreign commerce, owning several ships, and corresponding 
with firms in North and South America, the British West Indies, and 
Mauritius. After the completion of my term of service, near the close 
of 1829, I determined, before forming my plans for the future, to see 
something of the world, and as a vessel belonging to the firm, was 
about to start for Barbadoes, Demerara and Trinidad, I concluded 
to take my passage in her. I had entirely ceased my connection 
with John Martin & Co. before my departure from Belfast, where I 
never again resided. I sailed for the West Indies in the spring of 
the year 1830, arriving at Barbadoes about May. I had a most 
hospitable reception from all the correspondents of John Martin & Co., 
and had likewise many letters of introduction, which enabled me to see 
all that I could desire, under the most favorable circumstances. I 
went with the ship in which I had sailed from Belfast, from 
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Barbadoes to Demerara, and thence, after about a fortnight's stay, 
to Trinidad, whence it returned to Belfast, while I proceeded to 
Barbadoes in a transient vessel. I had by that time fullyiimade up my 
mind not to settle in the West Indies, and was contemplating my 
return home, when I became acquainted accidentally with Mr. George 
Mcintosh Ross, of Quebec, who was with myself a guest at the house 
of my Barbadoes friends. He was then a young man about my own 
age, and had come out to the West Indies in a vessel belonging to 
his father, a merchant in Quebec. He strongly advised me to visit 
Canada, and as an inducement, offered me a passage in his ship, and 
an assurance that I could get home from Quebec at less than one 
half what I would have to pay in a ship from a West Indian port. 
Mr. Ross was the father of the Hon. John Jones Ross, now Premier 
of Quebec, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure to make after my 
final return to Canada. I was easily persuaded to accept Mr. Ross' 
offer, and had a very pleasant voyage to Quebec, Dr. Lloyd, a 
retired surgeon of artillery, having been the only other passenger. 
By the time I reached Quebec the season was rather advanced, and 
I could not resist seeing Montreal, in which city I met persons from 
Upper Canada, and heard so much of what was then comparatively 
a new country, that I determined to spend the winter at York, and 
to delay my return home until the following spring. It was December 
before I was able to leave Montreal, and my journey to York, by 
stage and schooner, occupied not less than ten days, during which, 
having had to put into Niagara, owing to a contrary wind, I rode on 
horseback to the Falls. The Legislature was sitting at York during 
the winter of 1830--31, and I attended the House very regularly 
and made the acquaintance of some of the members. I particularly 
recollect the speeches of Mr. Hagerman, then Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Bidwell and Mr. Perry. I left York early in 1831, in the first 
steamer that crossed to Niagara, and went by stage to Albany and 
thence by steamer to New York, whence I took my passage to 
Liverpool. I had formed a strong inclination to make Canada my 
permanent home, but I had many previous arrangements to make, the 
most important having been to fulfil a matrimonial engagement, which 
I had formed prior to my departure from Belfast. Having obtained 
the consent of my intended wife, and her father, to share my fortunes 
in Canada, and having completed other arrangements, I was married 
by my father in July, 1832, and sailed for New York a few weeks 
afterwards, having been deterred from following my original plan of 
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sailing to Quebec by the prevalence of cholera in the Canadian ports. 
I went direct to York, and commenced business immediately after 
the arrival of my goods, which had been shipped to Montreal prior to 
my departure from England. During the short period, in which I 
was engaged in business, I had sufficient experience of the necessity 
of an Insolvent Law, as confessions of judgment by traders to their 
creditors frequently led to great injustice. I think it was the year 
following my own settlement at York that the late Captain Truscott 
established a private bank there, in partnership with Mr. Green, who 
had been a commissariat officer. Captain Truscott had brought out 
a considerable quantity of goods, which he placed in my hands for 
sale, and this led to an acquaintance with both gentlemen. I had 
been a tenant of the late Honorable Robert Baldwin from the period 
of my settlement at York, and as he and his wife, and his venerable 
parents were our next door neighbors, and had treated us with great 
kindness, my wife and I contracted an intimacy with the family 
which lasted during many years, and was only terminated by death. 
When Captain Truscott started the bank, afterwards known as the 
" Farmers' Joint Stock Banking Company," I was one of the pro- 
moters, and was elected a director. At that time political feeling 
was very strong, and shortly after the election of the President, and 
Solicitor, both of whom belonged to the dominant party, the 
Reformers started another bank, called "The Bank of the People," 
with which I, and one or two other directors of the " Farmers, " 
determined to cast our lot. This was about the year 1835. Both 
the banks referred to had a brief existence. The " Bank of the 
People" was sold to the Bank of Montreal, which, prior to the 
Union, had no agency in Upper Canada, and it became practically 
an agency of that bank, into which it was absorbed after the Union. 
It was, however under my management at the period of the rebellion 
in 1837, which is a convenient period from which to commence my 
reminiscences. 

This seems the proper place to state the plan of my work. I 
consider that my public Hfe commenced with my undertaking the 
publication of a political newspaper, in the year 1838. Shortly after 
the assumption of the office of Governor-General by the Earl of 
Durham, Sir George Arthur being Lieutenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada, I was elected a member of the first Union Parliament, and 
remained in active public life during the administrations of Lord 
Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, Sir Charles, afterwards Lord Metcalfe, 
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Earl Cathcart and the Earl of Elgin. Shortly after Sir Edmund 
Head's assumption of the Government, I was offered, and accepted, 
the office of Governor-in-Chief of Barbadoes and the Windward 
Islands, and was, at the expiration of the usual term of office, pro- 
moted to the Government of British Guiana. At the termination of 
my Government in British Guiana, I visited Canada, intending to 
return to England, where I had left my family, and having reasonable 
ground to expect further employment by the Imperial Government. 
During my visit I was honored by the offer of a seat in the Canadian 
Cabinet, and I determined, after the best consideration I could give 
to the subject, to abandon the Imperial, and re-enter the Canadian 
service ; this was towards the end of the year 1869. The " Reminis- 
cences of My Public Life " will be confined to the period which 
terminated with my resignation as First Minister in 1854, and to 
a short notice of my subsequent career, prior to my acceptance of 
office in Canada. In publishing my " Reminiscences," I can say with 
perfect truth that I have regretted to have used such harsh expressions 
towards some of my contero]^oraries now deceased, but I am not 
aware that they are more objectionable than the language used by 
controversialists in the present day, and it must be remembered that 
the public mind was much more excited forty years ago, than it is 
at present. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CRISIS OF 1836 AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

It was at a period of great political excitement that I became a 
resident of York, which was during the following year incorporated as 
the City of Toronto. Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie had been 
repeatedly expelled from the House of Assembly, and had visited 
England, bearing numerously signed petitions to the King, and the 
Imperial Parliament, praying for the redress of grievances. His 
reception by Lord Goderich, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
was most satisfactory to him, and one result of his representations 
was the removal from office of the Attorney-General, Mr. H. J. 
Boulton, and the Solicitor-General, Mr. Hagerman. Mr. Stanley, who 
succeeded Lord Goderich, restored Mr. Hagerman, and appointed 
Mr. Boulton to the Chief Justiceship of Newfoundland. The reason 
assigned for the removal of the Crown Officers was that they had " per- 
mitted the repeated expulsion of a member of the Assembly, although 
the Constitutional objections to that course had been conveyed to His 
Excellency by His Majesty's Government." During Mr. Mackenzie's 
visit to England, he had made the acquaintance of Mr. Joseph Hume, 
member for Middlesex, and an independent supporter of the Admin- 
istration of Earl Grey. After his return to Canada Mr. Mackenzie 
maintained for some time a correspondence with Mr. Hume, whose 
letters he used occasionally to publish in his newspaper. It was 
Mr. Hume's opinion that the promotion of Mr. Boulton and the 
reinstatement of Mr. Hagerman were an insult to the people of 
Upper Canada. In 1834 the celebrated letter from Mr.. Hume was 
published, in which, referring to Mr. Mackenzie's re-election for the 
County of York, and his subsequent ejection from the Assembly, he 
predicted that " a crisis is fast approaching in the affairs of Canada 
which will terminate in independence and freedom from the baneful 
domination of the Mother Country, and the tyrannical conduct of a 
small and despicable faction in the colony." This letter caused great 
excitement, and led to the formation of political societies by both 
parties. In the same year the first municipal elections for the city of 
Toronto were held, and Mr. Mackenzie, after being elected Alderman 
in the most populous of the city wards, was chosen Mayor. A 
general election took place soon after, the result of which was that 
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the Reform party had a majority in the House of Assembly, and 
elected Mr. Marshall Spring Bidwell, an eminent member of the 
legal profession, as its Speaker. Mr. Mackenzie, who was returned 
for his old constituency, obtained the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee on Grievances, of which he was chairman. The report of that 
committee was presented near the close of the session of 1835, and 
although not formally adopted, the House ordered a large number 
of copies to be printed for distribution. There is ample ground for 
believing that the representations of Mr. Mackenzie during his visit 
to England, his repeated expulsion from the House of Assembly, 
and the result of the new general election, followed up by the report 
on grievances, had convinced the Colonial Department that a change 
ofpoUcy was absolutely necessary. Sir John Colborne's term of 
service had expired rather more than a year previously, and it 
became necessary to select his successor. I have myself no doubt 
that Lord Glenelg was anxious to make a good selection, and to 
recommend the appointment of an enlightened administrator, who 
would redress many of the grievances complained of, although the 
introduction of parliamentary government was not deemed practicable 
by any English statesman at that time. His choice fell on Sir Francis 
Head, of whom in his life of W. L. Mackenzie, Mr. Charles Lindsey re- 
marks in a note : " How Lord Glenelg could have stumbled on so much 
incapacity is a mystery to Canadians at this day." I was myself assured 
by the late Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, M.P., during a visit which I paid 
to him in London many years afterwards, that there was no doubt 
whatever that the appointment had been made by mistake, and that 
Sir Edmund Head was the person for whom it was designed. This 
may appear improbable, but I was myself thoroughly satisfied that 
the statement was correct, and Sir Francis Head's own account of 
the circumstances of his appointment in his narrative, appears to me 
to be confirmatory of its truth. It is far from improbable that Lord 
Glenelg, having determined not to follow the long established prac- 
tice of appointing a general officer, and being desirous of making a 
good selection, may have consulted one or more of his colleagues, 
and may have been advised to confer the appointment on "Head.'' 
Sir Edmund Head had been a fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Dent records that "he had had the advantage of a careful intellec- 
tual training, and had devoted much time to the study of politics as 
a science." He was known to many of the rising statesmen of the 
day, and stood high in the estimation of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
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then a colleague of Lord Glenelg, and one who, from his great experi- 
ence, was very likely to have been consulted on such an occasion. 
The Heads had both been assistant Poor La>v Commissioners, 
though Sir Edmund was soon raised to a Chief Commissionership. 
I did not learn Mr. Roebuck's authority for his statement, but he 
gave me a positive assurance of its correctness, and it has always 
seemed to me highly probable. I was many years afterwards 
assured by a distinguished Imperial statesman, whose name I do 
not feel at liberty to mention, that he had heard the same statement. 
Before treating the subject of Sir Francis Head's administration 
it may be convenient that I should define my own position. It has 
been frequently alleged that I was originally a Tory, and that I 
abandoned my party on personal grounds. From the time, when I 
first took an interest in public affairs, which was when I was not more 
than sixteen or seventeen years of age, I was in favor of all the 
liberal measures then advocated by the Reformers, such as Catholic 
Emancipation, the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
Abolition of Slavery, and Parliamentary Reform. I may add that all 
my friends entertained liberal opinions. Those of my father may be 
ascertained from my introductory chapter. When I came to York I 
accidentally became the tenant and next door neighbor of Mr. 
Robert Baldwin, and I had entire political confidence both in him 
and in his venerable father, Dr. Baldwin. At the period of Mr. 
Mackenzie's expulsion from the House of Assembly, and of his 
subsequent visit to England, the Baldwins were taking no part 
whatever in politics. Mr. Baldwin had been defeated at an election 
for York, prior to my coming to Canada, and had not sought election 
elsewhere. I had certainly been alarmed by Mr. Hume's " baneful 
domination " letter, and had conceived a distrust of Mr. Mackenzie. 
I find in a note of Mr. Lindsey's in his "Life and Times of Mackenzie" 
a notice of an article of mine published in the Toronto Examiner, 
in 1838, from which I shall give an extract, and it conveys accurately 
my sentiments at the time when I was considered to be a Tory, as 
well as at the time when it was written, and at the present time. The 
article was written in refutation of a charge made by Sir Francis 
Head, that the object of Rolph and Mackenzie was to rob the banks 
and then abscond to the United States. After some preliminary 
remarks on Dr. Rolph the article proceeds as follows : 

" With regard to Mackenzie, it has been so much the fashion to accuse him 
" of every crime which has disgraced humanity, that people really forget who and 
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" what he is. We can speak impartially of Mr. Mackenzie, more particularly 
" because those who know us well, know that we have never approved of his 
" political conduct. Let us not be misunderstood. We agreed with him on 
" certain broad principles, more particularly Responsible Government, and the 
" Secularization of the Clergy Reserves, and when those principles were involved 
" we supported him and shall never regret it. As a private individual we are 
" bound in justice to state that Mr. Mackenzie was a man of strict integrity in his 
" dealings, and we have frequently heard the same admitted by his violent political 
'' opponents. He was not a rich man, because he never sought after wealth. 
" Had he done so his industry and perseverance must have insured it. We do 
" not take up our pen to defend the political characters of either Dr. Rolph or 
'■■ Mr. Mackenzie, but when these false and malignant slanders are uttered, we 
" shall always expose them. Are there ten persons in Upper Canada who believe 
" that the object of either Dr. Rolph or Mr. Mackenzie was to rob the banks 
" and abscond to the United States?" 

During the session of the Upper Canadian Parliament, in 1835, 
Mr. Mackenzie was appointed a director of the Welland Canal Co., 
in which the Province held stock, which entitled the House of 
Assembly to representation on the direction. He made a searching 
investigation into the affairs of the Company, and published the 
opinions which he had formed in a sheet called " The Welland 
Canal. " I should hardly have noticed this subject but that, during 
the next session of the Legislature, a select committee was appointed 
to investigate the charges made by Mr. Mackenzie, and that I was 
selected, together with one of the accountants of the Bank of Upper 
Canada, to examine the books and report to the committee. This 
led to my spending a good deal of time in the committee room of 
the House, where the books were deposited, and it gave me an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with a great number of the 
members. This was during the memorable session of 1836. At 
the time of Sir Francis Head's assumption of the Government, there 
were only three Executive Councillors, and he deemed it expedient 
to increase the number, which indeed was indispensably necessary, 
as three was the quorum for the transaction of business. At a later 
date it became known that, before taking any action in the matter, he 
had consulted a number of influential gentlemen, and that there had 
been a general concurrence of opinion in favor of Mr. Robert 
Baldwin. Sir Francis Head accordingly sent for Mr. Baldwin, and 
offered him a seat in the Executive Council. This led to a frank 
explanation on the part of Mr. Baldwin, of his views as to the duties 
of an Executive Councillor, and as to the theory of Responsible 
Government ; and as he did not find the Lieutenant-Governor in 
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accord with him, he declined die offer, which had been made to him. 
Sir Francis Head subsequently sent for Dr. Baldwin, and after much 
consultation it was arranged that three new Councillors should be 
appointed, and accordingly the Hon. John H. Dunn, Receiver- 
General, a liberal Englishman, Mr. Baldwin, and Dr. Rolph, were 
sworn in as Executive Councillors. The new appointments gave 
great satisfaction to the Liberal majority in the House of Assembly, 
but there was much speculation as to the possibility of maintaining 
harmony between the new and old Councillors, whose views were 
believed to be antagonistic. 

Shortly after the appointment of the new Councillors the startling 
announcement was made that the whole number had resigned, and 
it then became known that the Lieut. -Governor did not deem it 
necessary to consult the Council on the public affairs of the Province. 
Sir Francis Head, whatever may have been his original intention 
when he assumed the Government, had evidently made up his mind 
to defend the uncontrolled exercise of the Royal prerogative by the 
Lieut.-Governor. It seems desirable that I should here give my 
opinion as to the state of the Constituencies of Upper Canada at the 
period of the memorable contest in 1836, between the supporters of 
Responsible Government and their opponents. It must be acknow- 
ledged that, as the principal question, on which the parties were 
divided was the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, and as the 
clergy generally exercised considerable influence over cheir flocks, it 
is desirable to consider the relative strength of the religious denomi- 
nations. I should be inclined to make five divisions of the population, 
viz., the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church, of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of the Presbyterian Church, the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and all the other denominations, including Baptists, 
Congregationahsts and Episcopal Methodists. Bearing in mind that 
there are exceptions to all general rules, I think that I am not wrong 
in my belief that the members of the Church of England and the 
Presbyterians generally voted for the Tory candidates, while the 
Roman Catholics and the Baptists, Congregationahsts, &c., voted as 
uniformly for the Reformers. The Wesleyan Methodists held the 
balance of power in a great many constituencies, and I believe that 
it has been generally acknowledged that the elections in 1836 were 
carried against the Reformers by their votes. About the same time 
that Mr. Mackenzie visited England, in 1833-4, charged with peti- 
tions for the redress of grievances, the Rev. Egerton Ryerson was 
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deputed by his brethren of the Methodist Church to endeavour to 
bring about a union between the British and Canadian Methodist 
Conferences. The latter had been previously organized in 1828 as 
the " Independent Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada." I infer 
that this organization was not generally approved of, and that Mr. 
Ryerson's mission was caused by the opposition of a considerable 
number of the ministers of the new organization. During Mr. 
Ryerson's visit to England he had an opportunity of ascertaining 
with more precision the views of pubhc men, and of their policy, 
than he could have had previously, and he did not fail to state his 
impressions through the medium of the press. His opinion of Mr. 
Hume, then the leading supporter in Parliament of the Canadian 
Liberals, was decidedly unfavorable, and the consequence of the 
announcement of his impressions, was a bitter controversy between 
Mr. Mackenzie and himself I believe that I am correct in asserting 
that Sir Francis Head carried the elections in 1836 against the 
Reformers mainly through the influence of the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, 
who, although absent from Canada at the time, had, by his published 
impressions, induced those who confided in him to abandon the 
Reform cause. In the " Story of my Life " it is stated in a note that 
Mr. Ryerson had written to a Canadian correspondent that he had 
been informed by Mr. William Lunn, of Montreal, that his letters to 
the London Times on Hume and Roebuck " have produced the most 
amazing effect on the public mind of the Province of anything that I 
ever wrote." I refer to the action taken by Mr. Ryerson at this 
period merely that I may record my conviction that the defeat of 
the Reformers at the general election of 1836 is to be ascribed to 
the abandonment of their cause by the Wesleyan Methodists. Of 
course the influence of the various religious bodies in the country 
was not the same in every county. In many counties, but notably 
in Lennox and Addington, which had been represented by Messrs. 
Bidwell and Perry, both prominent Reform leaders, it was pre- 
dominant. It is within my personal knowledge, that individual 
members of the Methodist Church were exasperated at the course 
taken by Mr. Ryerson, but the great majority were influenced by his 
advice, and were the means of giving the victory to Sir Francis Head. 
At a later date Mr. Ryerson himself stated that " the successful 
candidates generally, while they repudiated republican separation 
from the Mother Country, promised fidelity to the oft expressed and 
well known wishes of the people in the settlement of the Clergy 
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Reserves question, which, however, they failed to fulfil." Again he 
pointed out that " Sir F. B. Head had adroitly turned this issue, not 
on the question of the Clergy Reserves, or of other practical questions, 
but on the question of connection with the Mother Country, and of 
Republicanism vs. Monarchy, as had been recommended by Messrs. 
Hume and Roebuck, and advocated by Messrs. Mackenzie and 
Papineau." Sir F. B. Head's adroitness was thrown away on the 
entire population but the Wesleyan Methodists, who completely fell 
into the snare. During the exciting period, which followed the 
resignation of the Executive Council, I joined with my brother 
Reformers in their efforts to sustain the cause. A Constitutional 
Reform Society was organized, of which Dr. Baldwin was President, 
chiefly to furnish information to the people at a distance from the 
Seat of Government. Of that Society I was appointed Secretary, and 
I have a vivid recollection of the confidence that was felt that the 
Reformers would be successful at the polls. When the result became 
known the indignation of the defeated party could not be restrained 
within prudent limits. Mr. Mackenzie, as well as Messrs. Bidwell and 
Perry, had all been defeated, and there was a very general belief that 
the elections had been carried in several counties by corrupt practices. 
Dr. Charles Duncombe, who had been re-elected for the County of 
Oxford, was induced to visit England to represent to the Secretary of 
State the undignified andpartizan conduct of the Lieut.-Governor, but 
he met with no success, and when the House met, a Select Committee 
was appointed to inquire into Dr. Duncombe's complaint, and, as might 
have been anticipated, completely exonerated Sir Francis Head from 
all blame. The year 1837 ^^^ ^ disastrous one to all engaged in 
commerce. During a most severe crisis, all the banks iii the United 
States suspended payment, and their example was followed by those 
in Lower Canada. Mr. Mackenzie had established a new paper 
called " The Constitution," and availed himself of the commercial 
distress, as well as of the political excitement, to create dissatisfaction 
in the public mind. In the Province of Lower Canada, the people 
seemed to be on the verge of rebelhon, and no effort was spared to 
persuade the discontented parties in Upper Canada that the antici- 
pated revolt in the Lower Province would be successful. Towards 
the end of July, 1837, a meeting was held at Mr. Doel's brewery in 
Toronto, at which a declaration was adopted, which had been drawn 
up, as was generally believed, by Dr. Rolph, but which he abstained 
from signing. After a preamble, stating the grievances which had 
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been frequently brought to the notice of the Imperial Government, it 
proceeded to pledge the Reformers of Upper Canada to make com- 
mon cause with their fellow-citizens of Lower Canada, and in order 
to render their co-operation more efficient, to organize political 
associations, and to appoint delegates to meet in convention, to take 
into consideration the political condition of the country, with 
authority to appoint commissioners, to meet others to be named on 
the part of Lower Canada, and any of the other colonies, armed with 
suitable powers as a congress, to seek an effectual remedy for the 
grievances of the colonists. There was no concealment of this im- 
portant movement, the declaration having been printed in The 
Constitution, Mr. Mackenzie's newspaper, without delay. Delegates 
to the proposed convention for the city of Toronto were appointed 
at the meeting, some of whom were not present, and one at least 
(Mr. Bidwell) positively refused to act. Many Reformers refrained 
from taking part in the agitation of 1837, following the example of 
Mr. Baldwin and his father. I was at the time cashier of the Bank 
of the People, all the directors of which belonged to the Reform 
party, and several of them continued to take part in the agitation 
which was kept up, chiefly by Mr. Mackenzie, through his newspaper, 
until less than a week of the actual outbreak, on the night of the 4tli 
of December, 1837. -^^ ^ later period, it was the deliberate opinion 
of the Earl of Durham that the insurgents had been encouraged to 
resort to arms. In his report he observes : " It certainly appeared 
too much as if the rebeUion had been purposely invited by the Govern- 
ment, and the unfortunate men who took part in it deliberately 
drawn into a trap by those who subsequently inflicted so severe a 
punishment on them for their error.'' I have no reason to doubt the 
general accuracy of the account given inLindsey's " Life and Times of 
W. L. Mackenzie," of the circumstances which preceded the actual 
outbreak. A small meeting was held early in November, at which 
Mr. Mackenzie urged that immediate action should be taken in 
Toronto, where a large quantity of arms had been stored in the City 
Hall. His proposition was received coldly, and he subsequently 
adopted the scheme of organizing bands in the districts of country 
about Toronto, who were to meet in the immediate vicinity of the 
city on the 7th of December, and then seize the arms and adopt a 
Republican Constitution which had been already prepared by Mr. 
Mackenzie, and which is published in his " Life." On the day 
previous to the actual outbreak, Mr. Mackenzie, who had been 
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actively engaged in organizing, and who had held about two hundred 
meetings within the three months preceding, learned with dismay 
that Dr. Rolph had changed the day from the yth to the 4th of 
December. This change was caused by the Doctor's knowledge that 
the Government had at last determined to make arrests for high 
treason, and that the arms in the City Hall were being distributed to 
the Loyalists. It is said that Mackenzie attempted to postpone the 
rising until the 7 th, but that it was too late, as the insurgents were 
already on the march. 

After the suppression of the rebellion, which was promptly 
effected, there were a large number of arrests on suspicion, the 
number not having been much short of 1000. By far the greater 
number were either discharged by the magistrates, or released owing 
to the Grand Juries ignoring the indictments. The feeling which 
existed amongst the people can be better imagined than described. 
Toronto being the headquarters of the Reformers many consultations 
took place, and it was thought by many, including some of those 
who had strongly disapproved of the resort to rebellion, that Upper 
Canada was no longer a desirable place of residence. The territory 
of Iowa was at that time attracting a good deal of notice, and it was 
believed that a Canadian colony might be planted there with 
great advantage to the emigrants. In order to ensure success it was 
thought desirable that a considerable tract of land should be set 
apart, so that the Canadian emigrants would be together. The 
vicinity of the town of Davenport was selected, and it was part of 
the scheme to purchase a considerable part of the site of that 
town. An association was actually formed, called " The Mississippi 
Emigration Society, " and was at a later period noticed in Lord 
Durham's Report, as it has also been in " The Story of my Life." (*) 
I was appointed Secretary of the Society, and was entrusted with a 
mission to the President of the United States, the object of which 
was simply to obtain a large block of land on the usual terms of 
payment. I left for Washington at the latter end of March or 
beginning of April, and was absent at the time of the execution of 
the unfortunate Lount and Matthews. My mission was not 
successful, although I was received with marked courtesy by 
President VanBuren, who expressed his regret that the regulations 
with regard to land sales rendered it impossible to prevent all 



(") Note. — An erroneous account of my mission to Washington is given in 
the " Story of my Life " on the authority of Rev. Wm. Ryerson. 
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intending settlers from obtaining vacant lots on paying the established 
price. 

On my return to Toronto, after my unsuccessful mission to 
Washington, I found that most important news had been received 
in my absence, which was the appointment of the Earl of Durham 
as Governor-General and High Commissioner, to enquire into the 
system of Government, which had produced such lamentable results. 
It had been likewise announced that Mr. Charles Buller, M.P., 
was to accompany Lord Durham as chief secretary. Lord Durham 
had of course been long known to me by reputation, as one of the 
most advanced English Reformers, and I was well aware that Mr. Buller 
was likewise a member of the same party. Hope took the place of 
despair, and all idea of emigrating was at once dismissed from my 
mind, and I have reason to believe from the minds of nearly all the 
members of the Society. In the course of the summer I visited, in 
company with a political friend, the settlements north of Toronto, and 
on our return we had a good deal of conversation on the position of 
the Reform party, and on the importance of having our views regard- 
ing Responsible Government advocated through the press. Lord 
Durham had but recently arrived, and there was not a single paper 
in Upper Canada at the time, that ventured to defend the great 
principle for which the Reformers had been contending for many 
years. My friend strongly urged upon me to undertake the 
publication of a journal, which should be the exponent of the views 
which had long been held by the Reformers of Upper Canada. The 
result of that conversation was that I entered at once into commu- 
nication with a very deserving Irish Roman Catholic, named Michael 
Reynolds, who was then out of employment, but who had been 
foreman in the old Correspondent. I found Mr. Reynolds ready 
to undertake the management of the mechanical department of the 
proposed newspaper, and I lost no time in despatching him to Buffalo, 
where he purchased a press and types adequate for a weekly paper, 
which in those days was the utmost I could venture on. There was 
then, to the best of my recollection, no daily, newspaper in Toronto, 
and but one tri-weekly and one semi-weekly, the others being weekly. 
Early in July the first number of the Examiner made its 
appearance, with the motto " Responsible Government," to which 
was added in the course of two months, " and the Voluntary Principle." 
The first page had for some months three extracts, which were 
intended to explain the principles which it was intended to advocate. 
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Two were from a speech by Lieut.-Governor Simcoe, and are worth 
reproducing, as they were often cited by the old Reformers as a 
justification of their demand for Responsible Government. Lieut.- 
Governor Simcoe, in his opening address to the first Parliament of 
Upper Canada, said : — " I have summoned you together under the 
" authority of an act of the Parliament of Great Britain passed last 
" year, which has established the British Constitution and all the 
" forms which secure and maintain it in this distant country. * * * 
" At this juncture I particularly recommend to you to explain that 
" this Province is singularly blessed, not with a mutilated Con- 
" stitution, but with a Constitution which has stood the test of 
" experience, and is the very image and transcript of that of Great 
" Britain. " In the leading article in the first number, after quoting 
a passage from a reply of Lord Durham to the Constitutionalists of 
Quebec, advising them to lay aside all party feeling and political 
animosity, the Examiner proceeded thus : — " We trust this advice 
" will be followed by all parties in this Province, and we would urge 
" those Reformers who, guiltless of any violation of the laws, have 
" been wantonly oppressed and insulted for the last six months, to 
" forget their injuries, and repose confidence in the illustrious 
" individual, to whom the government of these Provinces has been 
" entrusted. " In the very first number of the Examiner I had 
to condemn the violence of the demi-official press towards the United 
States. It seems hardly credible in the present day that in July, 
1838, the Toronto Patriot, then the recognized organ of the 
Government, was assuring its readers that " war with the United 
" States is inevitable, and it will be no common war, but a war of 
" extermination. " It added that, " to involve in the fate of Sodom 
" and Gomorrah, Buffalo, Detroit, Rochester and Oswego, would be 
" as easy as falhng off a horse. " In the first number of the 
" Examiner I said : — " It is with the utmost horror that we see it 
" constantly proclaimed, in the demi-official journal of this city, that 
" there must be war, and war to extermination. " I then warned 
the advocates of war of its uncertainties, and, admitting that any 
argument of mine to prove the good faith of the American Govern- 
ment would only lead to my being designated a traitor, I quoted 
extracts from the London Quarterly Review to a similar effect. 

To Lord Durham's administration I gave a cordial support in 
the Examiner, and I deeply lamented the sudden termination of 
his important mission. That he exceeded his strictly legal powers is 
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beyond doubt, but it is equally certain that in doing so he adopted 
the wisest policy that could have been pursued under the circum- 
stances. To have declared a general amnesty to all who had taken 
part in the rebellion in Lower Canada, and especially after the 
executions in Upper Canada, would have been impossible, and it 
has never been pretended that there was any undue severity exercised 
towards those, who had been taken prisoners, when in arms against 
the Government. The banishment to Bermuda could only have 
been looked on as a temporary punishment, much milder, indeed, 
than incarceration in the Montreal gaol, but the truth is that the 
opponents of Lord Durham as an Imperial statesman, seized the 
opportunity of embarrassing the Government, and of mortifying a 
formidable adversary. About that time, the late Dr. Ryerson 
engaged in a controversy with Mr. Attorney-General Hagerman, on 
the subject of the virtual banishment of Mr. Bidwell, the ex-Speaker 
of the House of Assembly. There was an impression at the time, 
that Lord Glenelg had instructed Sir Francis Head to appoint Mr. 
Bidwell a judge, and that his refusal to do so was the cause of his 
dismissal, I was surprised to notice in a recent work, " The Story 
of My Life," that this error had not been corrected. I think it 
ihlportant that, for the sake of historical accuracy, I should submit 
the statement of Dr. Ryerson, together with extracts from Lord 
Glenelg's despatch. Dr. Ryerson probably wrote according to the 
iinpression which prevailed at the time, and may either not have 
seen Lord Glenelg's despatches, ( though that is hardly probable,) or 
may have Omitted to correct his notes. The statement made on the 
authority of various papers and letters left by Dr. Ryerson, contains 
the following passages : " Lord Glenelg, in a despatch, directed Sir 
" F. B. Head to appoint Mr. Bidwell to a judgeship on the first 
" vacancy. Sir F. B. Head refused to do so, for which he was 
" recalled, and Sir George Arthur was appointed in his place." Lord 
Glenelg, in his despatch of the 24th November, 1837, accepting Sir 
F. B. Head's resignation, wrote : " If, however, the only practical 
'" ground of difference between you and me had been the promotion of 
'* Mr. Bidwell, I should have been anxious, for the present at least, 
" to defer to the strong opinion which you have expressed against my 
" recommendation. Mr. Bidwell had certainly no claim of strict 
" right to the promotion in question. Every selection of that kind is 
" an act of discretionary authority, in which the Government is not 
" only at liberty, but is bound, to weigh all conflicting prudential 
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" considerations on either side ; and whatever may have been my views 
" respecting Mr. Bidwell's appointment, I do not scruple to admit 
" that if I had had to make my choice between the execution of 
" that purpose and your continuance in office, I should not have 
" hesitated to prefer the latter alternative." Lord Glenelg then 
proceeds : " But Mr. Ridout's case is of a different complexion." 
After stating that case at length. Lord Glenelg proceeds : " I have 
" entered on the preceding statement as necessary to explain, and 
" justify the very material fact which I am desirous to record. That 
" fact is, that the instructions, which you now refuse to obey, do not 
" direct Mr. Ridout's reinstatement. In the exercise of the authority 
" with which I was invested, I directed you to place a judge whom 
" you had dismissed from office, in possession of the grounds of that 
" very grave proceeding, before I could confirm his removal. I called 
" on you to render him that measure of justice, which the humblest 
" member of society is entitled to demand, by making known to him 
" what were the reasons on which the representative of his sovereign 
" had sentenced him to degradation and punishment. This is the 
" instruction which you meet with a direct and positive refusal." The 
despatch then adverts to other parts of Sir F. B. Head's despatch, in 
which he discloses opinions hostile to the pohcy of the Colonial office, 
and proceeds : — " You have accompanied this disclosure with a 
" positive refusal to carry my instructions into effect, in a case in which 
" that refusal involves not only disobedience to my directions, but 
" actual injustice to an individual who has appealed to me for redress." 
I may add that Lord Glenelg's previous despatch, of 14th July, was 
in reply to one of Sir F. B. Head's, in which, after recommending three 
judicial appointments, and also Messrs. Hagerman and Draper as 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, he expressed his " unfeigned regret " 
at being unable to recommend Mr. Bidwell, admitting that his legal 
acquirements were superior to at least one of those nominated, but 
imputing disloyalty to him, and stating that " to elevate Mr. Bidwell to 
" the bench would deprive me of the respect and confidence of the 
" country." Lord Glenelg, while confirming the appointments of the 
judges nominated, felt it necessary to reply to Sir F. B. Head's remarks 
on Mr. Bidwell, and while admitting that he had felt bound to defer to 
his judgment in the present instance, pointed out that as Mr. 
Bidwell had withdrawn from political strife, he could not think that any 
past political opposition to the Government should be a barrier to 
his future advancement. He then stated that in case another vacancy 
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should occur it was the wish of Her Majesty's Government that the 
situation should be offered to Mr. Bidwell. No vacancy had occur- 
red, but in replying to Lord Glenelg, Sir F. B. Head informed him 
that he would never appoint Mr. Bidwell, and that he would hold no 
further communication with Mr. Ridout. It must be sufficiently 
clear that it was Mr. Ridout's case that led Lord Glenelg to accept 
the resignation. 

Before leaving the subject of Mr. Bidwell, I shall venture to 
offer a few remarks on the principal reference to him in Dr. Hodgins' 
work, " The Story of My Life." I feel it a duty I owe to a valued 
friend to defend his memory from what I feel assured is unintentional 
misrepresentation caused by the biographer's devotion to Dr. Ryerson. 
I think that great injustice was done to Mr. Bidwell, and it is satis- 
factory to me to know that the crowning act of injustice was 
condemned as strongly by Dr. Ryerson, as by the warmest of Mr. 
BidwelFs friends. As a politician, Mr. Bidwell was consistent 
throughout his whole public career. His biographer will scarcely 
venture to assert as much for Dr. Ryerson, who on more than one 
occasion acted in concert with his elder brother John, whom he him- 
self describes as "a life-long Conservative." In the "Story of My 
Life," a number of extracts from Mr. Bidwell's letters are published, 
commencing in 1828 and closing in 1839. Up to 1833 Mr. Bidwell 
wrote to Dr. Ryerson in the most friendly terms, such as " I sincerely 
thank you for your congratulations on my elevation to the Speaker- 
ship." * >(; "To you and your brother (Rev. William Ryerson), 
" the Province owes a large debt of gratitude.'' In 1833, "We have 
'' heard with pleasure of your safe arrival in England, and pleasing 
" indeed this has been to your many friends in the Province, whose 
" prayers, good wishes, and friendly recollections, have accompanied 
" you across the Atlantic." No subsequent letter was noticed by the 
biographer until 1838, after Mr. Bidwell's voluntary exile. In April, 
1838, Mr. Bidwell wrote : "If my misfortunes shall be the means of 
" recovering a friendship which I once enjoyed, and always prized, I 
" shall feel not a little reconciled." In a note to the foregoing para- 
graph the biographer undertakes to explain the loss of friendship by 
citing an extract from a letter of Dr. Ryerson's to his brother John, 
the " life-long Conservative," to the effect that Mr. Bidwell " during 
" the last few years had acted more after a worldly policy, common to 
" politicians, and had therefore partly laid himself open to the censure 
" which he has received." This extract has led me to notice the subject 
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and to defend the memory of my friend. Mr. Bidwell's correspon- 
dence ceased with his congratulations on Dr. Ryerson's safe arrival 
in England, whither he went, enjoying the confidence of Mr. Bidwell 
and of his fellow Reformers in Upper Canada. Soon after the 
celebrated " Impressions " were published, and when Sir Francis 
Head brought about the crisis of 1836, the great majority of the 
Methodists abandoned the Reform cause, as they did in 1844 in the 
Metcalfe crisis under the same influence. I have already pointed 
out that the Methodists virtually held the balance of power in Upper 
Canada. Mr. Bidwell's colleague in Lennox and Addington was 
Mr. Peter Perry, who, when Mr. Bidwell occupied the Speaker's 
chair, acted as leader of the Reform party in the House, and was 
addressed as such by Mr. Baldwin during the session of 1836. After 
the publication of the " Impressions " the Rev. John Ryerson, the 
" life-long Conservative," wrote to his brother Egerton, then in London, 
" Political things are looking very favorable at the present time." 
* * " The correctness of your views and statements are now 
" universally acknowledged, and your defamers deserted by all candid 
" men.'' * * " The extremists of the radical party are going down 
" headlong. May a gracious Providence speed them on their journey." 
Of course the Reformers were exasperated at the publication of the 
" Impressions," and Mr. Perry, as leader in the House, did not con- 
ceal his opinions. To him Dr. Ryerson replied in a letter which Dr. 
Hodgins states was "reprinted as an election fly-sheet headed 'Peter 
" Perry picked to pieces by Egerton Ryerson,' " and this was circulated 
broadcast in the counties of Lennox and Addington, and the result 
was the rejection of Messrs. Bidwell and Perry in the election of 
1836. This was the real cause of the coolness, and when, in 1838, 
Mr. Ryerson came out as the defender of the character of Mr. 
Bidwell, that gentleman expressed himself in the terms cited above. 
I leave impartial readers to judge, on whom should rest the responsi- 
bility for the broken friendship. 

The circumstances of Mr. Bidwell's expatriation ought to be placed 
on record. After his rejection, in 1836, by the electors of Lennox 
and Addington, through the influence of Dr. Ryerson as I have 
explained, Mr. Bidwell entirely withdrew from public life, and 
devoted himself to the practice of his profession. He ceased attend- 
ing pubUc meetings, and when elected, without his knowledge or 
consent, as a delegate to the proposed convention in 1837, ^e 
positively refused to act. It will be perceived, by one of the extracts 
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that I have quoted from a despatch of Lord Glenelg's, that his 
withdrawal from political strife was a fact known to Her Majesty's 
Government, and that his admitted qualifications for the bench had 
led to the Secretary of State adopting the unusual course of directing 
that he should, on the first opportunity, be raised to the bench. 
Such was Mr. Bidwell's position when the rebellion of 1837 took 
place, and he was almost immediately applied to by the Government 
to accompany Mr. Baldwin on his mission to the rebel camp. Mr. 
Bidwell declined to interfere in any way, and it was then that Dr. 
Rolph was requested to take his place. After the dispersion of the 
rebels. Sir Francis Head, who had a deep interest in compromising 
Mr. Bidwell, sent for that gentleman, and recommended him to leave 
the Province, which he was disinclined to do, until he was plainly 
told by the Lieutenant-Governor that if he remained it *vould be out 
of his power to protect him. Those who lived in those times can 
alone appreciate the effect of such a threat. There was, at the time, 
literally a reign ot terror in Toronto and its vicinity. It was enough 
to be known as a Reformer to render a person liable to incarceration 
in gaol. Mr. Bidwell was glad to be permitted to retire in peace to 
New York, where he was at once admitted to the Bar, and where he 
soon obtained a practice which enabled him to live in comfort for 
the rest of his life. I frequently saw him in New York in after 
years, and was proud of his friendship. 
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CHAPTER III. 



POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 



During the period that I conducted the Toronto Examiner the 
prominent subjects with which I had to deal were Responsible 
Government and the Secularization of the Clergy Reserves. I learn 
from Dr. Hodgins' " Story of My Life " that the late Dr. Ryerson, 
after being re-elected editor of the Christian Guardian, at the 
Methodist Conference of 1838, published his first editorial on the 
nth July of that year, while the first number of the Toronto 
Examiner appeared on the 3rd of the same month. For a time the 
two journals were on terms of amity. I republished Dr. Ryer- 
son's letters in defence of Mr. Bidwell, and several other contributions 
from his pen, being fully convinced that the influence which had 
once been so powerful in aid of the Reform party, and the with- 
drawal of which had led to its defeat in 1836, would be a powerful 
auxiliary to the Reform cause. In November, 1838, an able letter, 
dated on the 5th of that month, was pubhshed in the Christian 
Guardian, which was copied in the Examiner with the following 
remarks : " This letter has been very generally read, and with the 
" greatest satisfaction. We know not whether to admire most the 
" eloquent language in which it is couched, or the truth and soundness 
" of its argument. We know not if there is a party in this Province 
" of any strength who want more than Mr. Ryerson advocates, but 
" we deem it our duty to say that we are not of the number. We 
" feel fully persuaded that if there was an entire abolition of High 
" Church domination, and a perfect religious and political equality 
" among all denominations of Christians, and if the Government was 
" administered as much in accordance with the general wishes of the 
" country as it is in England and the United States, that treason 
" and rebellion would be unknown in our Province, and as a neces- 
" sary consequence foreign sympathy would also cease." I shall 
furnish proof that the subsequent controversies which took place 
between Dr. Ryerson and myself were not owing to any change 
of opinion on my part. In 1838 there was entire cordiality between 
us, and when Lord Durham's report appeared I had reason to 
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believe that it was entirely satisfactory to Dr. Ryerson. Dr. Ryerson 
published in the Christian Guardian a letter to Mr. Draper of which 
the following is the greater portion : 

From the Christian Guardian. 

EXTRACT FROM THE REV. EGERTON RYERSON'S LETTER TO MR. DRAPER. 
I now proceed to examine the proposition in favour of appropriating the Clergy 
Reserves to different classes of Clergy.— This proposition and that of dividing 
the Reserves amongst the various religious denominations are generally treated 
and viewed as one and the same ; but they are essentially different— and that dif- 
ference should be distinctly marked. The one makes the Clergy of the denomina- 
tions specified the individual objects of those Legislative grants, and requires 
this specific clerical application of those grants as a condition of participation in 
them. The other proposition makes the collective religious communities, or 
rather the several forms of religious faith, the objects of those grants,— leaving to 
the wishes and constituted authority of each community the discretionary appli- 
cation of them, either to clerical support or to any other religious or educational 
objects within the range of their general operations. According to the latter of 
these propositions, the equal rights and the equal liberties and interests of all de- 
nominations may be secured ; the peculiarities and wishes of each denomination 
may be equally consulted ; and the interests of religion and education may be 
promoted. But whether these interests, upon such a plan, will be equally ad- 
vanced as they would be upon a defined plan of general education, confining the 
entire Clergy Reserve appropriation to its promotion, is a question — a question 
which involves a distinct and grave enquiry. — At present my observations will be 
directed against the proposition to appropriate and confine the proceeds of the Re- 
serves to the clergy of several denominations. I shall not stop to inquire whether 
few or many classes of Clergy be included, as my remarks will be directed against 
the scheme itself, irrespective of the number of parties proposed to be included in it. 
But a very important question arises in regard to that part of the proposition in 
which it has been recommended to include the Roman Catholic Priesthood. I 
shall notice this in its proper place. 

First, in reference to the proposed endowment of certain classes of the Protes- 
tant clergy — I object to it on several grounds : 

1. It will, in my opinion, in a majority of cases, be injurious to the individual 
interests of the Clergy themselves. The divisibility of the general appropriation 
would be so largely to carry out this scheme, that a small sum only could be 
afforded to each clerical claimant orpensioner, — but large enough to paralyze volun- 
tary individual support on the other side. The common adage, " half a loaf is better 
than no bread "would be found a solecism to the sorrow of many a " half a loaf" 
recipient. The government bounty would not exceed a quarter of a loaf at best, 
and would result, in very many cases, in a disproportionate diminution of the 
other three parts of the loaf. 

2. It is an insult to the feelings and character of a majority of the parties con- 
cerned, as well as a virtual legislation to exclude them. None but the Episcopal 
and a portion of the Presbyterian Clergy have expressed a desire to participate in 
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the Clergy Reserve endowment. I blame them not for doing so ; they have a 
right to do so as much as I have a right to do otherwise, and a claim to equal 
sincerity. But a considerable class of Presbyterian Ministers, the Methodist 
Conference, the Baptist and Independent Ministers, cannot, it is known, con- 
scientiously participate in any such endowment. Indeed it is known that both 
the Baptists and Independents hold that the endowment of any ecclesiastical 
priesthood is inconsistent with the principles and genius of Christianity. This is 
also the belief of very mpny Methodists— probably a majority of them in this 
province. The Methodist Conference, however, has never pronounced the legisla- 
tive endowment of a church unscriptural and anti-Christian in itself, but has re- 
peatedly stated that the support of its members by legislative endowments from 
Provincial funds is incompatible with the history of Methodism, inimical to the 
interests of this province, as well as inconsistent with the equal rights and interests 
of other religious denominations and the public peace and welfare. The history 
of Methodism is a practical commentary on the voluntary system ; and God forbid 
it should ever do otherwise than walk in the "old paths" of its hitherto unri- 
valled success and prosperity I Now to legislate with a professed view of provid- 
ing endowments for the Methodist and the other classes of Clergy referred to, is 
more reprehensible than a formal vote of exclusion against them, as it would 
savour of insincerity in the individuals who should advocate such a measure, and 
involve an imputation upon the integrity of religious communities. 

3. This plan is founded upon a time-serving expediency, and not upon the prin- 
ciples of religion or public patriotism. It is not proposed on account of the 
poverty of the people ; for they are much better off now than they were in former 
years. It is not dictated by the moral destitution of the country ; for there are 
many more Clergy of all denominations in the same region of country now than 
there were in former years. It is not on account of the weakness anA poverty oi 
the denominations for whom Clergy endowments have been proposed ; for the 
■weakest and poorest denominations are still to be excluded, and only the strongest 
and wealthiest endowed ! The poorer branches cf the great political family are 
cast oiir, and the wealthier branches are to be pensioned by the state 1 The reverse 
of the laws of nature ! Were these same religious communities as few in number 
and as feeble in influence as they were in former years, and as some of their 
neighbours now are, they would still be amongst the excluded parties. It is not 
because their doctrines, and principles, and labours are different now from what 
they were formerly, but simply because they possess greater numbers and influ- 
ence. What is this, but — in the sight of the sun — making the Christian religion 
a tool of State policy, and converting its ministers into executive functionaries ! 

4. This plan will not, after all, accomplish any one good end. Whatever may 
be the apparent advantages connected with it, they will be found illusory when 
put to the test of experiment, in regard both to general Christian unity and in- 
struction. Dr. Paley places the difficulties connected with any plan of endowing 
several classes of clergy in so clear a light that I cannot do better than cite his 
own words : 

' ' The only plan which seems to render the legal maintenance of a clergy prac- 
ticable, without the legal preference of one sect of Christians to others, is that of 
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an experiment which is said to be attempted or designed in some of the new 
states of America. The nature of the plan is thus described :— A tax is levied 
npon the inhabitants for the general support of religion : the collector of the taxes 
goes round with a register in his hand, in which are inserted, at the head of so 
many distinct columns, the names of the several religious sects that are professed 
in the country. The person who is called upon for the assessment, as soon as he 
has paid his quota, subscribes his name and the sum in which of the columns he 
pleases ; and the amount of what is collected in each column is paid over to the 
minister of that denomination. In this scheme it is not left to the option of the 
subject whether he will contribute, or how much he will contribute, to the main- 
tenance of a Christian ministry ; it is only referred to his choice to determine by 
what sect his contribution will be received. The above arrangement is undoubt- 
edly the best that has been proposed upon this principle ; it bears the appearance 
of liberality and justice ; it may contain some solid advantages ; nevertheless, it 
labours under inconveniences which will be found, I think, upon trial, to over- 
balance all its recommendations. It is scarcely compatible with that which is 
the first requisite in an ecclesiastical establishment, — division of the country into 
parishes of a commodious extent. If the parishes be small, and Ministers of every 
denomination be stationed in each, [which the plan seems to suppose,] the expense 
of their maintenance will become too burthensome a charge for the country to 
support. If, to reduce the expense, the districts be enlarged, the place of assem- 
bling will oftentimes be too far removed from the residence of the persons who 
ought to resort to it. Again, the making of the pecuniary success of the different 
teachers of religion to depend on the number and wealth of their respective follow- 
ers, would naturally generate strifes and indecent jealousies amongst thefti : as 
well as produce a polemical and proselytizing spirit, founded in or mixed with views 
of private gain, which would both deprave the principles of the clergy, and dis- 
tract the country with endless contentions." 

I need scarcely add that the experiment to which Archdeacon Paley refers has 
been tried in the New England States, and failed. In my opinion there is no 
medium, upon rational and equitable grounds, between the endowment of one 
body of clergy or no clerical endowments at all. If the population congregated 
in a country is such in its varied religious opinions as to render the exclusive en- 
dowment of any one class of clergy unadvisable and impracticable, other mediums, 
in my humble judgment, than clerical endowments should be sought and employed 
by government for communicating religious and moral instruction to the people. 

5. Hitherto I have not noticed the proposition as including the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, altho' my arguments are of general application. But there is some- 
thing in the proposition when viewed in this connexion which is well worthy of a 
distinct and serious consideration. I believe, sir, that the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood is entitled to equal protection with the Episcopal, or Methodist, or Presby- 
terian priesthood ; I believe every Roman Catholic should be equally protected 
in his faith and worship with every Protestant. Yet am I not indifferent to what 
I conceive to be the religiously (I don't say politically) dangerous errors of the 
Church of Rome, any more than a sincere disciple of the Romish faith is indiffer- 
ent to what he conceives to be the fatal errors of Protestantism. As a statesman. 
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and as a member of an enlightened and impartial government, I conceive it is 
your duty to show no favour to Her Majesty's Protestant subjects that is not 
equally shown to Her Majesty's Catholic subjects. But, sir, the character of 
Christian is not to be lost in that of politician; nor are ths principles of Protestan- 
tism to be absorbed in the policy of the statesman. It is one thing to extend 
equal and impartial protection to all forms of religious faith ; it is another thing 
to be a party to the endowment of them. It is one thing to protect Popery 
equally with Protestantism ; it is another thing to endow it as part of the religion 
of the State. In the one case equal and impartial law is administered ; in the 
other case Protestantism is compromised, and that which lies at the very founda- 
tion of the British Constitution — that which placed the present Royal Family on 
the Throne of England — that for which a Cranmer, a Latimer, a Ridley, chose 
the flames of martyrdom rather than a life of compromise — is sacrificed upon the 
altar of political expediency. I have viewed with deep concern the grants which 
have of late years been made by the Crown to the Roman Catholic priesthood ; 
but I and others have said nothing, because the funds out of which those grants 
have been made are the rightful property of the Crown, and we regard the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown as sacred as the rights of the subject. I have sought all 
possible means to avoid the notice of this point in the present discussion ; but 
after many months serious reflection, and a careful re-examination of the most 
important periods of British history, I feel that silence would be a. disgraceful 
pusillanimity — a criminal dereliction of duty. 

If a measure of clerical appropriation and division of the Reserves be brought 
forward, I have good reason to know that the Roman Catholic priesthood are to 
be included in one of four ways — by enactment, by legislative recommendation, 
by private understanding, or by some other equivalent. In each case 
the morality, the object of the policy is the same ; the difference is only in the 
manner of carrying It out. If the endowments are for State purposes, then be it 
known and understood that one-seventh of the Province is appropriated to certain 
priesthoods in order to enable the government to maintain its existence and influ- 
ence, and that these priesthoods are political agents for that purpose. If not, — if 
the endowments are made for purposes of religious instruction, then must reli- 
gious principles be the rule and standard of appropriation. I ask how then can 
a Protestant Churchman, with the Prayer-Book and Homilies in his hand, and the 
Protestant Presbyterian with his Confession of Faith, and Protestants of all classes 
with the facts of British history before them, vote for the endowment of 'Cos papacy f 
James II. had not gone so far as even to admit the propriety of endowing Popery in 
connexion with Protestantism, when he was held to have forfeited the Crown and 
deposed as a traitor to the Protestant Constitution of the kingdom. I stop not to 
ask whether it is right or wrong ; but I assert it as a fact that no man can be true 
to the British ConstitutioA, and advocate the endowment of Popery. Is the blow 
to be struck at the root of Protestantism in the British Empire by Upper Canadian 
legislation ? Is the Protestant shield and buckler to be wrested from us by act of 
Parliament or colonial executive policy ? For when Popery is selected and en- 
dowed, and thereby consecrated by Government, as a medium of communicating 
religious instruction, the moral influence of the Government adds a sanction to 
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the assumptions of papal infallibility, and the influence of Protestant argument 
and truth will be proportionally weakened and frowned upon. The tithe-op- 
pressed Catholics of Ireland and their proscribed priests will have a premium for 
coming to Canada — the religion of the one being a passport to favour and office, 
and the profesbion of the other a warrant for endowment — while Protestants of the 
United Kingdom will have an additional inducement for emigrating to the U. S., 
— the badge of a recommendation to Court patronage in Upper Canada ; and the 
Protestants in Upper Canada will at no distant day be in a minority, like those in 
L. C. Let the facilities and encouragement for the education of Catholic 
youth be equal with those for the education of Protestant youth, — 
let the Catholic faith be equally protected with the several forms of Pro- 
testant faith, — -let Protestants and Catholics be united in the maintenance of that 
form of Government to which they are equally attached and by which they are 
equally protected, and in promoting wise and useful legislation in which they are 
equally interested ; but in respect to that faith which they both profess to believe 
is revealed from heaven and enforced by the sanctions of eternity, let there be 
no compromise of principle on either side. Let the truth — " the word of God 
— the sword of the Spirit " — have free course, and it will triumph and be glorified. 
There is, as far as I know, but one example of the endowment of both the Romish 
and Protestant Priesthoods by the same government — that is in France, where 
the Christian priesthood is despised as a mere creature of State policy, and where 
is witnessed a nation of fornicators, deists and atheists. 

My conclusion therefore is, that as no one church embraces a sufficiently large 
portion of the population to justify the exclusive endowment of its clergy, — as 
the endowment of more than one class of clergy in the same country is clearly 
invidious, anti-British, unprincipled and impracticable, the Reserves should not be 
appropriated to the endowment of any priesthood, but for purposes beneficial to 
all classes of the population. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

EGERTON RYERSON. 

Toronto, Feb. l8, 1889. 



In November, 1839, Mr. Poulett Thomson, who had been 
appointed Lord Durham's successor, assumed the administration in 
Upper Canada, his chief object having been to obtain the consent of 
the Legislature to the union of the two Provinces. A bill passed in 
the previous session, the object of which was to re-invest the Clergy 
Reserves in the Crown, had been recently disallowed by the Imperial 
Government, and Mr. Thomson was deeply impressed with the 
conviction that it was most desirable that this question should be 
finally disposed of prior to the Union. He accordingly caused a 
bill to be introduced, the principle of which was that the revenue 
derived from the invested capital of the Clergy Reserves should be 
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divided; that one-half should be distributed to the Protestant 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, and the other half among such 
other religious bodies as might be willing to accept it, for the 
support of religious instruction. The bill was at once denounced 
by the party of which the Examiner claimed to be the organ, but 
was as promptly accepted by Dr. Ryerson on behalf of the Metho- 
dists, for reasons which are given in his own language in the " Story 
of My Life." He inferred from the Governor's message that " the 
" hopelessness of success in any further attempts to get the annual 
" proceeds of the Reserves appropriated to exclusively secular objects 
" is apparent. * * * Up to the present time I have employed 
" my best efforts, by every kind of argument, persuasion and 
" entreaty, to get the proceeds applied simply and solely to 
" educational purposes. This is unattainable, and is rendered so by 
" an original provision of the Constitution (of 1791) as stated by 
" the Governor-General." This last statement I have not been able 
to find any authority for, and there is nothing in the Statute of 1791 
to justify it. In Lord Sydenham's life it is stated by his biographer 
and secretary : 

" The favorite scheme with the majority of Upper Canadians had long been the 
" application of the Reserves to general education, and bills for that purpose had 
" been repeatedly passed by the Assembly, but had failed in the Legislative Council. 
" To such a measure Mr. Poulett Thomson was opposed : first, because it would 
" have taken away the only fund exclusively devoted to purposes of religion, and 
" secondly because, even if carried in the Provincial Legislature, it would evidently 
"not have obtained the sanction of the Imperial Parliament. He therefore 
" entered into personal communication with the leading individuals among the 
" principal religious communities, and, after many interviews, succeeded in obtain- 
" ing their support to a measure for the distribution of the Reserves among the 
" religious communities recognized by law, in proportion to their respective 
" numbers." 

Dr. Ryerson was one of those who had " many interviews " with 
the Governor, and I have no doubt that it was difficult to persuade 
him to abandon the cause of which he had been the most promiiient 
champion since the period of his re-election as editor of the 
Guardian. Fortunately for him, the Bill was at once denounced 
by the Bishop of Toronto, so that he had the opportunity of publicly 
attacking the views of that prelate, who was of course distrusted by 
all shades of Liberals. I have quoted in his own words the reasons 
given by Dr. Ryerson for again separating himself and those who 
were influenced by his opinions from the great majority of the 
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Reformers. I have already described the state of parties in Upper 
Canada. There were of course Liberal Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians, and Conservative Roman Catholics, but while the latter as a 
rule voted with the Liberals, the great majority of the two former 
bodies were Conservatives. The Episcopal Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists and other smaller bodies were, with scarcely an 
exception, Liberals, as were a portion of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
under all circumstances. My object in again drawing attention to 
this division is that I propose to give Dr. Ryerson's view of the 
state of parties when (in 1838) he resumed the editorial chair of the 
Christian Guardia^i. " In entering into this contest, therefore, 
" Dr. Ryerson found that he would have to encounter a threefold 
" enemy, each section of it able, resolute and influential, especially 
" that one practically in possession of the Reserves, fighting as it was 
" for its very existence, and acting entirely on the defensive.'' The 
other sections of the " threefold enemy " were the " revolutionary 
party,'' which was said to have entertained towards him "bitter hatred," 
and which, had it succeeded in the rebellion, had threatened that their 
" first victim would be Egerton Ryerson.'' The third party of oppo- 
nents was " the British Missionary section of the Methodist commu- 
nity," who were avowedly hostile to Dr. Ryerson's views. It will be 
perceived that in the above classification the existence of the whoje 
body of Reformers, apart from the " revolutionary party," is completely 
ignored. Of course it is possible that Dr. Ryerson fully relied on 
them to support him in the course which he had marked out for 
himself, and the files of the Examiner will prove that so long as he 
adhered to the principles which he had professed in the language 
which I have quoted, I gave him all the assistance in my powej. 
Among the many articles published in the Christian Guardian 
during the administration of Sir George Arthur, I find in the " Story 
of My Life " the following extract from the series of letters 
addressed to Hon. W. H. Draper, Solictor-General, from one of 
which I have given a long extract, which proves that at the time it 
was written Dr. Ryerson must have believed that there was some 
excuse for the " revolutionary party.'' 

" I have stated that the Government has been administered for fourteen years 
" in utter contempt of the wishes of the inhabitants, constitutionally, continually, 
" and almost unanimously expressed, through their representatives and otherwise, 
" on a subject which concerns their highest and best interests, and which, as the 
" history of Great Britain amply shows, has always more deeply interested 
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" British subjects than any other. Sir, on the unspeakably important subjects 
" of religion and education our constitutional right of legislation has, by the 
" arbitrary exercise and influence of executive power, been made a mockery, and 
" our constitutional liberties a deception ; and it is to the influence over the public 
" mind of the high religious feelings and principles of those classes of the 
" population who have been so shamefully calumniated by the Episcopal Clergy 
" and their party scribes, that the inhabitants of Upper Canada are not doing in 
" 1838 what Englishmen did in 1688, when their feehngs were outraged and 
" their constitutional liberties infringed, and the privileges of Parliament trampled 
'• upon, in order to force upon the nation a system of religious domination which 
" the great majority of the people did not desire." 

I venture to submit that no other interpretation can be placed on 
the foregoing language than that the grievances of the Canadian 
people in 1838 were very similar to those which induced the people 
of Great Britain to -revolt in 1688, and, moreover, that the cause 
would have produced a similar effect but for the influence exercised 
by Dr. Ryerson and his brethren of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
Dr. Ryerson does not seem to have reflected that, if the people 
had sustained their representatives in 1836, it is highly improbable 
that there would have been any rebellion. No other inference can 
be drawn from his own writings, both before and after the Rebellion, 
than that there was at least just cause to complain of the system of 
government, which on more than one occasion he lent his powerful 
aid to sustain. When the Clergy Reserves Bill was read a second 
time the division was 28 to 21, five of the Reform members having 
voted in the majority, all of whom represented constituencies east of 
Brockville. I had a violent controversy with Dr. Ryerson on what 
I maintained to have been his tergiversation, and I occupied some 
columns of the Examiner in proving his inconsistencies by extracts 
from his own writings. If he erred, as I have always thought that 
he did, in supporting the bill for dividing the revenue obtained from 
the Clergy Reserves, he was very soon severely punished. A pro- 
minent reason, which he gave for consenting to Lord Sydenham's 
bill was, that if the Legislature had concurred in a measure for 
secularization, the House of Lords would have addressed the Crown 
in favor of its disallowance. This was actually the fate of the bill 
passed by the Upper Canada Legislature. On its reaching England, 
the Bishop of Exeter brought the subject before the House of 
Lords, and succeeded in procuring a reference to the judges of 
England, who agreed unanimously to a report that " the Legislative 
" Council and Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada have 
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" exceeded their authority in passing the Act ' to provide for the 
" sale of the Clergy Reserves and for the distribution of the pro- 
" ceeds thereof ' " The ground of this unanimous decision was 
that the power " to vary or repeal " the provisions of the Act of 
17 91, conferred on the Provincial Legislature, was prospective only, 
and did not authorize that Legislature to divert the proceeds of the 
lands already sold from the purpose originally contemplated. The 
Imperial Government lost no time in introducing a bill into Parlia- 
ment, which was, in accordance with the Provincial Act, modified 
by the opinion of the judges. That Act divided the Reserves into 
two portions, those sold before the passing of the Act, and those 
sold subsequently. The first portion was divided between the 
Churches of England and Scotland, both of which were held by the 
judges to be the Protestant Clergy contemplated by the Act of 1791, 
while the second portion was divided in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Provincial Act. It is difficult to comprehend how the 
Government could have adopted a different course, especially in 
view of the strong opinion entertained by the Governor-General that 
it was most desirable that the question should iDe settled prior to the 
Union. After the annual meeting of the Methodist Conference in 
June, 1840, on which occasion Dr. Ryerson ceased to be editor of 
the Guardian, he went to England on amissionfrom the Conference, 
and landed in Liverpool on 22nd July. He lost no time in proceed- 
ing to London, and obtained an interview with Lord John Russell 
on the 24th, the object of which was to remonstrate against the bill 
then before Parliament, which was said to be " a forfeiture of good 
" faith on the part of Her Majesty's Government, a violation of the 
" constitutional rights of the inhabitants of Upper Canada, and 
" the cause of the unpopularity of the British Government in that 
" country." In the diary, from which extracts are given in the 
" Story of my Life," Lord John Russell's motive is said to have been 
" to conciliate the Bishops," and there is not a line to indicate the 
real cause of the passage of the Imperial Act, viz., the unanimous 
opinion of the judges of England. Had Dr. Ryerson acted with the 
Reformers in opposing the passage of the Upper Canada bill, he 
would have escaped the deep mortification which he underwent 
when he found that the question had been completely taken out of 
the control of the Canadian Legislature. I may here dismiss for 
the present a question which many years later was the cause of bitter 
dissension, but which was finally settled to Dr. Ryerson's own satis- 
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faction. I shall have to treat it at more length when I discuss the 
revived agitation regarding the Clergy Reserves between 1850 and 
1854. 

The Clergy Reserve question was not the only one on which I 
was compelled to differ in opinion with the Christian Guardian. 
After thirty-five years experience of the practical working of Re- 
sponsible, or as it may be more properly termed, " Parliamentary 
Government,'' it is difflcult to comprehend the differences of opinion 
that prevailed among its avowed supporters at the period when it 
was first professedly introduced by Lord Sydenham in 1841. It 
would hardly be contended by any one in the present day that Lord 
Metcalfe was really in favor of Responsible Government, as it is 
now practised, and yet he claimed to act in accordance with the re- 
solutions of 1841. It seems desirable that the views of the various 
parties in Upper Canada at the period of the adoption of the princi- 
ple of the Union with Lower Canada, should be clearly understood. 
I feel it the more necessary to make explanations on this point, 
because, owing to the very peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed, Mr. Baldwin was literally compelled to act in a manner that 
gave his opponents an opportunity of visiting him with censure, 
which, though wholly unmerited, might appear to people at a distance, 
and unacquainted with facts, to be to some extent at least deserved. 
While Lord Sydenham had, owing to the suspension of the Consti- 
tution, no opportunity of obtaining the consent of the representatives 
of the people of Lower Canada to the Union (to which, moreover, 
they were well known to be opposed), he was under the necessity of 
appealing to the Legislature of Upper Canada. In the House of 
Assembly the old Tory party had previously had a considerable 
majority, but the question of the Union led to a formidable secession 
from their ranks, and as a necessary consequence 'the compact body 
of Reformers exercised an influence which they had not previously 
possessed. The Reformers had been entirely satisfied with the re- 
commendations of Lord Durham's report as to the mode of admin- 
istering the Government, and they implicitly believed, from various 
utterances of Lord Sydenham, that it was his intention to apply it 
in practice. It is probable that comparatively few in Canada have 
had an opportunity of reading Lord Sydenham's candid opinion on 
the state of Upper Canada in 1839. I^i ^ confidential letter, in 
December of that year, he wrote :— " I do not wonder at the cry for 
" Responsible Government when I see how things have been man- 
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" aged. Then the Assembly is such a house — spHt into half a dozen 
" parties, the Government having none, and no one man to depend 
" on ! Think of a house in which half the members hold places, yet 
" in which the Government does not command a single vote ; in 
" which the placemen generally vote against the executive ; and 
" where there is no one to defend the Government when attacked, or 
" to state the opinions or views of the Governor. How, with a 
" popular Assembly, Government is to be conducted under such 
" circumstances, is a riddle to me. I am now more than ever satis- 
" fied that the Union affords the only chance of putting an end to 
" the factions that distract the country ; the only means of recruit- 
" ing its finances, by persuading Great Britain to help the Upper 
" Canada Exchequer ; the only means by which the present abomi- 
" nable system of Government can be broken up, and a strong and 
" powerful administration (both departmental and executive) be 
" formed. " In the views expressed in the letter from which I have 
quoted, Mr. Robert Baldwin and all who acknowledged him as their 
leader cordially concurred, and beHeving as they did that it was the 
intention of Lord Sydenham to adopt them in practice, they gave 
him all the assistance in their power to carry the resolutions in favor 
of the Union. A reference to the division lists on the amendments 
proposed by Mr. J. S. Cartwright, who had defeated Mr. Bidwell 
in Lennox and Addington, will fully establish my position. In the 
minority I find the names of Mr. Attorney-General Hagerman, Mr. 
Solicitor-General Draper, Messrs. Robinson, Sherwood, Boulton, 
Gamble, Jarvis, McLean, Gowan, and sixteen others. The names 
I have given are well known members of the Tory party. In the 
majority, twenty-eight in number, were all the leading Reformers, con- 
stituting about one-half of the whole number. I find the names of 
Messrs. Thorburn, Parke, Woodruff, Small, Smith of Wentworth, Mc- 
Micking, Mcintosh, McDonnell, of Stormont, McCargar, Moore and 
Chisholm, of Glengary. After the close of the session an opportunity 
was found of placing Mr. Hagerman on the bench, and Mr. Solicitor- 
General Draper having been promoted to the vacancy, Mr. Baldwin 
was appointed Solicitor-General. Mr. Baldwin's opinions on 
Responsible Government were well known, and shortly before his ap- 
pointment a letter which he had addressed in 1836 to Lord Glenelg, 
then Colonial Secretary, had been pubKshed in the Canadian papers. 
Lord Sydenham had avowed his determination to govern in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people, and had given publicity to a des- 
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patch from Lord John Russell with regard to the tenure of some of 
the principal offices of the Government, including the Executive 
Council, the law officers. Colonial Secretary, Receiver-General and 
others. These offices had been previously held on the tenure of good 
behaviour, but were in future to be strictly during pleasure, and it was 
expressly stated that the new rule was to apply to the holders of 
offices in the right discharge of which the character and policy of 
the Government were directly involved. 

It has long been well known that Lord Sydenham was not really 
in favor of the introduction of Responsible Government, as recom- 
mended by Lord Durham, and as understood by the Reformers both 
in Upper and Lower Canada. That he deemed it expedient to con- 
ceal his real opinions at the time is now equally well known. His 
immediate object was to carry the Union, and the confidential corres- 
pondence published in his life affords a full explanation of his tactics. 
He says : "To the Union itself there are not more than eight or 
" ten out of the whole house who are opposed — all the Family Com- 
" pact ; but these few contrived to propose all sorts of things, to 
" which they knew I could not assent, as conditions to its accept- 
" ance, in order to secure the votes of the placemen and some few 
" others, who were pledged last session to these foolish stipulations. 
" But the Reformers, and the moderate Conservatives unconnected 
" with either the compact, or with office, kept steady ; and the result 
" has been that on every occasion the Opposition were beaten hollow 
" and all their proposals rejected by large majorities." The expres- 
sion " large majorities " was not altogether justifiable, for although it 
might have been applicable to some of the divisions, it certainly was 
not to those amendments proposed by Mr. Cartwright, to one of which 
I have already particularly referred. I feel persuaded that if Lord 
Sydenham's real views on the subject of Responsible Government 
had been known at the time of his administering the Government of 
Upper Canada, he never would have been able to carry the Union. 
Those views I shall now explain in his own language as I find them 
in one of his confidential letters. 

I may observe here that there can be no doubt that the letters to 
which I have more than once had occasion to refer were addressed 
to Lord John Russell, as, in the dedication to that nobleman, the 
Editor thanks him for allowing a portion of his late brother's corres- 
pondence to appear in the " Life of Lord Sydenham." The follow- 
ing extract contains the real opinions of Lord Sydenham : 

" I have told the people plainly, that as I cannot get rid of my responsibility to 
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" the Home Government, I will place no responsibility on the Council ; that they 
" are a Council for the Governor to consult, but no more. And I have yet met 
" with no " Responsible Government" man who was not satisfied with the doc- 
" trine. In fact there is no other theory which has common sense. Either the 
" Governor is the Sovereign or the Minister. If the first, he may have Ministers, 
" but he cannot be responsible to the Government at home, and all Colonial 
" Government becomes impossible. He must therefore be the Minister, in which 
" case he cannot be under the control of men in the Colony." 

It may be desirable to place here a copy of the resolutions adopted 
in the first session of the United ParUament, and which his biographer 
cites as his views brought forward in substitution for those proposed 
by Mr. Baldwin, the real fact being that there was no substantial 
difference between the resolutions, but that, through apprehension of 
Mr. Baldwin's being adopted. Lord Sydenham was driven into bring- 
ing forward the resolutions which were carried, not unanimously as 
stated, but with very few dissenting votes. They were, ist. " That 
" the head of the Executive Government of the Province being 
" within the limits of his Government the Representative of the 
" Sovereign, is responsible to the Imperial authority alone, but that, 
" nevertheless, the management of our local affairs can only be con- 
" ducted by him by and with the assistance, counsel and information 
" of subordinate officers in the Province. 2nd. That in order to pre- 
" serve between the different branches of the Provincial Parliament 
" that harmony which is essential to the peace, welfare and good 
" Government of the Province, the chief advisers of the Represen- 
" tative of the Sovereign, constituting a Provincial administration 
" under him, ought to be men possessed of the confidence of the repre- 
" sentatives of the people ; thus affording a guarantee that the well 
" understood wishes and interests of the people, which our Gracious 
" Sovereign has declared shall be the rule of the Provincial Govern- 
" ment, will on all occasions be faithfully represented and advocated. 
" 3rd. That the people of this Province have moreover a right to ex- 
" pect, from such Provincial Administration, the exertion of their 
" best endeavors that the Imperial authority, within its constitu- 
" tional hmits, shall be exercised in the manner most consistent with 
" their well understood wishes and interests." Whether these resolu- 
tions are in accordance with Lord Sydenham's views as explained in 
his letter to Lord John Russell, I shall leave my readers to judge, 
but I feel assured that there is nothing in them at all inconsistent 
with the practice which, after its introduction by the Earl of Elgin, 
in 1847, has been continued to the present day. Lord Sydenham's 
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idea was that the Governor should be virtually the Prime Minister, 
directing the policy and exercising the patronage of the Government, 
and he doubtless believed in the possibility of his being able to find 
subordinates who would undertake to defend his policy in the House 
of Assembly. His object, as was that of Lord Metcalfe a couple of 
years later, and of King George the III. in the last century, was to 
crush party connection. I feel perfectly certain that he never made 
the explanation to Mr. Baldwin which he states that he very gener- 
ally made to the advocates of Responsible Government. The 
file of the Examiner newspaper will prove that there was no mis- 
conception as to the meaning of Lord Durharri's report as to the mode 
of conducting the Government. It appears from the "Story of my 
Life " that the late Dr. Ryerson was at that time in confidential cor- 
respondence with Mr. Murdoch, chief Secretary to Lord Sydenham, 
and who subsequently wrote the narrative of his administration of the 
Government of Canada. I find in that interesting work that on the 
8th April, 1840, Mr. Murdoch wrote to Dr. Ryerson in the following 
terms : " I know that His Excellency would wish you to comment on 
" Lord John's despatch in the sense in which it is treated in the 
" Montreal Gazette. There is no doubt also that it is absurd in 
" Hon. Henry Sherwood to pretend that he is supporting the Gov- 
" ernment when he opposes their own Solicitor-General, but not less 
" so in the Examiner to support him and oppose Mr. Draper, or to 
" stand up for a kind of Responsible Government which both His 
" Excellency and Lord John Russell have declared to be inadmissible. 
" I know that His Excellency would wish you to do everything 
" in your power to support both Mr. Draper and Mr. Baldwin." In 
a note it is stated that Mr. Ryerson complied with the above request 
in the Guardian of 15 April, 1840. As matters turned out, both 
Mr. Sherwood and the Examiner were right. Both clearly com- 
prehended Mr. Baldwin's views on the subject of Responsible Gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Sherwood, as it appeared subsequently, was correct 
in believing that they were not those of Lord Sydenham. I was 
equally confident that Mr. Baldwin would not remain in office 
unless the Government was conducted on the principles for which he 
had so long contended. It was in 1839 '^at I first issued an address to 
the Electors of the County of Oxford, although no election was likely 
to take place until after the consummation of the Union. The County 
of Oxford had almost invariably returned Reformers to the House 
of Assembly, and even at the dissolution in 1836 by Sir Francis 
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Head, Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Alway had been triumphantly elected. 
The former of these gentlemen was in compulsory, and the latter, 
in voluntary banishment from the Province, and the County was re- 
presented by Tories. I was known to the electors of Oxford solely 
through my editorial articles in the Examiner, on the strength of 
which I was invited to visit the County, and to become a candidate 
for the suffrages of the freeholders on the principles embodied in the 
following address : 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF OXFORD. 
Gentlemen, — Having been tendered the support of several of the most influen- 
tial Electors of your County, I am induced to offer myself as a Candidate for 
your suffrages at the next General Election. As I am personally almost entirely 
unknown to you, I feel that I am indebted for the high honour of this invitation 
to my advocacy, as a public journalist, of those sound constitutional principles to 
Wrtich the independent freeholders of this Province are so devotedly attached. 
Those principles I shall now very briefly declare. 

I am in favour of the Union of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
provided equal justice be done to all classes of Her Majesty's subjects, and I shall 
therefore support any measure for accomplishing that object which is based on 
just and equitable principles. 

Born a subject of the British Crown, and attached by the strongest ties to my 
native country, I am sincerely desirous that a, system of Colonial Government 
should be framed, which, by giving satisfaction to the Colonists, would secure a 
permanent connexion between the British Empire and its numerous dependencies. 
Such a system is clearly pointed out in the able Report of the Earl of Durham on 
the affairs of British North America, and is so familiar to you, gentlemen, who 
have long been its zealous advocates, that it is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon 
its advantages. — Unless the advisers of the Provincial Executive be men possessing 
the confidence of the Representatives of the people, our boasted Constitution is a 
mere mockery, powerless to effect good, and a source of endless confusion, agita- 
tion, and discontent . Should I be chosen to represent you in Parliament, I pledge 
myself to use all Constitutional means to obtain for the people of this Province 
the full benefits of the British Constitution, without which I feel convinced that 
the country can never prosper. 

I am an uncompromising opponent to the pretensions of any Religious body or 
bodies in this Province, to be endowed with public lands or money for the support 
of their Clergy, or in any way to possess exclusive or superior political privileges. 
—.1 shall, therefore, if elected as your Representative, oppose to the utmost of my 
power, every measure for dividing the Clergy Reserves, or their proceeds among 
different Religious Denominations, and shall support their appropriation to purpo- 
ses of general education, public improvements, or the liquidation of the Provin- 
cial Debt. 

Convinced that the local affairs of every community can be best managed by 
themselves, I am in favour of Municipal Institutions, conferring powers of local 
self-government on the people of this Province. 
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I am a zealous advocate for all practicable measures of public improvement, 
which are calculated 1o develop the resources of the Province, giving a preference, 
however, to the improvement of the public Roads, on a systematic and uniform 
plan, as the measure of most importance to the agricultural population. 

Satisfied that nothing is more earnestly desired by the people of this Province 
than the adoption of a sound system of general education, I shall spare no effort 
to obtain for them this inestimable blessing. 

My attention has long been particularly directed to the laws by which our 
foreign commerce is regulated, and I shall not fail to use my endeavours to have 
them modified so as to meet the wishes of the people. 

On questions of a local nature, I shall be guided by the opinions of my constitu- 
ents, and I pledge myself that their interests shall not suffer by my neglect. 

I cannot conclude this address without expressing my determination to use every 
effort to put an end to the local tyranny and oppression which has been so general- 
ly practised in your County during the last two years, and which has been borne 
by the people with unexampled patience and forbearance. 

Having endeavoured, as briefly as possible, to lay before you an outline of my 
political opinions, I have only to add that if you should confer on me the high 
honour of choosing me to represent you in Parliament, my humble abilities shall 
be devoted to your service. 

I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithfiil &• obedient servant, 

FRANCIS HINCKS. 

Toronto, November 20, 1839. 

This seems a convenient opportunity to acknowledge my obliga. 
tions to the freeholders of the County of Oxford. To them I am 
indebted for whatever success I have had in public life. During a 
period of thirteen years a varying but considerable majority of the 
Reformers of the County honoured me with their support, and even 
when I was denounced by members of the same party, they returned 
me by a large majority. I shall in the course of my narrative have 
to refer to differences with individuals, but it is gratifying to me to 
be able to record the fact that, although a non-resident of the County, 
and destitute of all personal influence, I carried five out of six con- 
tested elections, and was defeated in one only by a very small majority. 
I would have gained on a scrutiny, but for an act which, to the best 
of my knowledge, was unprecedented, but which can be more con- 
veniently referred to in my notice of the period when it was com- 
mitted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

In noticing the conflicting opinions on the subject of Responsible 
Government in 184 1, it seems desirable to call attention to the fact that 
the narrative of Lord Sydenham's administration in Canada was pub- 
lished in the very year that Lord Metcalfe assumed the Government, 
and the effect which it produced upon his mind is apparent from his 
own confidential correspondence. Assuming (and I readily admit 
that he was justified in doing so) from the letters of Lord Sydenham, 
pubHshed in his " Life," that he was opposed to Responsible Govern- 
ment as understood by his Ministers, Lord Metcalfe thus wrote : — 
** It is beyond measure surprising that he adopted the very form of administration 
that was most assuredly calculated to defeat that purpose, and to produce or 
confirm the notion of Responsible Government, which he had before reprobated — 
that is the responsibility of Executive officers of the Government to the popular 
Legislative Assembly. In composing his Council of the principal Executive 
officers under his authority, requiring that they should all be members of the 
Legislature, and chiefly of the popular branch, and in making their tenure of 
office dependent on their commanding a majority in the body representing the 
people, he seems to me to have ensured with the certainty of cause and effect, that 
the Council of the Governor should regard themselves as responsible not so much 
to the Governor as to the House of Assembly. In adopting the very form and 
practice of the Home Government, by which the principal Ministers of the Crown 
form a cabinet acknowledged by the nation as the Executive Administration, and 
themselves acknowledging responsibility to Parliament, he rendered it inevitable 
that the Council here should obtain and ascribe to themselves, in at least some 
degree, the character of a Cabinet of Ministers. If Lord Sydenham did not intend 
this, he was more mistaken than from his known ability one would suppose to be 
possible, — and if he did intend it, he, with his eyes open, carried into practice that 
very theory of Responsible Colonial Government which he had pronounced his 
opinion decidedly against. I cannot presume to account for this apparent incon- 
sistency otherwise than by supposing either that he had altered his opinion when 
he formed his Council after the union of the two Provinces, or that he yielded, 
against his own conviction, to some necessity which he found himself unable to 
resist." 

It seems to me that it would hardly be possible to frame a more 
complete vindication of the Ministers, whom he pursued with such 
rancour up to the period of his departure from the Province, than 
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is contained in the above extract, and yet he had no more influential 
supporter than Dr. Ryerson, who was again credited with having, 
through his influence with the Methodist body, thrown the casting 
vote into the scale in 1844, as he had done in 1836, and with having 
thus given the victory to Lord Metcalfe. In the " Story of My 
Life," Dr. Ryerson's own account of his defence of Lord Metcalfe is 
published, and it is interesting to find that he admits frankly that : 
" My friends generally, and the country at large, were against me. 
" My elder brother John, a life-long Conservative, on first meeting me 
" after the publication of the introductory paper, said, ' Egerton, you 
" have ruined yourself, for nine- tenths of the people are opposed to the 
" Governor-General.' I answered, I know it, but I believe that nine- 
" tenths of the people are mistaken, and that if they will read what I 
" am about to write, they will think as I do." Dr. Ryerson did me the 
honor to notice my lecture in Montreal, on the political history of 
Canada, and stated that I had " revived the charge " against Lord 
Metcalfe, of being opposed to Responsible Government, and that I 
had attempted to create the impression that " there was a sort of 
conspiracy between the late Earl of Derby and Lord Metcalfe, to 
extinguish Responsible Government in Canada.'' On the strength 
of conversations with Lord Derby in 1844 and 1845, °^ Canadian 
affairs, Dr. Ryerson stated, " I know that the Earl of Derby had no 
more intention or desire to abolish Responsible Government in 
Canada than had Sir Francis Hincks himself." He also thought 
that " for such an insinuation there is not a shadow of reason, though 
the author may have thought so, from his strong personal feelings, 
and former party views, as one of the actors in the struggle." I am 
by no means unaware that the Earl of Derby, Lord Metcalfe and 
Dr. Ryerson, insisted that they were favorable to Responsible Gov- 
ernment, but I can scarcely imagine that Dr. Ryerson, who Hved so 
many years after that system had been honestly administered, could 
have believed that Lord Metcalfe entertained the same views on the 
subject as Lord Elgin. I never pretended that I had any positive 
proof that Lord Metcalfe had been specially selected by the late 
Earl of Derby to overthrow Responsible Government, but I gave 
reasons, which seemed to me conclusive, for the opinion which I 
had expressed. At the period of Lord Metcalfe's appointment there 
was a Ministry, having a larger Parliamentary support than any that 
has ever held oflSce in Canada. ' The coalition of 1842 had united 
all parties in the House, with the exception of the extreme Conserva- 
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tives, then under the leadership of Sir Allan MacNab. Lord 
Metcalfe was asked to undertake " arduous duties," and his own 
correspondence, prior to his departure from England, proves that he 
felt that he was going on a " forlorn hope " expedition. It was 
known that Sir Charles Bagot had been censured for the part he had 
taken in effecting the change in the Ministry in 1842, and in his 
parting interview with his ministers, shortly before his death, he made 
an appeal to them " to defend his memory." Lord Metcalfe's own 
opinions have been sufficiently explained, but I shall cite an extract 
or two from one of Lord Derby's latest despatches, which are a 
conclusive answer to Dr. Ryerson's statement as to that nobleman's 
views of Responsible Government as now understood. On the i8th 
of June, 1845, Lord Derby wrote thus : 

" I do not attempt to conceal from you the importance, in a public point of view, 
" which I attach to your continuance in Canada at the present moment, or the 
" extent to frhich I think the difficulties of the Province would be aggravated by 
" any change in the Executive there ; but whilst I say this most sincerely, I must 
" say, with equal sincerity, that I should consider myself most culpable were I to 
" accept of the continuance of your services at increased risk to your health, and 
" I must therefore leave the question altogether in your hands. • * * Your very 
" clear statement of the condition of parties in Canada makes very evident the 
" embarrassment to which every vacancy must expose you, and the serious 
" difficulty which, under the circumstances, must attend the administration of the 
" Government on the principles laid down by Lord Sydenham. * * Above all 
" you will not fail to impress upon your Council, though such a suggestion would 
" hardly come with propriety from me, the extreme risk which would attend any 
" disruption of the present Conservative party in Canada. Their own steadiness, 
" and your firmness and discretion, have gone far towards consolidating them as a 
" party, and securing a stable administration of the Colony." 

Lord Derby concluded by imputing to the leaders of the party 
opposed to Lord Metcalfe, a readiness " to sacrifice all national, 
" and above all, British interests, to their own personal and selfish 
" objects ; " adding that " if the present administration should be 
" broken up by internal dissensions I should indeed augur ill 
" for the welfare of Canada and for its long continuance as a 
" British Colony. " Lord Metcalfe himself had written shortly before 
with reference to the progress of his disease (which had caused 
total blindness in one eye), that he would be glad to return home, 
and that he had no doubt he could obtain permission to do so, 
but he added : "I have myself no inclination to abandon the 
' loyal portion of the community in Canada, who, in the recent 
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" crisis, have made a noble and successful stand in support of 
" Her Majesty's Government. " I think it must be sufficiently 
obvious that I was fully justified in attributing to the Earl of Derby 
a determination to crush Responsible Government in Canada, 
as understood by its supporters, and as practised during the 
last thirty-five years, and I doubt much whether, in those conver- 
sations which Dr. Ryerson held with that eminent statesman in 
1844-5, he was fully informed of his real sentiments on the subject 
of Responsible Government. Had he been fully aware at the time 
of all that he must have subsequently learned from the publication of 
confidential letters, it may be a question whether he would have 
taken that " noble and successful stand " in favor of Lord Metcalfe 
which was the real cause of the temporary overthrow of Responsible 
Government. It has been in my opinion desirable that the 
respective views of the various parties who took part in the 
Responsible Government controversy during a period of rather more 
than ten years should be clearly understood. 

This seems a convenient opportunity of noticing the views of the 
representatives of the people of Lower Canada, and more especially 
of those of the French race. I had, as early as the year 1835, made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Lafontaine and some of his friends during a 
visit which I paid to Montreal and Quebec, and after the general 
election in 1841 I was anxious to ascertain how far co-operation 
between the Reformers in both Provinces would be practicable. I 
was at the time editor of the Examiner, and obliged to write 
constantly on the political questions which were then absorbing 
public attention. Before submitting to my readers an interesting 
letter, which I received in May, 1841, from Mr. Morin (to whom, as 
well as to Mr. Lafontaine, I had written with the view of ascertaining 
the course which the representatives for Lower Canada were likely 
to take in the next Parliament), I think it may be desirable that 
I should give some account of the writer, although many still living 
are familiar with his public services. Lord Metcalfe, who was 
certainly not inclined to be partial to the Ministers, whose views were 
antagonistic to his own, did only justice to Mr. Morin in describing 
him in the following terms : — " He had been thrown in early life by 
" the troubles of his country into the stormy sea of poHtics, but I 
" believe had followed the law as a profession. His character as 
" described to Metcalfe would have fitted well the hero of a romance. 
" With administrative abiHties of the highest class, vast power of 
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" application, and an extreme love of order, he united a rare 
" conscientiousness, and a noble self-devotion, which in old times 
" would have carried him cheerfully to the stake. His patriotism 
" was of the purest water. He was utterly without selfishness or 
" guile, and he was of so sensitive a nature, and so confiding a 
" disposition, that it was said of him 'he was as tender-hearted as a 
" woman and as simple as a child.' But for these— the infirmities 
" only of noble minds — he might have been a great statesman. " It 
was my good fortune several years later to be associated with Mr." 
Morin in the formation of an Administration. With this preface I 
shall submit the letter written in 1841. 

QuEBKC, 8th May, 1841. 
To Francis Hincks, Esq., M.P.P., 

Dear Sir, — I must solicit your indulgence, and express to you my sincere 
regret for not having been able to answer sooner your very important letters to 
me and to our mutual friend Mr . Lafontaine, who has sent them to me under the 
pretence, unfounded according to me, that being out of the House of Assembly 
he was not to be considered as a leader of it. But to my own delays, which have 
been far from coming of a want of personal respect and friendship for you, or of a 
want of sympathy and united feelings on the subject of our common affairs, 
several circumstances have retarded me : first, my health which has been bad for 
some time ; secondly, my diffidence at attempting to write the English language, 
and lastly, more than all the rest, a belief that I ought not to take the lead when 
older and abler politicians held already the post of chiefs in this part of the 
Province ; the fact is that I was afraid of misrepresenting the opinions of others, 
and almost did believe that I was alone in my way of thinking, and that unless I 
should modify it I was not to consider myself as representing the general opinion 
here. However, the time drawing near when I must answer you, and having seen 
a good deal, and conversed with many of the members and other Liberals, I must 
at all events let you know my view of our present position, and although I beg to 
be considered as speaking for myself only, I will venture to say that a large 
portion of our members would agree with me. To resume the whole details in a 
few words, I am against the Union, and against its main features, as I think every 
honest Lower Canadian should be . But I am not for violence or haste. I do not 
expect a direct repeal, at least for a time, and therefore I do not wish to take a 
hostile position and embarrass Government on account of the Union. I want to 
convince the authorities of their error, and give them the necessary time to repair 
it. As to firm though moderate declarations and protestations, we would be 
unworthy of those whom we represent if we did not make them. We cannot 
sacrifice or compromise their essential rights ; we even hope that a liberal majority 
will be with us to assert them . But I am not for entering into collision with the 
other branches on any account if possible, nor for stopping the march of affairs, 
as some may have fancied. We must say what defects are to be remedied, and 
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until that remedy comes or is denied, do our best to inspire to the Colonial 
Government those liberal and popular principles and policy, which would tend in 
their application to secure the liberties and welfare of all. If I am reluctantly 
bound to oppose, I will not do it systematically. I am for peace, union and 
harmony, if they can be obtained. I still longed for those blessings when I 
resolved to re-enter public life. I would retire soon into privacy if we were long 
to be without them. I will go further, and say without hesitation that I would 
cordially support a Government whose labours would tend to impart them justly 
and honestly. Much is to be done, of course, or rather undone, to convince me 
that such is the aim of Government, when for years no other plans have been 
advanced in theory and put in practice but those which were for the destruction 
and prostration of my countrymen. But, dear sir, if justice can still be had, let 
us have justice, and help those who will offer it to us, those who are or may be 
ready to govern according to a free expression of the people's wishes and feelings. 
You may be convinced that I have no wish to quarrel with the present Governor 
or any other one. I hope that in all my life I will be, as I think I have been, and 
still more than ever if I can, above individual quarrels and considerations. Before 
the details of the Union were known, and before that law had received its 
execution, I sometimes imagined that I might be instrumental, in even an humble 
degree, in reconciling the Government and the people. It was my only aim, and 
as I had the honor to mention to Lord Sydenham the only time I have conversed 
with him, I would not think it worth while for me to meddle in public affairs 
any longer if I had not a hope of seeing that harmony subsist in the end. I may 
err, and I very often err, but to attain that end I would devote with pleasure some 
more years of my most fervent labours, if I could be brought to the belief that 
our exertions would be useful to our fellow-citizens, and our advice be heard in 
the high quarters. 

But enough, in a general point of view. I hope you have no fear of misun- 
derstandings between you and us. For my part I have none. The following 
explanations and details will, I hope, convince you that the Reformers of both' 
Provinces must and will act together, although circumstances peculiar to each 
late Province put them respectively in a different position. 

Your letters are frank, comprehensive, and to me, satisfactory. They have been 
considered so by every one of the few friends to whom I have communicated them, 
and as to those to whom I could not give a full knowledge of them, I have had 
indirect means to be satisfied that their general views are concurred in. Some 
times there is a division in words and denominations, as there may be between you 
and Mr. Neilson here, when no practical discrepancy exists. You must not, 
therefore, be alarmed at some expressions in newspapers, or in speeches, from any 
one or two of our public men. And even those expressions, in the mind of Mr. 
Aylwin and Mr. Neilson, of whom you think you have to complain, do not apply 
to you, I am quite certain, but only to some of those whom you admit yourself 
to be disinchned in some points to do justice to Lower Canada. Not that I 
approve of anything which may tend to irritate or disunite, but when I see such 
prospects of good understanding and mutual confidence, I look eagerly to them. 
You have seen how the idea of making the Repeal a sine qud non question, and of 
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the members abstaining from sitting until then, which was entertained in the 
Aurore, was combated by the Canadim. Not two, or perhaps not one, of the 
Quebec members, would be for the line of policy recommended in those articles 
of the Aurore ; as to the Montreal members, I would be very much surprised if 
they thought otherwise than we do. I thought that on this subject. Parent's 
article of the 9th April would allay all uneasiness. This last article has, no 
doubt, met your views. Here, every one continues to have the greatest confidence 
in you and the Reformers of Upper Canada, and to be thankful to you personally, 
as editor, for your defence of the Canadian character and rights. 

As to parties in the new House, there may be probably five shades or divisions, 
three with you and two with us . 

1st. Upper Canada Liberals and Reformers, decided to act honestly and 
independently, and advocating popular and responsible Government. 

2nd. Upper Canada Tories or Conservatives, independent from Government, 
rather opposed to it at this moment. 

3rd. Officials in Upper Canada, whether Tories or Reformers, by name, tied or 
predisposed to vote on all matters as if they were directly responsible to the 
present Executive. 

4th. Reformers of all grades from Lower Canada, who for the past have 
advocated liberal and popular measures, representing generally French constitu- 
encies, opposed to the Union, but friendly to the Upper Canada Reformers and to 
Responsible Government. 

5th. Officials from Lower Canada, other representatives of the self-called 
British party, and other members at Montreal, elected more or less by violence. 

Now, in my opinion, the most natural alliance is between numbers i and 4, 
although some of you approve of the Union, on account of the advantages it gives 
to Upper Canada, while we oppose it, because none of its provisions are just and 
beneficial towards us. But natural justice on one part, and common ideas and 
interests on the other, will bring an understanding even on this most delicate 
point. 

Numbers 3 and 5 will, from the beginning, act together also. 
Number 2 may join either. There is a belief here among some, perhaps from 
not knowing the past divisions and recent strifes in upper Canada, that the party 
of Sir Allan MacNab and Mr. Cartwright might unite with you and us, and agree 
upon identical plans of good government. Do you think that union possible 
under the present circumstances, or likely to last, if it could take place ? 

I make no mention of the possibility of party No. 2 joining with some of 
us to upset the Union at once, and be at warfare until an absolute repeal comes. 
I have already said I saw no prudence in that hostile stand. In that case, we. 
Lower Canada Reformers, would be divided amongst ourselves, a circumstance 
which I would deplore bitterly, but which I do not apprehend. The necessity of 
a permanent alliance should bring towards you those of us who might be inclined 
to act too decidedly, and the same reason should also bring unto us the less 
decided portion of you above. 

Should we, in the beginning, in claiming our rights as Canadians and as British 
subjects, be abandoned by you and helped by the Conservatives, that circumstance 
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would be more painful to me than I could express. It would, no doubt, lead to 
confusion and misunderstanding. Still, after that, and here I speak for myself 
and from my own convictions and firm principles on Government matters, I would 
join you and act with you on general affairs, unless I left the field altogether, out 
of discouragement. I know in this declaration I am going very far. Many 
would prefer the O'Connell-tail system, and to unite with one party or the other 
as momentary alliance or expediency may suggest. This I am unable to do. I 
have no cunning, no intrigue, and perhaps, no discernment ; and I crave only 
forwardness and honesty. Therefore, if the friends do not befriend me, I will 
leave the party, and not befriend another camp. 

You see my sincerity, and I can hardly go beyond that. But from the contents 
of your letters, there is little danger of our being thus placed. It is in that case 
that I would regret my election, when so many of my best friends, whom I could 
consult, are not to be in the House. Lafontaine, Leslie, Girouard and Huot, will 
be much wanting. Room may be made for the two first here below, if there are 
no near elections for Terrebonne and Montreal, under better protection. As to 
the two latter gentlemen, I am sorry that they have declined from the beginning. 
Past disputes on the subject of Responsible Government, as exemplified in a 
Provincial Executive Council, have created a chasm between you and Mr. Neilson. 
Now, it is very difficult to guess what he will or will not do, but when you treat 
with him personally, you will find him very accommodating. I am sure he is not 
for violence and for creating difficulties. His opposition to the Union, and his 
labours as President of the Quebec Committee, have given him an immense 
influence. If we were to support a Government ready to do justice to Lower 
Canada, and he were to oppose it, we could not go on easily. However, nothing 
of the kind is to be feared. We had some fears in the beginning — now we are 
convinced of his pacific disposition. But again, he is the leader, and not I or 
any other one. 

You must not be surprised if we are opposed to the Union, and even if our 
elections have mainly turned upon that point. Marked with so many defects in its 
details, the measure in principle has been advocated both in England and here as 
the surest means of destroying the political rights and social institutions of half a 
million of people. No other principle but that one can be sqeeezed out of it. 
The few constitutional advantages it seems to confer on Lower Canada, compara- 
tively with the late temporary Government, are offensively curtailed, and in every 
respect the whole of it is injurious to us. As to Upper Canada, with the exception 
of the debt, which I confess is a great boon, it diminishes the public liberties, and 
we have all been told to rest satisfied with that, content or not. It reduces the 
legislative functions of the Assembly to the power of voting new taxes, but without 
power to control the proceeds, or apply them, except when over about ^^150,000 
yearly, and with the strange anomaly of the Executive branch having the initiative. 
But another thing is to be dissatisfied with the Union, and another thing to be 
disposed to break everything on account of it. 1 am convinced that the late Act 
would not be immediately repealed, and that if it was, it would be only for worse. 
It is a well-known fact that it has been passed in opposition to the well-known 
wishes of Lower Canada. Bent on injustice, as are presently towards us the 

E 
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metropolitnn authorities, from lack of duty or from misapplied national prejudice, 
it is only with time, and with the help of honest and liberal men amongst you, 
we can instil better feelings in the hearts of our ralers. Let us try so to do, and 
in the meantime let Upper and Lower Canadians know and appreciate each other 
better, and cement a union which, at all events, will be pi-ofitable to both ; it is 
true that if we have not a majority for good government in the House we may be 
left under the scourge of ordinances passed permanent by the late special Council, 
but if the same body had lasted, some more ordinances might have heaped the 
system now in operation. 

We do not wish to make the Speakership a political question. If you think it 
just that a member speaking both languages should have the honour, I would 
mention Mr. Viger, Mr. Cuvillier, Mr. Quesnel, Mr. Neilson. The one who 
suits you best would, no doubt, be acceptable here ; as to offering, it has never 
been done, and however proper in its terms the circular of Sir Allan MacNab was, 
it has appeared to us something strange. If you do not, any more than us, make 
a political question of the matter, and if you wish to have a member from Upper 
Canada, I think Sir Allan or Mr. Merritt would have a chance. Why has not Mr. 
Viger' s name been mentioned ? He will certainly be the most learned member in 
historical, political and parliamentary knowledge, and his whole life has been 
devoted to the popular cause. If you prefer Mr. Cuvillier, his nomination would 
likely be welcome. We have had very little opportunity of late to know his 
opinions, but I have no doubt he is independent and liberal. Mr. Lafontaine was 
the proper choice to be made ; he has been out-seated in a bush at the furthermost 
extremity of a county, with a population of 200 Tories and 2,000 Liberals, 
Under the present circumstances, Mr. Baldwin, who otherwise would have met 
our choice, could hardly be proposed . But we have great confidence in him, and 
so has Mr. Neilson. My name has been mentioned in Lafontaine's letters, and 
in yours. I must not play the hypocrite, and will speak at once on the subject. 
Setting aside the arduousness of the task, there would be many more aged and 
more able members, to whom an injustice would be done if any junior member 
was proposed. Those members and their friends would consider it invidious. I 
think, therefore, that even if I were able to keep the balance and reconcile so many 
conflicting parties as there will be in the House, I should be out of the question. 
I had never believed that I would be thought of. I must be on the floor, where I 
will try to vie with my colleagues in zeal, independence and sincerity. I know 
prospects are not encouraging, and many think that it is better for Lower Canada, 
in the present time, to abstain altogether from politics, until justice is done to us. 
I am sometimes myself discouraged, but I hope to be able to bring on that justice, 
as one of many, if we can be understood, as I have no doubt we will. Our 
Quebec people intend to be at Kingston a few days beforehand ; so the Montrealers 
will be invited to do. Some hours of personal intercourse will do much more 
than a long written correspondence. 

You see at once, no doubt, that the annihilation of Lower Canada, as it has up 
to this time existed is a favorite project. The Tories of Montreal, therefore, have 
realized all their dreams, and they cannot be said to have been kept down, for 
they have all power upon our lives, property, rights, interests and feelings even, 
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and that without any successful appeal. And encouraged as they are, they go in 
every instance much beyond what the authorities might have even supposed. But 
Lower Canada, as a community of British-born citizens, has been transferred to 
that party, styling themselves exclusively British. We are told every day that such 
a system is to be maintained, and we be deprived of our rights and existence by all 
means, lawful or not. Will you accede to that ? An enlightened regard is to be 
had fur Lower Canada, that is to say, the r,-gard oit\i& officials and the pretended 
British party, just as they may advise for themselves or fancy for their interests, 
they being in all points to decide and judge for us, to make the law or to evade it, 
just as convenient, the regard being always subservient to the annihilation. Hence 
are legitimated fraud, violence and murder at elections, and every other thing 
which may be resorted to to maintain the enlightened regard with those who have 
assumed it to themselves. I cannot believe, nor will I ever believe, unless forced 
to do so, that such are the views of Government. If they were, it would be a 
thing much to be deprecated. Ages of suffering and hatred would ensue, where 
love and affection are so easy to be won. There is no people easier to govern or 
to maintain in affection and confidence, if but the Government would. Our poli- 
tical rights unimpaired on the one side, and the full enjoyment of our social 
institutions, unless amended by our own consent, are the best and probably the 
only means of securing for ever that affection and that confidence, at heart and at 
hand. It is that truth that I will endeavour with all my might to persuade to those 
in power, whom I would respectfully advise to shake off the dirt which subservient 
and interested partisans are heapmg every day on the sacred altar of justice, sully- 
ing the honour of the Empire itself. Should Government take n contrary course, 
I, for one, would not only support it, but help it with my utmost endeavours, and 
I would have no fears for the result of the experiment. I am a friend to British 
connexion and institutions if we truly had them ; they are sufficient to render us 
happy and contented, and to develop all our energies, and capabilities, towards one 
same end — peace, justice, and prosperity. Let us only endeavour to obtain in 
truth those liberties and institutions, and let us join in supporting any Administra- 
tion which will help us and protect us. I will add one wish more ; may the pre- 
sent head of the Executive himself be advised to adopt that liberal course. 

To effect that, a change of some men is necessary. I have confidence in Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Daly. The other gentlemen from Upper Canada you know better 
than we do. The two others here are the active agents of that domination party to 
which we owe all our evils ; they belong to that class o f officials whom Lord Durham's 
employees said that they had done enough to drive the people mad into the woods, and 
their irresponsibility and over enormous salaries have since been increased with no 
great capacity added, as far as Messrs. Ogden and Day are concerned. \Vhat you 
may have to say of Messrs. Draper and Sullivan remains with you. Now, if you 
cherish a hope that the result of our first Session might be to bring a change in the 
Executive Council, by replacing the above with more able, more disinterested, 
more honest and more popular men, alike ready to respect all and do justice to all, 
I have every disposition to act in concert with you. If the present officials cling to 
their money, why, let them continue to have it, and be divested of the power of 
doing evil, and let honest advice be given to the Governor on all subjects in which 
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the people's welfare is interested ; let enlightened public opinion replace the 
enlightened regard of party spirit, and I venture to say that very few of us will be 
wanting in the support of Government, endeavouring in the meantime to obtain 
justice and redress either by Provincial legislation or by addresses to the Imperial 
authorities. 

But let me add one thing, and I have done. Have you a hope that Responsible 
^irewMmfK/, in the way you understand it, or something near, will be offered and 
conceded to us ? What would you say of an organization of officials strictly re- 
sponsible to the Executive Summities only, who themselves would not be in any 
way responsible to the popular branch, and would pretend, instead of 
that, to compose that branch at their pleasure, and render it responsible also to them- 
selves ? Mind that there be no misunderstanding in terms when speaking of 
Responsible Government. 

I wish, with all my heart, to have given you satisfaction by thus explaining my 
views to you. I repeat it, we will easily be understood. You Reformers are our 
only natural friends. We have been ioo sincere in our past toils for liberty and 
reform, however ill-acknowledged and ill-rewarded, to join presently with men of 
other creeds. This is at least my view of the position which is likely to be taken 
by my countrymen, a position independent from the Executive but not hostile to 
It, and even of readiness to help and support it, if it would listen to our honest advice, 
and offer to us in its Councils the guarantee of men possessing public confidence. 

I may still, if I have leisure, communicate to you by letter, some views on the 
practical operation of Responsible Government. 

This long epistle will, I hope, atone for my past negligence. Excuse my English, 
for I know many of my expressions must have been very awkward. This letter is 
of course ^n'uflfe, but I have no objections to its being communicated, ^n'z'flfe/j' 
also, to some of our friends, if it can do good. 

If the Reformers were still, as should appear to you, misunderstanding each other 
in both Provinces, which, however, I do not apprehend to be the case, pray lose 
no time in setting me right, and giving further occasion to discussion and ex- 
planation. What I say I say in good faith. If I have not sooner written, I have 
not, however, been inactive. I have consulted many of our colleagues and other 
friends. All agree in deprecating violence, in desiring to act in concert with you, 
and in expressing their confidence in your friends, and yourself personally. For 
my part, dear sir, it shall be an unfeigned pleasure to me, when I am at liberty 
to cultivate your acquaintance and friendship, devoid of any political consideration. 

Mr. Huot and Mr Parent beg to be recalled to your friendly souvenirs. 

Believe me ever. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

A. N. MORIN. 

I shall now resume my narrative. 

When Mr. Baldwin accepted office from Lord Sydenham, there 
can be no doubt whatever that he believed that after the consumma- 
tion of the Union, a Ministry enjoying the confidence of the majprity 
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of the House of Assembly would be constituted by the Governor- 
General. In a situation of great difficulty he took what seemed 
the only course open to him. When invited, in February, 1841, to 
become a member of the Executive Council, in virtue of the office 
which he held, he thought it right, while accepting the office, to 
intimate to several of his new colleagues, that he could not place 
political confidence in them. The great difficulty was in regard to 
Lower Canada, there being no French Canadians in the Ministry, 
while the people of that race constituted an overwhelming majority 
of the population. As no notice was taken of Mr. Baldwin's 
communication, it was most unfair to complain afterwards that he 
acted in strict accordance with it. The general election having 
taken place, and Kingston having been selected as the seat of 
Government, the experiment of the Union was now to be subjected 
to a severe test. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIRST SESSION OF THE UNION PARLIAMENT. 

When the members of the new Parliament met at Kingston, in 1841, 
those elected as Reformers were invited to attend a meeting for the 
purpose of agreeing on a candidate for the Speaker's chair, and of 
forming, if practicable, a united party. The test was confidence, or 
want of confidence, in the existing Administration, which had been 
formed by Lord Sydenham from the old heads of departments, who 
had held office prior to the Union. The members present, without 
exception, declared their want of confidence, after which Mr. 
Cuvillier was selected as the nominee of those present, as Speaker, 
and it was agreed that Mr. Morin should move, and Mr. Merritt 
second the nomination. Notwithstanding this agreement, the members 
present were not agreed as to the policy to be adopted in the future. 
There were really four parties in the House, and they were described 
at the time as extreme Conservatives, moderate Conservatives, 
moderate Reformers, and extreme Reformers. Sir Allan MacNab 
was the acknowledged leader of the extreme Conservatives ; Mr. 
Draper, of the moderate Conservatives. The moderate Reformers 
had confidence in Mr. Secretary Harrison, but, while generally sup- 
porting the Government, occasionally voted with the party known as 
the extreme Reformers, led by Mr. Baldwin, from Upper Canada, 
and Messrs. Neilson, Viger, Morin and Aylwin, from Lower Canada. 
The moderate Reformers were anxious to support the Government, 
while the extreme section was desirous of exhibiting, by some clear 
and unmistakable act, that it did not enjoy the confidence of the 
House, as had been expressly declared at the meeting of the Liberal 
members. The election of Speaker appeared to be one mode of 
manifesting want of confidence, as Mr. Cuvillier had been present at 
the Reform meeting, and had declared such to be his opinion. It 
became known, however, that the Administration was prepared 
to accept the choice made, and that there was no probability of 
opposition. When the House met, the nomination was made by 
Messrs. Morin and Merritt, as agreed on, after which there was a short 
pause, so as to give opportunity for another nomination. I was 
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sitting on the extreme left of the House, and Sir Allan MacNab and 
Mr. J. S. Cartwright on the extreme right. When I saw that the 
vote was likely to be unanimous, I rose and said, in a very few 
words, that I considered it my duty to my constituents to explain 
my reason for supporting the motion, which was, that I was well 
aware that Mr. Cuvillier had no confidence whatever in the Govern- 
ment as then constituted. I completely succeeded in my object, but 
a letter which I wrote on the day of the election, 14th of June, 1841, 
will explain all that took place, as well in regard to the Speakership 
as to an irregularity in the mode of proceeding. Parliament had 
been summoned to meet, but, as only one branch of the Legislature 
met on that day, it was held that there might be, a doubt as to the 
legality of all its proceedings. The following is my letter : — 

Kingston, June 14, 1841. 
I mentioned in my last that Mr. Cuvillier would be the Speaker. I was not, 
however, prepared for an unanimous vote. The Coalitionists played a deep game, 
and Sir Allan MacNab did not desire to expose the weakness of his own party. 
The grand object of the Coalitionists was to prevent even the appearance of a 
triumph to the Reform party, and in this they were essentially aided by Messrs. 
Thorbum, Roblin, and a. few others of our wavering friends. Mr. Cuvillier's 
nomination had been made exclusively by the reform party, by gentlemen, who do 
not pretend to have any confidence in the present Administration, — the best proof 
of which is the fact mentioned in my last that Mr. Morin was unanimously selected 
as the proposer and Mr. Merritt as seconder. This, however, would have been 
concealed from the public, had I not stated to the House the grounds upon which 
alone I supported the nomination of Mr. Cuvillier. These were his opposition to 
many of the provisions of the Union Bill, more particularly the Civil List, his strong 
disapprobation of the Lower Canada policy of the government, and his entire 
want of confidence in the present Administration. Mr. Cartwright on this declared 
that although he had intended supporting Mr. Cuvillier he must, after my declara- 
tion move in amendment that Sir Allan MacNab be the Speaker of the House. 
Messrs. Thorburn, Roblin and Steele spoke in disapprobation of my remarks, as 
being calculated to disturb the harmony of the House. Mr. Thorburn's reasons 
for supporting Mr. Cuvillier were that he is an eminent and honourable merchant. 
On the same grounds he might have advocated the claims of Mr. Moffatt. It 
is quite evident what the consequence of silence would have been. Mr. Cuvillier's 
election, instead of being an indirect vote of want of confidence in the coalition 
Administration, would have been trumpeted forth as a victory, and we should have 
been told afterwards that had his opinions been known he would never have been 
elected. I was determined that the advisers of his Excellency should swallow 
the bitter pill by publicly voting for a gentleman who had declared his entire 
want of confidence in them. Messrs. Aylwin, Price and Morin confirmed my 
statement as to Mr. Cuvillier's opinions, and declared that they supported him on 
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the same grounds. One or two of the Tory members called on Mr. Cuvillierto 
disavow the opinions ascribed to him, otherwise they could not give him their 
support. Mr. Cuvillier, however, remained silent. Mr. Buchanan made some 
excellent remarks which will, I trust, be reported. He said the Administration 
had at present no character at all. Mr. Cuvillier was at last elected unanimously, 
and after being conducted to the chair, returned his acknowledgments for the honour 
conferred on him. A motion for adjournment having then been made, Mr. Aylwin 
in a very eloquent speech brought before the House the very extraordinary conduct 
of the Executive. Parliament had been summoned for the 14th day of June, which 
had arrived, but the three estates had not met, and no information was before the 
House that it was likely to be summoned to meet his Excellency this day. The 
honourable gentleman quoted several legal authorities on the subject and was 
listened to with great attention. He was followed by Mr. Ogden, Attorney- 
General for the East, and next Messrs. Draper and Day spoke on the same side. 
Messrs. Aylwin, Viger and Morin spoke at great length, and with great eloquence, 
in opposition to the course of the Executive. It would be out of my power in a 
letter to do any justice to the arguments of the Lower Canada lawyers, who casti- 
gated their opponents in a manner that excited the admiration of the House . One 
thing was evident to every one, viz., the legal ability was entirely on our side of 
the House. Mr. Baldwin did not speak, owing to the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed. His resignation had been tendered, but not accepted. 
Messrs. Boswell, Small and Price supported the views of Mr. Aylwin, and several 
gentlemen admitted the difficulty into which the House had been brought by the 
law advisers of His Excellency. The position of affairs is this : Parliament was 
summoned to meet on the 14th June. It has not met, ayid has not been prorogued , 
It will meet on the 15th, a different day from that appointed in the proclamation. 
It appears very doubtful under such circumstances whether any of its acts will be 
legal. The motion for adjournment was carried by a large majority, several 
gentlemen voting for it avowedly because they wished to get home for dinner, and 
because they saw no other mode of getting out of the difficulty into which they 
clearly admitted the country had been brought. Messrs. Thorburn, Thompson, 
Steele, Williams, Roblin, Cameron, Cooke, Morris and some other soi-disant 
Reformers voted with the Tory lawyers against Mr. Baldwin. Messrs. Merritt, 
Boswell, Small, Price, Powell, Durand and Hopkins voted right. Such has been 
the result of the first day's proceedings. 

It will be observed that there is a reference in the letter to the 
peculiar position of Mr. Baldwin, who had tendered his resignation, 
but had not at the time received a reply. He had recommended to 
the Governor-General a reconstruction of the Administration so as 
to obtain for it that confidence which in his opinion it did not 
enjoy. Lord Sydenham was not inclined to make any change, and 
felt confident that his Administration as then constituted would be 
adequately supported. He had a resource which he fully relied on 
for the accomplishment of his object. A rumour had been industri- 
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ously circulated that unless the House supported the Administration 
it would be at once dissolved, and another appeal made to the 
people. The Speech from the Throne was delivered on the isth ; and 
by that time Mr. Baldwin's resignation had been accepted. It was 
evident that the speech was likely to be well received in Upper 
Canada. A prominent topic was the development of the resources 
of the Province, by well considered and extensive public works. 
Prominent among these was the improvement of the navigation 
from the shores of Lake Erie and Lake Huron to the ocean, including 
the ship canals, and the channel of the St. Lawrence. For the 
prosecution of these important works the guarantee of the Imperial 
Treasury to a loan of " no less than one million and a half sterling " 
was promised. Other measures referred to, were the promotion of 
emigration, the reform of the post office, the establishment of 
municipal institutions, and the adoption of an efficient provision for 
the education of the people. The duty of proposing the resolutions, on 
which to found the address in answer to the speech, was assigned to Mr. 
Malcolm Cameron, who laid them on the table for further consideration 
after his speech. No time was lost in demanding explanations on 
the subject, that was occupying the minds of all, viz.. Responsible 
Government. The discussion was confined to the members for 
Upper Canada, with the single exception of Mr. Attorney-General 
Ogden. Mr. Draper explained at some length the position of the 
Administration, and was afterwards subjected to a kind of cross- 
examination, during which he spoke no less than seven times. On 
the whole the explanations were deemed satisfactory, Mr. Baldwin 
admitting that he had hstened to them, with a good deal of pleasure. It 
became clear that the Ministers were prepared to stake their offices 
on the success of their measures, and policy, and it therefore became 
the duty of the Opposition to regulate their future action, by their 
opinions as to the merits of the Government measures. There was 
however a preliminary question, viz., the constitution itself, which 
had never been even considered by the representatives of the people 
of Lower Canada, and which, in some respects, did not meet the 
approval of a large section of the population of Upper Canada. 
One very prominent objection in both sections was to the establish- 
ment of a Civil List by the Imperial Parliament. Another was to the 
scale on which the representation had been adjusted, and another to 
the suppression of the French language. I spoke at some length m 
support of an amendment to the address in answer to the Speech 
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from the Throne, which was moved by the Hon. John Neilson, of 
Quebec, and the following extract from my speech will explain the 
views which I advocated : 

" To many of the details of the bill he (Mr. Hincks) was entirely opposed; 
but more particularly to the Civil List, which he considered quite unconstitutional 
and unwarranted by the resolution of the House of Assembly, which was held to 
be an authority. He would appeal to his honorable friends now present, who 
supported that resolution, whether they ever contemplated that the Imperial 
Parliament were to fi.\ a Civil List for the people of Canada. (Cries of no, no.) 
But even admitting such to be the meaning of the resolution, it only authorized 
permanent provision for the Governor, and Judges, whereas he (Mr. Hincks) found 
no less a sum than p£'2o,ooo sterling appropriated for the Attoinies and Solicitors 
General, and the contingent expenses of the administration of justice. The next 
point he would refer to is the scale of representation. It was idle to concede 
Responsible Government unless there was a fair representation of the people. In 
England, they had Responsible Government for years, but previous to the reform in 
parliament being granted, it was of no practical use, and even now the real wishes 
of the people are not expressed in the House of Commons. — He (Mr. Hincks) 
would state facts for the information of the house and the country. In Upper 
Canada there were 42 members, 26 of whom were returned by constituencies 
consisting of 350,000 souls ; while the remaining 16 only represented about 63,000. 
The average of the one class was 13,500 each, and the other about 4,000. In 
Lower Canada complaints equally well-founded were made. There never would 
be peace and tranquillity in the country until an alteration should be made in the 
bill to remedy these evils. With regard to the suppression of the French language, 
he could not but recollect, that the address demanding this unjust and cruel 
provision was opposed by all Reformers in the house. It was moved by the hon. 
and learned member for Lennox and Addington, (Mr. Cartwright,) and supported 
by the hon. and learned Attorney-General, (Mr. Draper,) against, as was always 
understood, the wishes of the head of Government. When that address was 
proposed, his hon. and learned friend from the 3rd riding York, (Mr. Small,) had 
proposed an amendment in these terms : — " We trust your Majesty and the 
Imperial Parliament will view our having thus assented to the measures of your 
Majesty's government upon this important question without insisting upon 
any conditions in the details of a Union which may vitally affect the best interests 
of the people of Upper Canada, as a renewed declaration of our confidence in the 
integrity of your Majesty's councils, and of our reliance upon your Majesty's 
svacere ies\r& ti do equal justice to all your Majesty's Canadian subjects'' True, 
this amendment did not pass, but it was supported not only by his honourable 
and learned friend Mr. Small, but by the hon. members, for North Lincoln, Mr. 
Merritt ; South Lincoln, Mr. Thorburn ; Leeds, Mr. Morris ; Dundas, Mr. Cook, 
and also by the late members for Kingston and Middlesex. He (Mr. Hincks) 
would not dwell further at present on the many objections to the Union bill. He 
did not desire any immediate action upon the subject, but he was anxious to keep 
himself unfettered from all pledges to maintain that bill in its present shape. He 
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felt that if he were to echo that speech he would be deceiving the British Govern- 
ment and people, who are to be called upon to guarantee a loan for us on the full 
understanding that the present Constitution is to be maintained inviolate. He 
was unprepared in behalf of his constituents, to make any such pledge, and he 
would therefore feel bound to vote for any amendment which would keep the 
House unpledged on the subject. 

Mr. Neilson's amendment was rejected, on a division, only six 
Upper Canadian Reformers voting with the Lower Canadians in 
the minority of 25 against 50. 

I had the satisfaction of witnessing the removal of all the 
objectionable provisions of the old Union Act. The satisfactory 
settlement of the Civil List, and the restoration of the use of the 
French language, were speedily accomplished, but it was more than 
ten years before the Government, of which I was the leader, was able 
to obtain the increase of representation, which, according to one of 
the provisions of the Union Act, required the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members of both Houses. I shall make a brief reference 
to the principal measures of the Session. Prominent among these 
was the bill for establishing municipal institutions in Upper Canada. 
It had long been the practice to levy taxes on real property in Upper 
Canada, to meet various expenses, chiefly in the administration of 
criminal justice, which were expended under the authority of the 
magistrates assembled in quarter Sessions. No taxes of any kind 
had been levied in Lower Canada, but Lord Sydenham had strongly 
recommended that municipal institutions should be established, by 
the Imperial Parliament, in the Union Act. Clauses with this object 
were included in the bill sent by him to England, but during the 
discussion in the House of Commons they were withdrawn, as being 
more properly a subject for local legislation. Lord Sydenham 
thereupon introduced an ordinance for their establishment in Lower 
Canada, into the Special Council, and framed it so as to secure, as 
far as in his power, that it would not become a dead letter. The 
principal officers were to be nominees of the Crown. The Municipal 
Bill introduced into the Assembly, during the first session of the 
first Union Parliament, was substantially the same as the Lower 
Canadian ordinance, and it soon became apparent that there would 
be a formidable opposition to it. The Conservatives of Upper 
Canada, led by Sir Allan MacNab, were strongly opposed to the 
extension of popular control over the local affairs of the people. 
The Lower Canadians were prejudiced against an ordinance of the 
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Special Council, and had no desire to support any measure emana- 
ting from a Government to which they were in strong opposition. 
Mr. Baldwin grounded his opposition to the Bill, on the provision 
for the appointment of the Warden, Treasurer, and Clerk, by the 
Crown, instead of by the municipal bodies, and I believe I am 
correct in stating that his opinions were shared by the Reformers 
generally. At an early stage of the proceedings, the Lower Canadian 
ordinance was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Upper 
Canada Bill, with the view to having them made alike in all essential 
points. This rendered it impossible for the Government to yield 
to the Upper Canadians, on points that were deemed essential for 
Lower Canada, and it was soon formally announced that if any 
important amendments were made in the Government Bill, it would 
be withdrawn. It was obvious to others, as well as to myself, that 
the points in controversy were by no means essential, and that it would 
be comparatively easy, as indeed was afterwards proved, to procure 
amendments to any Municipal Act, while the total loss of the bill 
might lead to an indefinite postponement of a most important measure 
of reform. I was reluctantly compelled to take an opposite course to 
that of Mr. Baldwin, on the most important measure of the Session, 
but I was instrumental in saving the Bill, on which some of the 
divisions were very close. A few years later, Mr. Baldwin was 
himself enabled to introduce a Municipal Bill of a much more com- 
prehensive character, but the Municipal system was established in 
1 841. My speech on the third reading fully explains my views, and 
I therefore give it at length : 

Mr. Hincks. — When, sir, I was first called upon to give a vote on the ques- 
tion now before the House, I stated that I did so under considerable embarrass- 
ment. I found myself compelled most reluctantly to vote in opposition to my 
honourable and learned friend from Hastings, with whom I have almost invariably 
had the satisfaction of acting, since I had the honour of a seat in this House. 
However, sir, after listening attentively to this debate, and after participating in 
the discussion of the several clauses when in committee, I confess that I am now 
perfectly convinced that in giving my support to the bill, I shall do my duty to my 
constituents and to my adopted country. I shall, sir, endeavour very briefly to 
review the proceedings that have taken place relative to this measure. Before 
doing so, I may observe that I acknowledge myself to be a party man, and that 
I have ever been most anxious to act in concert with that political party to which 
I have been long and zealously attached. I may at the same time be permitted to 
observe that no political party can be kept united for any length of time unless 
its members have such confidence in one another, that they can freely consult 
together as to the line of policy which they ought to adopt. When this bill was 
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first brought under the consideration of the House, I felt it to be my duty to consult 
with those of my honourable friends with whom I usually act, as to the proper 
course which it would be advisable for us, as a party, to adopt. It appeared to us 
all that there were three courses to pursue— ist. To discuss our bill on its own 
merits, without any reference whatever to the Ordinance, which was formerly passed 
in the Eastern section of the Province, — an Ordinance which I, sir, disapprove of 
in some respects, just as much as any of my honourable friends from Lower Canada. 
I freely admit, sir, that such an Ordinance ought never to have been passed by 
the Special Council, and I was not backward at the proper time in expressing 
this opinion. But, sir, it being now the law of the land, I conceive that it would 
have been much more expedient, for the honourable members from the East, to have 
assisted us in getting a better bill, in securing those amendments which we all 
concur in desiring, instead of fastening their Ordinance like an incubus on our bill. 
Such a policy would have been similar to that, so successfully carried out by that 
illustrious statesman, Mr. O'Connell, for whose talents and integrity, the honourable 
member for Hastings has as high a respect as I have. That individual has 
never to my knowledge refused to support a good measure for England or Scotland 
because it was not given at the same time to Ireland. No sir, he has gone on 
the principle that he would always support a liberal measure for his fellow-subjects 
elsewhere, and has then claimed the same measure of justice for himself. I admit, 
however, that the course to which I have alluded (that of taking up our bill on its 
own merits) could not have been done without the consent of the members from 
the East. I consider myself pledged to those honourable gentlemen, that they shall 
have equal justice, and notwithstanding the taunts of the honourable and learned 
member, that some of those so loud in their demands for " equal justice " have proved 
themselves backward in fulfilling their pledges, I feel that I can conscientiously 
say that every vote I have given in this House has been in accordance with 
that principle. I will go further, sir — I will say that I have contended almost 
single-handed in opposition to the policy adopted towards Lower Canada, by the 
present Administration. I have been accused of injuring the Reform cause, of 
sacrificing the interests of the Reformers of Upper Canada in order to sustain an 
impracticable party in Lower Canada. I have been ceubured by the great majority 
of my political friends for taking the course which I did on Lower Canada politics, 
and nothing, sir, supported me in those trying times, but a consciousness that I was 
doing my duty. I confess, therefore, that I feel that such remarks are uncalled 
for and unmerited. But to revert to the subject before us. The second course 
open to us as a party was to take our bill on the same terms as the Ordinance. 
The third course was to endeavour to amend both measures, and by making the 
amendments to the Ordinance a part of our bill, to let them stand or fall together. 
The third course was the one adopted by the honourable and learned member, but 
I am not in any way responsible for its being taken. I was never in any way 
consulted on the occasion, and the first intimation I had of the determination of 
the honourable gentlemen from the East, was the notice given in the House by the 
honourable and learned member for Nicolet (Mr. Morin) that he would move to 
refer the Ordinance to the committee of the whole House on our bill. When, sir, 
I found this step taken, although I thought it, as I do still, inexpedient, I felt it to 
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be my duty on principle to give it my support, because I thought it right to shew 
that we would put both provinces on an equal footing, if we were called upon by 
the Lower Canada members to do so. At the same time I saw that the necessary 
consequence must be that we would have to take a less liberal measuie than we 
might otherwise have obtained. I know, sir, that it has been said that I have 
been frightened by the threats of the honourable and learned Secretary for the West 
that he would withdraw the bill if any amendments were carried. I disclaim being 
influenced by any such threat. My own judgment told me, sir, that to force a 
repeal of that Ordinance was impossible. You have not the power to effect that 
repeal, and you know it full well — it is idle to conceal it. The Government which 
carried the Ordinance only a few months ago would not amend it now, when it is 
going into operation, if they could possibly avoid it, and you have not a majority to 
force them to do so. There is besides, another branch of the Legislature. True, 
the honourable gentlemen opposite are answerable for the composition of that 
branch, but however we may censure the Government, for the selections that have 
been made, there is no present remedy. It is idle, sir, to talk. Honourable gentle- 
men know full well that to repeal the Ordinance at present is impossible. By 
fastening our bill to that Ordinance, then, and declaring that both must be the 
same in the leading principles, I conceived that we placed ourselves in this position : 
we had to determine whether we would take the bill as it stands, or reject it 
altogether. Now, sir, I confess that it is a matter of some surprise to me to hear 
the very extraordinary differences of opinion that have been expressed on this 
subject. In another part of this building, only a few minutes ago, I heard it pro- 
nounced a measure " liberal without a precedent." The honourable and gallant 
Knight from Hamilton, and the honourable a d learned member for Lennox and 
Addington say that it is republican and democratic in principle, and that if it be 
adopted, the people will have almost uncontrolled power. At the same time we 
are assured by the honourable and learned member for Hastings that it is " an 
abominable bill " — " a monstrous abortion" — that he views it with detestation. 
It is certainly not a little surprising that two parties so very opposite in their views 
on this very question should unite, and I cannot help observing that charges of 
coalition are quite as applicable to one side of the House as to the other. I shall 
now, sir, revert as briefly as possible to the various objections to this bill, urged 
by the honourable and learned member for Hastings, both in his speech this evening 
and in his amendments. The first points are the election of officers and payment 
of wages to the members. I concur entirely with the views of the honourable and 
learned member on these points, but as our bill was on the same footing as the 
Ordinance, and as the amendments would necessarily have been fatal to the measure, 
I was compelled most reluctantly to oppose him. But, sir, let us examine a Utile 
into facts. The honourable and learned member conceded the appointment of 
Treasurer to the Governor, and he also was willing to let the Warden be appointed 
for the first three years , 3.htr vihich he was to be elected by the Council. Now, 
sir, if this appointment is so despotic, if it renders the bill such a. " monstrous 
abortion,'' why have it for three years ? The country would gain nothing for three 
years by the proposed amendments. — Now, sir, I think that long before three 
years we shall be able to get an amendment to this bill that will entirely meet 
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the wishes of the honourable and learned member as well as myself. Let it b 
marked well that in these respects no amendment was to take place for three years. 
The next point of the honourable and learned gentleman is the territorial divisions, 
which in some districts are too large. Granted. This, however, is. an evil which 
we have it always in our power to remove. Every session almost we are setting 
apart new districts, and there can be no doubt that as our population increases the 
size of the districts will be reduced. But surely the honourable and learned gentle- 
man should recollect that this very objection applies with still greater force to 
juries. The people are now compelled to travel from the extremity of these large 
districts four times a year to the Quarter Sessions, and also to the Assizes. If, 
therefore, the distance is too great for Municipal institutions it is also too great for 
the people to be compelled to attend the courts. The next objection is the power 
of the councils to borrow. The honourable and learned member w ould not permit 
them to raise money by loan on the security of tolls or taxes, but merely to expend 
the taxes raised. I confess, sir, I was astonished to hear this objection, for 1 did 
not think such a principle would be supported by a single member on the floor of 
this House. Why, Mr. Speaker, the honourable and learned member knows full 
well that the turnpike roads in the neighbourhood of Toronto, the benefit of which 
he has himself enjoyed, have all been made with borrowed money, and he must 
know how anxious the people are to obtain fresh loans to go on with these roads. 
When the macadamized roads were first commenced they were generally unpopular 
with the farmers. Many said that they would never pay tolls, that they would 
destroy the gates, before they would submit to such imposition ; but no sooner did 
they experience the advantages of good roads than they urged the entire comple- 
tion of the main lines of communication in the district. The next objection taken 
by the honourable and learned member is the system of assessment. His amend- 
ment however, only went to the extent of taxing wild lands according to their value. 
He agrees with me that all land should be so taxed, and I believe there is hardly 
a dissenting voice in the House on the subject. The honourable and learned 
Secretary says that the Government are in favour of a change in the system, but 
they will not be prepared with a measure on the subject till next Session. Now, 
although I voted for this amendment of the honourable and learned gentleman, both 
in committee and in the House, I think his better course would be to introduce a 
separate bill to amend the assessment laws, which I am assured would carry unani- 
mously. I have now, sir, stated the objections of the honourable and learned mem- 
ber for Hastings to the bill, and which he conceives strong enough to justify him 
in rejecting it altogether. I caimot, sir, concur with him in taking such a course. 
Much as I would desire to see many of those amendments carried into effect, I 
could not justify myself to my constituents in depriving them, on such grounds, u 
Municipal institutions. I am content to let the people decide whether these 
objections are of sufficient importance to justify Reformers in joining with the 
honourable and gallant Knight from Hamilton in his attempt to postpone to an 
indefinite period laying a foundation for Municipal institutions, the superstructure 
of which will in a very short time be everything that the people can desire, — at any 
rate if it be not, it will be their own fault. I know, Mr. Speaker, the deep responsi- 
bility I have taken on myself in adopting this course. I am well aw are, sir, that 
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already every species of slander and calumny has been resorted to, in order to 
destroy my public character. I have been held up in the public prints as having 
sold myself to the Government. From political opponents I can expect nothing 
else but such attacks, but, sir, I confess I have been pained at the insinuations 
which have proceeded from other quarters. The allusions to " expectants of 
office," " government influence," I cannot, I ought not, to affect to misunderstand. 
I shall leave the Reformers of Upper Canada to judge whether I have deceived 
them, and I have, I think, some claims upon the sympathy of Reformers. My first 
connection with political life was at a. very eventful period in the history of this 
colony, at a time, sir, when hardly a journal in this Province dared to stand forth 
in defence of the great principle, which is now recognized as the only one on which 
our Government should be administered. During a very dark period of our history 
I defended that principle and the party who supported it, and it was at a time 
when I had nothing to expect but incarceration in a dungeon as my reward. The 
difficulties and embarrassments to which -^ public journalist is exposed cannot 
readily be imagined by those who have not encountered them, and not the least of 
them is the odium to which a faithful advocate of popular rights is necessarily 
exposed. He is the mark for all the animosity of the hostile party. I have, sir, 
at least endeavoured to discharge my arduous duty faithfully and conscientiously. 
I have never asked a favour from the Government, since I took up my residence in 
this Province, and no one knows better than the honourable and learned member 
for Hastings that when he was in place, and when there were prospects of our party 
having influence, I never stipulated for any personal reward. I was willing to 
give our party an independent support to the utmost of my ability . With regard 
to the people of Lower Canada, I feel that from them I certainly deserve better 
than that they should ascribe to me improper motives. I have fought their battles 
through good report, and through evil report, and, sir, it is with deep regret that I 
ever give a vote in opposition to them. I am not desirous, Mr. Speaker, of 
occupying the time of the House with remarks which have been in some degree of 
a personal character. I would not, however, have done justice to myself had I not 
availed myself of the present opportunity to repel the insinuations which have 
been made against my political integrity, and to assert that my vote in favour of 
that bill is as conscientious and independent as that of any honourable member on 
the floor of this House. It is dictated solely by a deep sense of the duty which I 
owe to my constituents and my country, and I know and feel that it will be 
appreciated by them. 

The Bill for establishing common 'schools, and for granting a 
liberal sum annually for their maintenance, was introduced by Mr. 
Solicitor Day, whose recent death, after a most honorable pubhc 
career, has been very greatly deplored by his fellow-citizens, and 
was carried without opposition. 

It is worthy of notice that after the introduction of the School Bill, 
a number of petitions were presented, praying that the Bible should 
be adopted as a school book. This led to the reference of the Bill to 
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a large select committee, which recommended the introduction of the 
Separate School clause, which was not in the Bill as originally intro- 
duced. 

There was some difference of opinion in regard to the details of 
the votes for minor public works, especially roads, but the recom- 
mendations made in the Governor-General's message were substan- 
tially adopted. I think it worth making a brief quotation from that 
message, dated 20th Aug., 1841, with reference to a public work, of 
which I have always been a warm supporter, but which, through 
what I have thought an unworthy jealousy of Montreal, has been 
opposed in later days. The message reads as follows : — " The 
" completion of the Welland Canal, the opening the communica- 
" tion between Kingston and Montreal by the River St. Lawrence, 
" for schooners and steamboats ; the improvement of Lake St. 
" Peter, and the navigation between Quebec and Montreal for vessels 
" of large burthen." 

The recommendations in regard to all the more important 
works were approved of, and I have no doubt that the St. Law- 
rence Channel improvement would have been effected by the Public 
Works Department, but for the difference of opinion, which arose 
with reference to the straight channel, between the late Mr. Killaly, 
supported by naval officers of the highest standing, and the late 
Captain Armstrong, whose opinion in favour of the present channel 
was zealously advocated by the late Hon. John Young. Eventually 
the work was entrusted to the Montreal Harbour Commissioners, the 
money required for its prosecution being raised on the security of 
the Canadian Government. Another measure, on which I felt 
compelled to support the Government, in opposition to several of 
my Reform friends, was the projected bank of issue. The subject 
was one, in which I had long taken a deep interest, indeed I had 
reason to believe that I was one of a very few members of the House 
who, in Lord Sydenham's opinion, thoroughly comprehended and 
approved of his views. In a private letter of Lord Sydenham's, 
dated nth July, 1841, he referred to this question as one which, " as 
" it involves private and class interests, I do not feel certain of 
" getting it through." It was, he wrote, " the establishment of a 
" perfectly sound paper currency by means of a single state bank 
" of issue," adding " the principle, in short, for which I contended in 
" the Cabinet, in the first instance in 1833, and which Sam Loyd 
" has since so ably advocated in a pamphlet." The pamphlet 

F 
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alluded to, by Samuel Jones Loyd, afterwards Lord Overstone, who 

died last year at the advanced age of 88, I had read a few years 

previously, and had been much struck with the soundness of the 

views therein advocated, which were, in 1844, embodied by Sir 

Robert Peel in his Bank Act of that year, which has since been 

maintained intact by successive administrations of conflicting views 

on other subjects. In the life of Lord Sydenham there is a 

memorandum on the paper currency suggested for Canada in 1841, 

to which I propose to make a brief reference. He suggested " a 

" prohibition of the issue of all notes payable on demand by any 

" but the Provincial bank." He estimated the average circulation of 

notes at the time at $4,000,000, against which he thought $3,000,000 

might be issued on pubHc securities and $1,000,000 on gold, — all in 

excess of $4,000,000 to be issued on gold alone; in process of 

time — one or two years — if the circulation should have been 

largely increased, the amount invested in public securities was 

to be likewise proportionately increased. The conclusion of 

the memorandum is as follows : " The advantages of such a 

" system would be the following : First, a paper currency would be 

" established perfectly secure of convertibility into the value which 

" it represented. It would be subject to no fluctuations, except 

" those which the greater or less amount of the real transactions of 

" the country demanding a circulation, imposed on it. It would 

" effectually prevent all those most injurious fluctuations in the value 

" of every man's property, which arise from the over issues and 

" sudden contractions, necessarily attending the issue of paper by 

" a number of conflicting bodies. Secondly, the whole profit of 

" the issue, in other words, of the power of coining a cheap currency, 

" would belong to the State — at the lowest calculation equal to 

" £3°!°°° ($120,000) or ;^3S,ooo ($140,000) a year, and capable, 

" for the reasons above stated, of increasing to double or treble that 

" amount. Thirdly, a large sum, not less than ^£750,000, 

" ($3,000,000) would be at once placed at the disposal of the State 

" for the prosecution of public works, without the necessity of 

" going into the money market to borrow, and thus increasing the 

" rate of interest, which the Province would have to pay for the 

' large loans it may be called upon to contract." Resolutions in 

accordance with the above views were laid before the House, but, on 

he motion of Mr. Baldwin were indefinitely postponed. Lord 

enhan's biographer was of opinion that, "considering the exten- 
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" sive influence of the private banks in Canada, the failure could 
" not be a matter of surprise.'' Political feeling had probably even 
more influence than the banks. The lower Canadians of French 
origin voted with Mr. Baldwin, as did Sir Allan Macnab, Mr. Cart- 
wright, and other Conservatives in opposition. Several of the 
Reformers who usually voted with the Government abandoned it on 
this question. I was of opinion at the time, and have never had 
any reason to change it, that there was a fatal defect in the scheme 
suggested by Lord Sydenham. The bank loans to the commercial 
classes, to the extent that they were based on circulation, would 
necessarily have had to be withdrawn at very serious loss, and a 
commercial crisis would have been the inevitable result. This 
might have been guarded against, by permitting the existing banks 
to retain their right of issue, to the extent of their average circula- 
tion, a course adopted by Sir Robert Peel in England a few years 
later. I had great confidence that if the proposition had been 
entertained by the House it might have been so modified as to have 
been free from the objection that I have stated above. 

No measure excited more interest during the Session of 1841 than 
the Lower Canada Election Bill. Several elections were believed 
to have been unfairly carried. In the case of Terrebonne it was 
notorious that Mr. Lafontaine had the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the electors, and yet he was defeated by Dr. McCulloch 
of Montreal. The polling place was fixed at the extremity of the 
county, and on the day of election was taken possession of by an 
armed body of men, chiefly non-electors. There had been an 
election law in force in Lower Canada which was to expire at the 
end of the next Session of Parhament after a certain date, then long 
passed. It was supposed very generally that the law had expired 
some three or four years previously, but it was held by high legal 
authorities that, in order to constitute a session, an Act must have 
been passed, and as no business had been transacted at the meetings 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada which preceded the rebellion, it 
was contended that the election law was still in force. The peti- 
tioners against the returns of those unduly elected had neglected to 
comply with the requirements of the old law, which they believed to 
have expired some three or four years previously, and the petitions 
were accordingly rejected. There was a very general feeling in the 
House that such a mode of disposing of the complaints of the peti- 
tioners would be a denial of justice, and accordingly Sir Allan 
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Macnab, the Conservative leader, introduced a Bill to provide for the 
trial of the elections complained of. This Bill, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Government, was carried by large majorities, havmg 
been supported by the Conservatives, by the regular Opposition, and 
by a considerable number of the moderate Reformers, who usually 
voted with the Government. It was rejected by the Legislative 
Council, and this was a serious blow to the Opposition. 

It was very gratifying to me that in my first Session I was chosen 
by the Select Committee oh "Currency and Banking" to be its 
Chairman, and that on the recommendation of that Committee 
important reforms were effected, especially the limitation of the use 
of the British silver tokens, which had previously been legal tender 
to an indefinite amount. It may be interesting to give the names of 
the other members of the Committee, as recorded in the vote on the 
resolutions in favor of the Bank of Issue. For the resolutions Messrs. 
Moffatt, Quesnel, Simpson, Harrison, Dunn, Dunscomb, and 
Cameron, 7. Against them Messrs. Holmes, Cartwright, Neilson, 
Morris, Buchanan, Merritt and Burnet, 7. The resolutions were 
carried by my own casting vote as Chairman. A brief extract from 
some explanatory remarks made by me at the time may be interest- 
ing, and I have added to them the letter from Dr. Raguet to Mr. 
Cowell, Agent of the Bank of England to which I had referred : 

We shall avail ourselves of the present opportunity to examine some of the ob- 
jections which have been urged against the Bank of Issue. It has been asserted 
that the effect of establishing such an institution would be to increase very ma- 
terially the power of the Executive. This is a most erroneous assumption. The 
Bank would have no control whatever over the public, as it would neither discount, 
receive deposits, nor deal in Exchange. Its functions would be to supply the paper 
currency of the country, precisely as the Mint does the metallic. The second 
objection is that, as the profits of the existing Banks are principally derived from 
their circulation, they would be compelled to wind up their affairs and close busi- 
ness if deprived of that privilege. To this we answer ■ Banks are established be- 
cause the public convenience requires them, and it is quite evident that they must 
obtain a remunerative profit. Under the present system a portion of this profit 
is derived from the public at large, who hold their notes. If they were deprived 
of the right of issue they would obtain precisely the same profit, but it would have 
to be paid fy their customers, as it is in England, where the most profitable business 
is done by Banks of Discount and Deposit alone. So far, then, as the Banks are 
concerned, they would be paid under the proposed system by their customers, 
instead of, as at present, by the community at large. It is said that if the Banks 
were suddenly called on to redeem their present circulation they would have to 
contract their loans, and thus bring distress upon their debtors. This difficulty has 
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undergone serious consideration, and we have no hesitation in stating that it may 
easily be overcome. Even, however, admitting that some temporary inconvenience 
might be experienced, it should weigh nothing in comparison with the permanent 
good that would be effected for the country. Every additional charter to issue 
paper money increases the difficulty of changing the system. 

We find that in England and the United States, notwithstanding that the most 
eminent financiers have become convinced that the only mode by which a sound 
paper currency can be obtained is through a Bank of Issue under the control of 
Government, so rooted is the present system that it is almost impossible to change 
it. Canada, on the contrary, has an opportunity at present that she may never 
have again of establishing a currency that will be the admiration of the world. — 
We have copied in our present number a letter from Dr. Raguet of Philadelphia 
to Mr. Co well, agent for the Bank of England, in which a scheme for a Bank of 
Issue, substantially the same as that which has been proposed for Canada, is ably 
advocated. We confess we have but slight hopes that this important measure will 
be carried into operation. The Bank influence is powerful in the House of 
Assembly. A few years ago the Lower Canada members were opposed to the 
present Banking system, but it will be found that the infl-ience of the Banque du 
Peuple is quite as strong as that of the Chartered Banks. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

Letter from Condy Raguet, LL.D., President of the Chamber of Commerce of 

Philadelphia. — Author of " The Principles of F7-ee Trade Illustrated" and of "A 

Treatise on Currency and Banking^' to John W. Comell, Esq., Agent of the Bank 

of England in the United States. 

Philadelphia, April 15, 1839. 

My Dear Sir, — As you are upon the eve of departure for England after, as I 
understand, a highly successful issue to your financial mission to this country, I take 
occasion to hand you a copy of the "Treatise on Currency and Banking " of which 
you have seen a few of the early chapters, in the hope that yon will find them in the 
main in accordance with your own views on these important subjects. I am the 
more inclined to this expectation from recollecting the tenor of the frequent con- 
versations I have had with you. from which I need hardly say I derived much 
valuable, instructive, and practical information, as well as from a perusal of the 
unpublished pamphlet with a copy of which you favoured me, setting forth your 
individual opinions upon the best system of reform for the paper currency of 
England. 

In regard to the latter subject I am fiee to confess that the United States have a 
det^ interest in its discussion, and they will owe much to the political economist 
or statesman who shall be so fortunate as to successfully advocate a reform that 
shall prevent fluctuations in the currency of Great Britain. It was some years 
since remarked in our Congress, by a member, that the barometer of the money 
market of the United States was hanging up in the Stock Exchange of London. 
Since the conflagration of that building I would say that the barometer has 
been hanging up in the " parlour " of the Bank of England ; and in truth so 
closely allied are our two currencies by the ill-advised change in our gold coinage, 
in the year 1834, that it is impossible that any expansion or contraction of the 
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currency can take place in England that will not be felt here ; in the one case, 
inviting our banks to extend their discounts, and thereby excite overtrading and 
speculation; in the other case compelling them to' contract their loans and 
thereby produce a general commercial embarrassment. 

The plan you have suggested, and to which I have above referred, appears to me 
eminently adapted to accomplish the end proposed ; and if the paper currency of 
the country were under the control of a single legislative body, as it is in England, 
instead of thirty bodies as it is, / would recommend it as the best plan I have yet met 
with for enabling the public to enjoy all the benefits of a paper circulation without 
any of its evils. 

According to that plan, as I understand it, the Mint is to issue certificates for 
sums of one pound, five pounds, and any greater denomination, upon a deposit of 
gold of equal amount, and such fixed proportion of the gold so deposited as may 
be ascertained from experience to be the amount that may, with the most perfect 
safety, be vrithdrawn by exportation from the metallic portion of the currency, is to 
be immediately invested in the public funds, by Commissioners appointed for that 
purpose. By this process the following results will be effected : 

Firstly. The mixed currency, after the exportation of the gold above referred to, 
will be precisely equal to the quantity of coin that would have existed in the 
country had there been no Mint Certificates. 

Secondly. The country would derive the profits resulting from the employment 
of a certain amount of capital in commercial pursuits which would otherwise have 
been unprofitably employed as currency. 

Thirdly. The public, and not private corporations or individuals, would enjoy a 
profit resulting from the circulation of the paper money precisely equal to the 
accruing interest on the public debt held by the Commissioners — and, 

Fourthly. The country would be entirely exempted from any fluctuation in the 
currency other than that to which a metallic currency is liable ; it being necessarily 
incident to the plan that whenever Mint Certificates should be returned in 
payment for gold, the Commissioners should obtain in the market by a sale ot 
public securities, an amount of coin precisely equal to that which was invested, on 
the issue of the notes so returned. 

Against the soundness of this plan I am not able to see any objections. How 
far a general panic arising from war or domestic disturbance might render it difficult 
to sell public securities in a time of emergency, you are far better able to judge 
than I am. Certain is it, however, that no depression of the stock market could 
result from a reaction of an expanded state of the currency, the most frequent 
cause of depression at the present day, for, as there would be no expansion, there 
could be no reaction. 

Before parting I cannot omit the occasion to say to you that, although the 
political horizon is at this moment somewhat overcast, I cannot persuade myself that 
two countries like Great Britain and the United States, so peculiarly adapted to 
supply each other's wants, and whose mutual interest it so manifestly is to maintain 
an eternal friendship, can at this enlightened day be guilty of the folly of going to 
war ; and now wishing you a safe and expeditious voyage, I subscribe myself, very 
truly and respectfully. 

Your friend and servant, 

CONDY RAGUET. 
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I was again compelled to separate myself from Mr. Baldwin on 
a question for completing a number of the macadamized roads in 
Upper Cariada, which were in an unfinished state, but which had 
been commenced on the faith of Acts of the Provincial Legislature. 
The amount to be raised was to be secured by tolls, and, if these 
should be insufficient, by direct taxation on the districts in which 
such roads were situated. Mr. Aylwin proposed to omit any acknow- 
ledgment of a public debt not contracted by and with the consent of 
the representatives of the people of the late Province of Lower Can- 
ada. The division was i5 to 40, and for the first time Mr. Baldwin had 
no supporter from the Reformers of Upper Canada but Mr. Price. 
Mr. Durand, who had scarcely ever before divided against him, did so 
on this occasion, as he likewise did on another amendment of Mr. 
Aylwin, by which he proposed to apply the ;^i, 500,000 of Imperial 
guaranteed bonds solely to the redemption of the old debt, and to the 
completion of the St. Lawrence and Welland Canals. After the rejec- 
tion of these amendments, the vote on my resolution for the roads was 
put, and lost by the casting vote of the Speaker, the yeas having 
been 25 and nays 25. This was an extraordinary division. Of the 
25 nays, 16 were Lower Canadians, 7 members from the Eastern 
part of Upper Canada, and Messrs. Baldwin and Price, while in the 
25 yeas were 21 members west of Brockville and four from Lower 
Canada. The roads were all in the West. I had again to divide 
against Mr. Baldwin on the Bill to amend the Usury Laws, which was 
carried, although every French-Canadian in the House voted against 
it, Mr. Baldwin acting with Sir Allan MacNab, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. 
McLean, and a number of Reformers. On this, as on many other 
questions, I found Mr. Holmes and Mr. Dunscomb, of Montreal, to 
entertain views more in accordance with my notions of Liberalism 
than my old alUes. 

As the Session drew towards its close, the personal attacks made 
on me by a portion of the Liberal press became more violent, and .1 
was compelled in self-defence to address letters from the House of 
Assembly to my own paper, the Examiner, explaining at some length 
my political course, both before and after the commencement of the 
Session. The following letter was dated isth September, 1841, and 
indicates very clearly the hostility which had been manifested towards 
me. 

The Editor of this journal is at present too much occupied, as a reference to 
our columns will prove, to engage in newspaper controversy with the contemporary 
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press. When the Session of Parliament is over, he will be as ready, as he has 
always proved himself to be, to break a lance with all who may feel disposed to 
attack him. At present, however, it seems indispensably necessary to notice, as 
briefly as possible, the charges preferred by the Kingston and Woodstock 
" Heralds," that we have abandoned our principles and become a steady supporter 
of an administration which we atone time denounced as unworthy of pohtical 
confidence, and for taking office under which, at the commencement of the present 
Session, we opposed Mr. Parke's re-election. The above is the substance of the 
allegations advanced by our contemporaries, and in order to refute them satis- 
factorily it is necessary to call the attention of our readers to the whole course of 
events since the arrival of the present Governor-General. 

It will be recollected that during the last Session of the Upper Canada Legisla- 
ture, when the Union of the Provinces was recommended, we supported the general 
policy of the Executive to the utmost of our power, acting in concert with the 
Reform members of the House. We continued that support until the Lower 
Canada policy of the Government was developed, and as we found that the Reform 
party of that Province were never consulted, and that the administration was 
conducted in direct opposition to their wishes, we felt it our duty to state candidly 
our conviction that unless the confidence of the great mass of the people of that 
section of the Province was obtained, there could not be a strong, efficient or 
popular government. We considered that the Reformers in each section of the 
Province had been struggling for the recognition of a great principle of government, 
and that they ought now to unite to bring it into practical operation. Every man 
acquainted with the state of parties in the country must be aware of the very 
different circumstances under which the elections were held in the different sections 
of the Province. In Western Canada the Reformers, with hardly an exception, went 
to the hustings as avowed supporters of the existing administration, while in Lower 
Canada they were avowedly its uncompromising opponents. The writer was one 
of the very few exceptions to the general rule in Upper Canada. We were most 
part.cular in declaring that we did not commit ourselves to the administration, but 
that we would use our utmost efforts to secure to the country a liberal and efficient 
Council. When the elections had terminated, and the meeting of Parliament 
approached, there was of course much discussion and speculation as to the line of 
policy to be pursued. We are now warranted in saying that a large majority of 
the party desired that Mr. Baldwin should have remained in the Council, and that 
he should only have abandoned it in case he found that other influence pre- 
ponderated over his own. Others thought that he ought at once to insist upon a 
change of Ministry, on the distinct ground that unless the Reformers of both 
Provinces were united by such a course, there could not be a strong and efficient 
government. We have no desire to shrink from our full share of the responsibility 
of having not only advised but strongly urged the latter course. We are fully 
convinced that if it could have been accomplished, there would have been a steady 
ministerial majority that would have carried every measure that has been carried ; 
some perhaps in a better shape, and some that have been lost . It is idle no w to 
discuss whether, if the Reformers had acted firmly. His Excellency would have 
yielded to their wishes or dissolved Parliament. The latter he would have had to 
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resort to, and the Reform members generally acted under the conviction that he 
would have availed himself of that right. At this time Mr. PARKEtook offtce. Mr. 
Parke had been an old fellow.member on whom Mr. Baldwin had to rely in 
taking his stand, and it must be obvious that, assuming Mr. Baldwin's views 
correct, nothing could be more prejudicial to his success than this course of Mr. 
Parke. When the members met, the Reformers from Upper Canada, though not 
satisfied with the Government, declared their determination to give it a fair trial, 
and refused to Mr. Baldwin that support on which he had to rely. Mr. Baldwin. 
as well as the writer and perhaps some others, were bound by public pledges to 
use their efforts to unite the two sections of the Reform party, and this could only 
be done by getting such concessions as would justify the Lower Canadians in 
supporting Government. The attempt was made to form " An United Reform 
Party," and it signally failed. — The views of the members from the different sections 
were found to be dissimilar, and accordingly they could not unite. We shall not 
regret our individual efforts to accomplish that union, nor shall we shrink from 
avowing and justifying them on all occasions. 

The formation of a new Ministry on the declared principle of acting in concert 
with a United Reform party having failed, all parties were compelled to look to the 
measures of the administration, and we can now declare that, previous to the Session 
of Parliament, our opinion was given repeatedly and decidedly, that in the event of 
failure in obtaining such an administration as would be entirely satisfactory, the 
policy of the Reform party was to give to the existing administration such a support 
as would enable it to carry out liberal measures which we had no doubt would 
be brought forward. Ws have adhered to that opinion. We consider that it 
would have been political suicide, because we were thwarted in our own views to 
aid^the Tories in embarrassing an administration disposed to carry out Reform 
measures, although not so fast as we could desire. We found, moreover, when we 
came to act in Parliament with men the great majority of whom we had never met 
before, that we could not act as a party man with several gentlemen who must be 
considered active leaders of the Lower Canadian Reformers. There is no 
individual in the House of Assembly for whom, as a private individual, we entertain 
a more sincere respect than the venerable and kind hearted member for the 
County of Quebec, Mr. Neilson ; but as a politician, we have found ourselves 
almost invariably opposed to his views. We have been an attentive reader of the 
Quebec Gazette for several years, and our subscribers must be well aware that 
its principles are entirely dissimilar from those advocated in the columns of the 
Examiner. Mr Aylwin is another prominent leader of the same party, and with 
this gentleman we hold no views in common. Lower Canada politics are indeed a 
mystery to us. In some instances the contrasts are most singular. The Liberals 
of Lower Canada send us Messrs. Neilson, Aylwin, Berthelot and Burnett as 
Reformers, while the Tories send Messrs. Sol.-Gen'l Day, Black, Dunscomb, 
Holmes and Simpson. — Without in the least degree adopting the opinions of the 
latter gentlemen, we hesitate not to say that they are many degrees more liberal 
than the former. 

The preceding remarks will, we trust, explain to our readers satisfactorily that 
when it became impossible to hold the " United Reform Party " together by means 
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of a ministry which must have carried out liberal measures, there were no means 
of preventing it from breaking up. It has long since ceased to bean organized 
party, and, as we stated in our last, can never be revived except on broad and 
general principles well understood by the people. 

The Kingston Herald has thought proper to accuse us of having acted corruptly, 
and of having supported the Government ever since the Bank of Issue scheme was 
explained to us by His Excellency the Governor-General. It happens, strangely 
enough, that many days before we had even seen His Excellency, and at the very 
time that our opposition was, as the Herald s,3.ys, so strong, we had advocated the 
Bank of Issue in the committee on Banking. Previous, to.i, to our having seen 
His Excellency, we had reason to believe that Mr. Baldwin, as well as other 
members of the party, were not unfriendly to the proposition. When we supported 
the Bank of Issue, (a scheme, by the way, which we have been in favour of for 
several years,) we were in as strong opposition to the Government as Mr. Baldwin 
is now, and yet we would not oppose a good measure on account of the paltry 
patronage which it would confer on the Head of the Government. Prom having 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of the question, it was given out by the 
opponents of the measure that we expected the appointment of Commissioner- 
This is the course always adopted on such occasions in order to deprive an advocate 
of any influence which he might otherwise possess, and, as according to the old 
proverb, '■ every thing is fair in politics as in war," we cannot find fault with our 
opponents for spreading such reports. It is probable, too, that any assertion of 
ours on the subject will be disbelieved. Notwithstanding we do unequivocally 
assert, that neither from His Excellency nor any one connected with His 
administration was there ever even an allusion made to the subject of the 
Commissionership, and there certainly never appeared such a prospect of the bill 
being carried as to render it at all probable that the Government had troubled 
itself to make a selection of officers. We have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that Mr Moffatt, one of the first commercial men in the Province, and one certainly 
not liable to any charge of being actuated by interested motives, and one who was 
rather an opponent of the Government than otherwise, gave a steady support to the 
Bank of Issue from the very first, while several of the majority voted, not from 
disapprobation of the principle, but because they could not have the patronage of 
the officers. 

We have occupied more space than we at first intended with this reply to the 
attacks which have been made against us, and which are unsustained by anything 
approaching to argument. When charged with deserting a party it must be 
proved that we have deserted the principles of our party, and ' that our 
opponents will have difficulty to do. In conclusion, we would observe that we view 
the attack of the writer in the Kingston Herald more with feelings of pity than of 
anger. We have had no difficulty in discovering the author, whose amiable 
character is daily developing itself. His efibrts, however, to damage our reputation 
will, if we be not greatly mistaken, tend but little to exalt his own character. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LORD SYDENHAM'S DEATH AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

The first Session of the United Parliament of Canada had been 
only just closed when Lord Sydenham died, owing to the effects of an 
accident which he had met with shortly before. About the same 
time Sir Robert Peel became Prime Minister of England, and Lord 
Stanley Secretary of State for the Colonies, in succession to Lord 
John Russell, who had been a cordial supporter of Lord Sydenham's 
policy. The choice of a Governor-General to succeed Lord 
Sydenham fell on Sir Charles Bagot, a diplomatist of considerable 
experience, who had been at one time Minister to the United States, 
and afterwards to the Netherlands. As the new Governor-General 
had been a member of the Conservative party in England, and as 
he had been appointed by an administration enjoying the confi- 
dence of that party, the Canadian Conservatives were sanguine that 
their leaders would be restored to power. They were soon 
undeceived. Before the close of the year Mr. Draper publicly acknow- 
ledged that his opinions in regard to the French-Canadian leaders 
had undergone a material change from the time that he had first met 
them in Parliament. It had, moreover, become clear to a statesman 
of Mr. Draper's sagacity, that it would be found impracticable to carry 
on the Government satisfactorily so long as the representatives of 
the great majority of the people of Lower Canada were excluded 
from political power. Among the early acts of Sir Charles Bagot 
was the selection of Mr. Valli^res de St. Real, then resident Judge 
of Three Rivers, for the Chief Justiceship of Montreal. The Chief 
Justice had, previous to his election to the Bench, been a member 
of the House of Assembly, and had been distinguished for his 
ability and independence. He had on more than one occasion 
opposed the views of Mr. Papineau, and had done so without 
losing the confidence of the Liberal party. During the suspension 
of the Constitution he had been one of three Judges, all French- 
Canadians, who had granted writs of habeas corpus, holding that the 
suspension of that Act by the Special Council had been ultra vires. 
He had been in consequence suspended from the exercise of his 
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judicial functions, but had thereby acquired an increased amount of 
popularity. At the period of which I ana treating the people were 
still in the habit of looking on the Governor as the responsible head 
of the Executive, and accordingly Sir Charles Bagot obtained an 
amount of confidence from the French-Canadians that no previous 
Governor had ever enjoyed. Very soon after the appointment of 
Chief-Justice Vallieres it was proposed to me for the first time to 
join the Administration, as Inspector-General, the title at the time of 
the office subsequently known as Minister of Finance. Prior to the 
Union the chief duties of the Inspector-General had been to vouch 
for the correctness ofthe Warrants issued on the Receiver-General, but 
it had been the avowed intention of Lord Sydenham that the Inspector- 
General, to be appointed, should be a member of the House of 
Assembly and of the Administration. The Inspector-General for 
Upper Canada was the late Hon. John Macaulay, of Kingston, a 
member of the Legislative Council, and the late Mr. Joseph Gary 
had filled the same office in Lower Canada. The latter gentleman 
was induced to remain in the department as Deputy Inspector 
General, where his services were very valuable. I never heard under 
what circumstances Mr. Macaulay vacated the office. He may have 
been required by Lord Sydenham, as other officials were, to find a 
seat in the Assembly, and may have preferred placing his office at 
the disposal of the Governor-General. I have no doubt that the 
delay in making the appointment was caused by the necessity of 
making satisfactory arrangements with the old incumbents, but there 
is no doubt whatever that Lord Sydenham had contemplated having a 
Minister in Parliament to explain and defend the financial policy of 
the Government. In the personal attacks made on me towards the 
close of the Session, the motive of obtaining this important office 
was freely imputed to me, but at no time during the year 1841 was 
I approached on the subject. In sketches of the life of the late 
Hon. Malcolm Cameron it has been said that the office was offered 
to him and refused. Had the offer been made I cannot imagine on 
what grounds it would have been refused, as Mr. Cameron had been 
one of the most decided supporters of the Government during the 
Session, and as he did accept the temporary appointment of Com- 
missioner of Enquiry into the manner in which the officers of 
Customs performed their duties. After what I have stated in regard 
to my course during the first Session of the United Legislature, it 
will not cause surprise that I should have determined to cast my lot 
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with the administration, whose poHcy I had supported. I had no 
reason to doubt that my constituents in the county of Oxford 
approved of my course, and that they would signify that approval 
by re-electing me on my acceptance of office. My expectations 
proved to be well founded. The most embarrassing circumstance 
that I had to contend with was the absence of opposition. I have 
already mentioned that the candidate who opposed me at my first 
election pretended, as did the majority of his supporters, to be 
friendly to the administration of which Mr. Baldwin was then a 
member. A leading member of the party then opposed to me was 
the late Hon. P. B. deBlaqui^re, a member of the Legislative 
Council, who had, during the Session of 1841, supported the poHcy 
of the administration, and who was therefore not only unwilling to 
oppose my re-election, but anxious to obtain for me the support of 
my late opponents. Under existing circumstances nothing could 
have been more damaging to me than such support, and I had as my 
opponent an old Toronto Reformer, who had moved within a very 
short space of time to the township of Zorra. In appeaHng for 
support to those by whose suffrages I had been elected I declared 
that, unless my old supporters were satisfied with my course during 
the past Session, I had no desire to be re-elected by the votes of 
those who had opposed me. Mr. John Armstrong, my opponent, 
had a much smaller following than I had anticipated, and the Con- 
servatives did not vote in any large numbers. They, however, 
prevented any candidate opposing me from their party, and the 
result was that, on my acceptance of office, I was re-elected by an 
immense majority, — my former supporters, with very few exceptions, 
voting in my favor. I was sworn into office at Montreal on the 
9th June, 1842, and re-elected on the 6th July following. I have 
. already furnished my address to my constituents on the occasion of 
my first seeking their suffrages, and I shall now give a copy of that 
which I addressed to them on my acceptance of office, to which I 
shall append my farewell remarks to the subscribers of the Examiner 
on my taking leave of the Toronto press. They appeared on the 
22nd June, 1842. 

TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Gentlemen : — 1 avail myself of the earliest opportunity afforded me to acquaint 

you that I have felt it my duty to resign the important tnist which you committed 

to me rather more than twelve months ago, and that, having since accepted from His 

Excellency the Governor-General, the office of Inspector-General of Public 
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Accounts, with a seat in tlie Executive Council, I shall claim your suffrages at the 
approaching Election as a member of the Provincial Administration. 

I am well aware, gentlemen, that this high mark of the favour and confidence 
of Her Majesty's Representative has been conferred upon me not so much in 
consequence of my own merits as of my advocacy of those views of public policy 
which have obtained the general approbation of the people. I have accepted office 
without the slightest compromise of my well-known political principles, and I 
shall not continue to hold it unless the Administration with which I am connected 
shall be supported by the public opinion of the country. 

When, at the last General Election, you placed me in the proud situation of your 
Representative, I told you that unless I was honoured with a large share of your 
confidence, it would be impossible that I could serve you usefully. I would on 
the present occasion repeat this declaration in the most emphatic manner. The 
approbation of my public conduct which you manifested in such a flattering manner 
on the occasion of my last visit to the county, encourages me to hope that you will 
feel gratified that, as a Member of the Administration, I shall have increased 
opportunities of advancing the general interests of the Province, and I therefore rely 
with confidence that you will by your votes at the hustings sanction the course 
which I have advisedly taken. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen. 

Your faithful and ob't servant, 

FRANCIS HINCKS. 

Toronto, June 20, 1842- 
This number will complete the fourth volume of The Examiner, and, with it, the 
connection of the present Proprietor and Editor with the Press will terminate for 
the present. We venture to hope that we may take leave of our contemporaries 
with tlie satisfaction of believing that no differences of a personal character exist 
between us. During the greater portion of the last four years party politics have 
run unusually high, and we have doubtless written much in a harsher tone than waj 
either necessary or advisable. We are unconscious, however, of having, in a single 
instance, attacked an individual on any but public grounds, and never certainly 
under feelings of animosity. At all times, and under all circumstances, we 
shall look back to the period of our connection with the Canadian press vrith feelings 
of high satisfaction. We feel that we have laboured faithfully and zealously in 
the great cause of civil and religious liberty, and we have been rewarded far beyond 
our deserts by the approbation of a very influential portion of the people of our 
adopted country. 

I shall here refer to a circumstance of rather singular character 
which occurred shortly before my acceptance of office. An action 
for libel had been commenced against me, prior to the Session of 
Parliament in 1841, by the Laird of MacNab, the damages claimed 
being ;£iooo (I4000). The Counsel for the prosecution were Mr. At- 
torney-General Draper, and Mr. Henry Sherwood, and his partner Mr. 
John Crawford. The trial only came off in 1842, a few weeks before 
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my appointment as Inspector-General, and both the leading counsel 
against me were soon after my colleagues in the Government, while 
Mr. Baldwin, who was my counsel, with Mr. Blake, afterwards Chan- 
cellor, was at the time in strong political opposition to me. The 
alleged libel was the production of the pen of Mr. Dugald C. 
MacNab, and had reference to disputes between the Laird and the 
settlers in the township of MacNab. The result of the trial was a 
verdict for the plaintiff with ^^5 damages. It was generally believed 
at the time thai the verdict was a compromise between the jurors 
who were for giving large damages and those who were favorable to 
a verdict for the defendant. The Laird of MacNab had proposed 
in a letter, which was made the subject of a report of Council, to 
settle a township with his clansmen and others from the Highlands of 
Scotland. He himself was at once to be granted 1200 acres, which 
quantity was to be increased to 5000 on his completing the settlement 
of the township. He was to be authorized to advance money for the use 
of the Settlers, for which they were to pay interest. The MacNab, 
after having located a number of settlers, applied for his full 
grant of 5000 acres, but, when the descriptions of the lots were given 
in, the department of the Surveyor-General found that the lots were 
in many cases those on which his settlers had been located, and when 
this fact became known the Government refused to sanction the 
issue of the patent, and from that time forth there was a state of 
hostility between the chief and his clansmen, one of whom appealed 
to the pubUc, through the columns of my paper, the Examiner. 
I should hardly have deemed this trial worthy of notice, but for the 
singular circumstance that it took place only a few weeks prior to 
my being appointed a member of the Government, and that I should 
have had as opposing counsel two gentlemen who were about to be 
my colleagues, while I was defended by the leader of the Opposition, 
of whom I wrote in the Examiner as follows ; — " It would be 
"out of our power to do anything like justice to the admirable speech 
" delivered by Mr. Baldwin in defence of the freedom of the press, 
" and in support of the allegations contained in the paragraphs 
" which we have copied." Among other evidence was that of a 
settler named Alexander MacNab, who stated that the claim of the 
chief, for the steerage passages of himself, his wife, and six chil- 
dren, had been ^^150. I had to pay heavy costs, as the witnesses 
had to be brought to Toronto from the Bathurst district, and there 
were no railways in those days. 
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A few months after Sir Charles Bagot's assumption of the Gov- 
ernment it became necessary to fill the office of Superintendent 
of Common Schools, which had been created by an Act of the 
Legiskture passed in the preceding Session. The appointment 
was conferred on the Rev. Robert Murray, a Presbyterian Minister, 
resident at Oakville, U. C. After an incumbency of rather more 
than two ■ years, Mr. Murray accepted the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Toronto, owing, as is stated by Dr. 
Hodgins in his "Story of the Life of Dr. Egerton.Ryerson " to his 
" feeling the anomalousness of his position, and his inability and 
" powerlessness to establish a system of public school education." 
He was succeeded by Dr. Ryerson, and Dr. Hodgins devoted some 
chapters of his work to a narrative of Dr. Ryerson's previous corres- 
pondence with the confidential secretaries of Lord Sydenham, Sir 
Charles Bagot, and Lord Metcalfe, gentlemen wholly irresponsible 
to Canadian public opinion. At the commencement of Chapter 43 it 
is said that the alleged reward " which Dr. Ryerson received from 
" Lord Metcalfe was long a favorite topic on which Dr. Ryerson's 
" enemies loved to dilate," and an attempt is then made to prove 
that there is really nothing on which to base such a charge. It 
appears from a letter written by Dr. Ryerson on the 14th Jan., 1842, 
after Sir Charles Bagot's arrival, and addressed to Mr. Murdoch, the 
same Secretary with whom he had been in confidential correspon- 
dence during Lord Sydenham's life, that in the last interview that 
he had with that nobleman it was intimated to him that " he might 
" be more usefully employed for his country than in his then limited 
sphere." His reply was that he " could not resign his present official 
position in the church " at that time, but he proceeded to state that 
he knew of no position that would suit him, likely to be at the dis- 
posal of the Government, except the superintendency of Common 
Schools. Lord Sydenham was not at the time certain of the passage 
of the Bill, but expressed his determination to get it passed if possible, 
and to give effect to what he had proposed. Whether this conver- 
sation was known to any of the Ministers does not appear, but the 
early communication of its substance to Sir Charles Bagot's Secretary 
is a tolerably clear indication of Dr. Ryerson's wishes in Jan., 1842. 
The appointment of Mr. Murray was made in May, 1842, about 
four months after "the date of Dr. Ryerson's letter. His brother 
John wrote in 1844 as follows : " You know that when your appoint- 
" ment to the office of Superintendent of Education was talked of 
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" in Toronto in 1842, I was in favour of your accepting the appoint- 
" ment. The appointment that was made I thought a most unwise 
" one, and the late Executive greatly lowered themselves in making 
" it. Whenever I have thought of the thing since I have felt disgusted 
" with the late Government that they should have been guilty of 
" such a shameful dereliction of duty and honor as not at least to 
" have offered the appointment to you.'' The testimony of the late 
Hon. Isaac Buchanan is brought forward to prove that nothing pne- 
vented the appointment of Dr. Ryerson in 1842 but " the most 
" unworthy church prejudices of parties who had influence with the 
" Government of the day,'' while Dr. Ryerson himself stated that the 
Cabinet of Sir Charles Bagot "rejected the application of every 
" Methodist candidate for office." I think that I can throw some 
light on the subject, but before doing so I must call attention to 
a note furnished by Dr. Hodgins himself, in which he cites from a 
letter of Hon. Isaac Buchanan dated March,i843, (apparently the very 
same letter already quoted with reference to the appointment of 
Rev. Robert Murray,) the following words : " whom we had got 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of Education." The appoint- 
ment was largely due to the influence of Mr. Secretary Harrison, 
who was to be himself Chief Superintendent, and who was on terms 
of intimacy with the Rev. Robert Murray, who had been his near 
neighbour at Oakville. Whether Mr. Harrison was aware of Lord 
Sydenham's intentions in regard to Rev. Egerton Ryerson does not 
appear, but I should think it probable that there may have been 
some difference of opinion in the Cabinet, because I distinctly re- 
collect that Mr. Murray got up a recommendation for the appoint- 
ment to which he procured the signatures of a large number of the 
supporters of the Government, and among others, I have no doubt, 
that of Mr. Buchanan, and it must have been to that testimonial 
that Mr. Buchanan referred when he wrote in 1843 "whom we 
had got appointed." Mr. Buchanan, in the same letter, refers to his 
having " shared the somewhat delicate duty of getting our esteemed 
" friend. Rev. Robert Murray, to accept a professorship," the object 
having been to make way for Dr. Ryerson. It appears from the docu- 
ments supplied by Dr. Hodgins that Dr. Ryerson offered his ser- 
vices to Lord Metcalfe as his defender, and this at a time when he 
was well known to be a candidate for office ; that those services 
were accepted, and that at a subsequent period he was appointed. 
There is nothing at all unusual in such an arrangement, nor any- 

G 
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thing discreditable, on the assumption that Dr. Ryerson believed 
Lord Metcalfe right, which I have no desire to question. The 
appointment, of course, was unsatisfactory to the members of both the 
great political parties. The Church, then edited by the late 
Bishop Bethune, pronounced it " an impolitic and heartless step," 
and it was naturally enough condemned by the Reformers. As to 
the objections to the appointment of Methodists, it must be borne in 
mind that they were looked on by both parties as what were popu- 
larly termed " loose fish," on whom no reliance could be placed, 
and this was owing to their having so often changed sides during the 
memorable political contests from 1824 to 1849, ^ period of about a 
quarter of a century. 

I had been about three months in office when Parliament tnet, in 
September. During the recess Mr. LaFontaine had been elected for 
the North Riding of the County of York, Mr. Baldwin having elected 
to sit for Hastings. It had become apparent that there would be a 
fonnidable coaHtion against the Government, owing to a combination 
between the Conservative members, under the leadership of Sir Allan 
MacNab and the Liberals, who ranged themselves under Messrs. 
LaFontaine and Baldwin. As no division actually took place, the 
relative strength of parties was never tested. The administration 
had been seriously embarrassed, owing to the absence in England of 
Mr. Attorney General Ogden, and of Mr. Secretary Daly, the only 
members from Lower Canada having seats in the Cabinet. During 
the recess the Solicitor General Mr. Day had been raised to the 
bench, and the vacancy had not been filled. There was no difference 
of opinion in the administration, as to the necessity of obtaining, if 
possible, the co-operation of the leading French Canadians, and it 
was well known that this could not be secured without recognizing 
the claim of Mr. Baldwin, who had in the previous year resigned 
office expressly on the ground of the necessity of reconstructing the 
Cabinet. Mr. Draper had expressed his readiness to make way for 
Mr. Baldwin, but there was a great difficulty experienced owing to 
the absence of the Lower Canadian members of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Daly arrived shortly before the session, but Mr. Ogden was still 
absent, although he must have been well aware of the critical situa- 
tion in which the administration was placed. It was found to be 
absolutely necessary to act without him, and accordingly Sir Charles 
Bagot was advised to offer Mr. LaFontaine a seat in the Executive 
Council, with the office of Attorney-General, and also one for another 
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member of his party, with the office of Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, and the vacant office of Solicitor-General of Lower Canada. He 
was likewise informed that the office of Attorney-General for Upper 
Canada would be conferred on Mr. Baldwin. It was stipulated that 
pensions should be granted to Mr. Ogden, the absent Attorney-General 
for Lower Canada, and to Mr. Davidson the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, both of whom had accepted their offices before they had 
been made political. Mr. Lafontaine rejected the offer made to him, 
after consultation with Mr. Baldwin, and probably others, and a 
motion of want of confidence in the administration was proposed by 
Mr. Baldwin. During the debate, Mr. Draper read Sir Charles 
Bagot's letter to Mr. Lafontaine, which quite electrified the rank and 
file of the French Canadian party, especially as it contained a declara- 
tion that, by the proposal made. His Excellency felt that " he had 
exhausted his efforts " to do justice to the French Canadians. To 
what extent outside pressure was brought to bear upon the leaders I 
can form no conception but it was generally believed at the time 
that Mr. Baldwin was the chief obstacle, and that he insisted that the 
proper course of proceeding was that the existing administration 
should resign, and that Mr. Lafontaine or himself should be called on 
to form a new one. To such a course, the administration would not 
have consented, unless a vote of want of confidence had been carried, 
and the publication of the Governor General's letter was not calcu- 
lated to produce that result. It was believed that the letter in 
question had produced a powerful effect, as well on the French Cana- 
dian party, as on the Conservatives. Rumours were afloat that if Mr. 
LaFontaine should continue to reject such offers, other, more pliant, 
leaders would be found ready to accept them. The Conservatives, 
who had not lost the hopes which had been inspired by the acces- 
sion to power of a Conservative Government in England, and the 
appointment as Governor-General of a decided Conservative, as Sir 
Charles Bagot had always professed to be, were staggered by the 
letter to Mr. Lafontaine, and it was at least doubtful whether they 
would have voted for Mr. Baldwin's want of confidence resolution 
when they found that it was not Ukely to lead to their own accession 
to power. Whatever views may have been entertained by the various 
parties, the result was a re-opening of the negotiations, and the final 
acceptance of the terms proposed, subject to the stipulation that the 
pension question should be what is termed an open one, the mem- 
bers voting as they should themselves desire to do. I may here dis- 
miss that question. It was my official duty to propose the pensions 
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to the house, when a motion to postpone the consideration of the 
question was carried on a division. The new Ministers had to be 
re-elected and did not take their seats during the session, which was 
speedily brought to a close, a vote of credit having been obtained, 
and all parties feeling the necessity of giving the reconstructed Min- 
istry time to consider its future policy. Canadian historians have 
designated the reconstructed Ministry as the first LaFontaine- 
Baldwin Administration, and in a book published by Mr. J. O. Cot6, 
a clerk in the Executive Council office, their names are placed at the 
head of the list of Councillors, while their colleagues, Messrs. Aylwin, 
Small and Morin are placed in their proper places, at the foot. There 
is no doubt whatever that Mr. Cot^ in that and in another instance, 
to which I shall refer, altered the records of the Council. From the 
period of the Union up to the time of his resignation in 1843, the 
Hon. Robert Baldwin Sullivan was the senior member of Council 
and leader of the Government in the Legislative Council ; while in 
the Assembly, although Mr. Harrison conducted the business, Mr. 
Draper was in effect the leader. The members of the Government 
took precedence according to the dates of their appointments, and 
the gentlemen placed in Mr. Cote's book as senior to Mr. Sullivan 
never themselves claimed such precedence, nor was it ever accorded 
to them. I may take this opportunity of correcting a statement 
made by Mr. Turcotte, in his history, to the effect that the old Min- 
isters yielded to a condition that they would conform to the policy 
of their new chiefs. The statement has not the slightest foundation 
in truth. Mr. Cot6 again altered the records in 185 1. In his state- 
ment of the Councillors prior to 27 th October in that year he places 
my name correctly above that of the Hon. Mr. Tach6, as it had 
invariably been from the period of the formation of the LaFontaine 
administration in 1848. In October, 1851, 1 was, on Mr. LaFontaine's 
resignation, called on to form a new administration, and I applied for 
assistance, in respect to Lower Canada, to Mr. Morin, who had been 
Speaker of the Assembly in the previous Parliament. As I never 
resigned, and as I merely became first Minister, there could be no 
conceivable reason for removing Mr. Tache's name, and placing it 
above mine. That there was an intentional and deliberate deviation 
from the official records seems to me conclusive from the fact that 
in the first edition of his " political appointments,'' published in 
i860, Mr. Cote gave the lists precisely as they are in the Council 
books, while in his subsequent edition, published in 1866, the 
nariics are misplaced, as already stated. In both cases Mr. 
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Cot6 simply put the names of his countrymen out of their proper 
place, so as to give them a precedence to which he must have known 
they were not entitled. Soon after the session, Mr. Ogden returned 
to England, and was subsequently created Attorney-General of the 
Isle of Man. A vacancy occurred in the collectorship of the port 
of Hamilton, and Mr. Davidson willingly accepted it, in lieu of the 
pension which he must have felt great doubt of obtaining, as under 
the circumstances, and considering that it would be opposed by some 
of the Ministers, it was doubtful whether the members would have 
been induced to give an unpopular vote. It happened unfortunately 
that, soon after the session, Sir Charles Bagot's health became so bad 
that he was forced to resign his office. The part that he had taken 
in bringing about the reconstruction of the administration did not 
meet the approval of Lord Stanley, who was at that time Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in the administration of Sir Robert Peel, 
and this circumstance, together with his subsequently published des- 
patches, have always appeared to me to be conclusive evidence that 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was selected with the object of overthrowing 
the new system of Government. It was Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
opinion, that " Sir Charles Bagot yielded to the coercive effect of 
Lord Sydenham's arrangements," but that " he had not the least 
intention of surrendering his power into their hands," but that " the 
contest was staved off by his illness," that " but for the visitation of 
Providence, which soon sent Sir Charles Bagot to his grave, there 
would in time have been a collision between him and his Council." 
It is of course difficult to deal with the mere surmises of one who, 
whether specially sent out for the purpose of reversing Sir Charles 
Bagot's policy, or not, had an object in representing him as having 
been incapable of performing his duties. Sir Charles Bagot's policy 
was consistent from first to last, and there was never any reason to 
suppose that he would have obstructed a Ministry which he had 
taken an active part in forming. To the last he maintained the most 
cordial relations with all his Ministers, and took an affectionate leave 
of them shortly before his death, appealing to them " to defend his 
memory," a duty which I have on all occasions endeavoured to per- 
form. Sir Charles Bagot had been trained in a good school. He had 
been a member of the House of Commons when a young man, and 
had been an Under-Secretary of State. He had then entered the 
diplomatic service, in which, during several years, he represented the 
Crown at important missions, one of which was at Washington, and 
he was therefore well acquainted with popular government. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"THE METCALFE CRISIS." 

The successor of Sir Charles Bagot was Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, 
who had been trained in the East India civil service. It was 
perhaps unreasonable to expect that a civilian with such antecedents, 
and of mature age, should succeed in the administration of a 
Parliamentary Government. In Kaye's life it is admitted that on his 
assuming the Government he found various parties in existence, one 
of which is designated the loyal Conservative party, and it is added 
" It was only therefore with that party that Metcalfe, as the Repre- 
" sentative of the Imperial Government, could properly sympathize." 
That remark is sufficient to designate the pit into which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe fell. For many years prior to the Union, the invariable 
poUcy of aU Governors had been to treat the masses of the people 
as disloyal, and a small minority as alone fit to be entrusted with 
power. The avowed object of the Union was to confer self- 
government, in its integrity, on the people at large, as distinguished 
from a clique, and yet it is frankly admitted by Kaye that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe could only sympathize with the minority. In one of his 
own despatches to the Secretary of State, referring to that party he 
wrote : " It is the only party in the colony with which I can 
" sympathize. I have no sympathy with the anti-British rancour of 
" the French party, or the selfish indifference towards our country 
" of the Republican party. Yet these are the parties with which I 
" have to co-operate." Such were Sir Charles Metcalfe's opinions 
of his constitutional advisers, enjoying at the^time the confidence of an 
immense majority of the representatives of the Canadian people. 
The most extraordinary instance on record of Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
views, on the subject of constitutional government for Canada, is to 
be found in a letter addressed by him to Col. Stokes, one of his India 
correspondents, which is as follows : — " Fancy such a state of things 
" in India, with a Mahomedan Council and a Mahomedan Assembly, 
" and you will have some notion of my position." Sir Charles 
Metcalfe knew well that for causes, which it is unnecessary for me to 
discuss, it has been deemed impracticable to confer representative 
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institutions on the people of India, but it could scarcely have been 
believed, had not his biographer placed the evidence before our eyes, 
that he considered the people of Canada equally unworthy of 
popular government. The period of my official communication with 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was but brief, having commenced in April and 
terminated in November, 1843. It is not, I imagine, pretended by 
any one in the present day, that Sir Charles Metcalfe's views on the 
subject of what is known as Responsible Government, were in 
accordance with modern practice, and yet he in his replies to 
addresses, and on other occasions, insisted that he was favourable to 
that system, as explained in the resolutions adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of the House of Assembly, when proposed by 
the administration with the concurrence of Lord Sydenham. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived at Kingston, then the Seat of Govern- 
ment, on the 29th March, and about a month afterwards the mem- 
bers of the administration had reason to apprehend that he held 
views entirely antagonistic to their own, on the subject of what was 
popularly termed " Responsible Government." In Kaye's life of 
Lord Metcalfe extracts are given from two confidential despatches 
to the Secretary of State, one dated 24th April, the other 12th May. 
There is a marked discrepancy between these despatches, the cause 
of which I shall explain. In the first he wrote : " Hitherto noth- 
" ing disagreeable has occurred in my communication with the 
" Council or with the several individuals of which it is composed. 
" Their views and mine correspond on several questions. They are 
" generally able men. Several of them are influential. I do not 
" perceive that any benefit would arise from any practicable change. 
" The point on which I most proximately expect to incur a differ- 
" ence with them is their claim that the Government shall be 
" administered in subserviency to their party views. They expect that 
" the patronage of the Government shall be bestowed exclusively 
" on members of their party, and in support of their influence. I 
" dislike extremely the notion of governing as a supporter of any 
" particular party. I wish to make the patronage of the Govern- 
" ment conducive to the conciliation of all parties by bringing into 
" the public service the men of greatest merit and efficacy without 
" any party distinction. My powers of usefulness, Httle as they 
" might be under any circumstances, will be paralysed by my being 
" forced in any degree to act as the supporter of a party." It must 
have been a few days after the writing of the foregoing despatch that 
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Captain Higginson, Sir Charles Metcalfe's private Secretary, had a 
conversation with Mr. Lafontaine at the Governor's dinner-table on 
the subject of an appointment, which resulted in a proposition on 
the part of the Secretary that Mr. Lafontaine should afford him an 
opportunity of conversing on the political state of the country. A 
meeting was arranged for the following day at noon, when a conversa- 
tion took place, which possesses great interest, as bearing on subse- 
quent events. On the 12th May, Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote another 
confidential despatch,from A^hich I shall make some extracts, prefacing 
them with the comments of the biographer, who thus wrote : — " A 
" week or two afterwards the encroachments which he appre- 
" hended had commenced. Lafontaine and Baldwin were endeav- 
" ouring to usurp the Government, and to reduce the Governor- 
" General to a mere passive instrument in their hands. Already 
" had the former threatened resignation.'' The despatch states : — 
" I karn that my attempts to conciliate all parties are criminal in 
" the eyes of the Council, or at least of the most formidable member 
" of it. I am required to give myself up entirely to the Council ; to 
" submit absolutely to their dictation, to have no judgment of my 
" own, to bestow the patronage of the Government exclusively on 
" their partisans, to proscribe their opponents, and to make some 
" public and unequivocal declaration of my adhesion to these con- 
" ditions — including the complete nullification of Her Majesty's 
" Government — a course which, under self-deception, he denom- 
" inates Sir Charles Bagot's policy, although it is very certain that 
" Sir Charles Bagot meant no such thing. Failing submission to 
" these stipulations, I am threatened with the resignation of Mr. 
" Lafontaine for one, and both he and I are fully aware of the 
" serious consequences likely to follow the execution of that menace, 
" from the blindness with which the French Canadian party follow 
" their leader." No explanation is given, either in the despatch or 
in the biography, as to Sir Charles Metcalfe's authority for 
making such statements, and the members of the administration 
knew nothing except from Mr. Lafontaine's report of his conversa- 
tion with Captain Higginson. In August, 1844, after the despatch had 
become public, and been severely criticised, an article appeared in 
the Toronto Colonist, in which it was intimated with sufficient 
precision that the authority for the despatch was the Governor's 
private secretary. Captain Higginson. It was felt by all the friends 
of Mr. Lafontaine that he had been treated with great unfairness, in 
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having a report of a private conversation communicated to the 
Secretary of State to his prejudice, without his having been afforded 
an opportunity of seeing the report, and pointing out any objec- 
tions he might have entertained to it. When the Colonists article 
appeared, in 1844, Mr. Lafontaine promptly laid before the public 
his report of the two conversations with Captain Higginson, which 
is materially different from that communicated by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to the Secretary of State. I published in the Pilot of 
1 8th September, 1844, the articles in the Colonist, and Mr. La- 
Fontaine's memorandum prefacing them with the editorial remarks 
which follow : — 

IMPORTANT REVELATIONS. 

It has been our duty on several occasions to bring under the notice of the public 
the conduct of Capt. Higginson, Private Secretary to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General, an officer who, being altogether irresponsible within this Province, 
ought in our opinion to have most carefully abstained from all interference in our 
local politics. We have been, and probably shall be again, accused by the Gov- 
ernment press of being influenced by feelings of personal hostility towards Ca|it. 
Higginson. Such feelings, we are altogether unconscious of entertaining, and we 
have accordingly disclaimed them. It is for the public to judge whether Captain 
Higginson has interfered in the poUtics of the country, and whether such inter- 
ference is not utterly inconsistent with Responsible Government. 

We are now under the painful necessity of bringing a charge of a very grave 
character against Capt. Higginson, and one that we believe our readers will agree 
with us in thinking relates to a subject of the deepest importance to the inhabi- 
tants of this Province. We shall endeavour to confine ourselves strictly to facts, 
and shall, after putting our readers in possession of them, leave them to draw 
their own conclusions. 

It will be fresh in the recollection of the public that Lord Stanley in his late 
speech on Canadian affairs quoted an extract from a despatch of Sir Charles ilet- 
calfe, dated in May, r843, i° which His Excellency informed His Lordship that 
certain demands had been made on him, it was of course supposed, by the Exe- 
cutive Council. We quote the extract read by Lord Stanley. 

" I am required to give myself up entirely to the Council ; to submit absolutely 
to their discretion; to have no judgment of my own ; to bestow the patronage of 
the Government exclusively on their partizans ; to proscribe their opponents, and 
to make some public and unequi vocal delaration of my adhesion to these condi- 
tions involving the complete nullification of her Majesty's Government." 

It is needless to say that when the report of Lord Stanley's speech reached 
Canada, the Ex-Ministers were much surprised to find that His Excellency had 
stated as a fact that demands had been made on him of which tliey had never 
even heard. The comments of the press on this despatch were so pointed and 
severe that it was felt absolutely necessary to offer some explanation. Accord- 
ingly the British Colonist, a Ministerial paper published in Toronto, and the 
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medium through which the Rev. Mr. Ryerson has communicated to the public 
his defense of the Governor-General, viras furnished with information that could 
not have bun obtained witkout the direct sanction of the Government. That infor- 
mation, which is embodied in the leading article of the Colonist of the 20th 
August last, consists of an extract from an unpublished despatch, the same from 
which Lord Stanley quoted, and also a minute of a communication said to have 
been made to an officer of His Excellency's Household (Capt. Higginson), by a 
member of the late administration, who is termed in the despatch " a dictatorial 
Councillor," but who, in a subsequent number of the Colonist, is more particu- 
larly referred to as "the leader of the late Council," thus placing it beyond a 
doubt that Mr. LaFontaine is the gentleman alluded to. 

It is obvious that nothing can be more interesting to the Canadian public than 
the fullest information as to the cause of the "antagonism" between the Gov- 
ernor-General and the late Ministry, which was entertained by His Excellency 
almost from the period of his arrival, although never communicated to them until 
the day previous to their resignation. It has been denied by the supporters of His 
Excellency's policy that this "antagonism" was towards " Responsible Govern- 
ment " itself; that, on the contrary, it was to certain views of the late Ministers 
on the subject of the distribution of the patronage of the Crown. The article in 
the Colonist, together with the information which it is in our power to communi- 
cate, will, we think, tend to enlighten the public. We propose to copy that portion 
of the Colonist's article relating to this important subject, together with a memo- 
randum furnished to us by the councillor therein alluded to, of the circumstances 
under which his conversation with Capt. Higginson took place, the points on which 
it turned, and the views expressed both by Capt. Higginson and himself. We 
shall further take the Uberty of offering a few comments of our own on the whole 
matter. 

It would appear that, notwithstanding Capt. Higginson's declaration to Mr. La- 
Fontaine, the conversation in question must have been sought for the purpose of 
pumping Mr. La Fontaine for the information of the Governor-General. Such a 
mode for Governors to obtain information as to the opinions of their constitutional 
advisers is at least a novel one. It would appear from the authorized article in the 
Colonist that a communication had been made by an Executive Councillor to an 
officer in the Household on the occasion of a rumour that "His Excellency was 
about to appoint an aide-de-camp who was not liked by this leading Councillor 
and some of his colleagues. '' It would have been strange indeed had the Coun- 
cillor gone to Capt. Higginson to make a remonstrance on this subject, but it is 
not at all extraordinary that a conversation should ensue at the dinner table on a 
subject then generally spoken of. On Col. Heriot's death Col. DeSalaberry 
arrived at Kingston, notoriously to ask for the vacant office. He had an interview 
with the Governor-General |on the subject, and it was immediately afterwards 
given out that he had received a promise of the appointment. The office was a 
sinecure ; the salary had been obtained by an annual vote of the Assembly, and 
the Ministry had to take the responsibility of asking Parliament to vote it. 

There is a gross misrepresentation in Capt. Higginson's statement where he in- 
sinuates thai the ground of opposition was dishke of Col. DeSalaberry. The ob- 
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jection was to the principle of filling up a sinecure place when a favourable opportu- 
nity offered of getting rid of it. When the rumours to which we have referred 
became current, it may naturally be supposed that the Ex-Ministers were a little 
embarrassed. Whether the conversation which took place between Mr. LaFon- 
taine and Capt. Higginson prevented the appointment we cannot say, but it was 
never made. — This conversation which originated about the Provincial Aide-de- 
Camp was so interesting to Capt. Higginson, that he was anxious to continue it, 
and, at his request, Mr. LaFontaine made an appointment with him for the next 
day, when a conversation three hours in length took place. — Capt. Higginson con- 
sidered Mr. LaFontaine's sentiments, expressed to him in the confidence of private 
conversation, "sufficiently startling and important to require a careful minute, and 
communication to the Imperial Secretary of State." Did it never occur to his 
mind that he was treated by Mr. LaFontaine merely as a private gentleman, and 
that before reporting his conversation, he should have stated his intention of doing 
so, and should have permitted Mr. LaFontaine to examine his minute and see that 
he was not misrepresented ? The public will judge how far it is possible for such 
an account as that in the Colonist to be a faithful exposition of the sentiments of 
one party when the opinions expressed by the other party to the conversation are 
carefully withheld. This omission Mr. LaFontaine has supplied. His memor- 
andum will carry with it to every man's mind the conviction of its truth. The 
sentiments expressed by Capt. Higginson are precisely those which Lord Falkland 
has openly avowed and attempted to practise, which Sir Charles Metcalfe himself 
avowed to his Councillors the day prior to their resignation, when "he did not 
disguise his opinion that these affairs could be more satisfactorily managed by and 
through the Governor himself, without any necessity of concord amongst the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, or obligation on their part to defend or support in 
Parliament the acts of the Governor." They are also in accordance with the 
views expressed by Lord Stanley on the question of patronage, when he said that 
in a colony we " could not have the life of the British Constitution." It is in 
accordance with these views that Sir Charles Metcalfe has long been trying to 
form a patchwork cabinet. How far he has succeeded we shall leave the public to 
judge. 

Capt. Higginson's report of Mr. LaFontaine's sentiments on the different sub- 
jects referred to in a three hours conversation is very incorrect, but how could it be 
otherwise when he has compressed it into about twenty lines. It will appear from 
Mr. LaFontaine's memorandum, that the principles which he laid down are those 
upon which he and his colleagues accepted office, and which have long been recog- 
nized as the political creed of the reformers both of Upper and Lower Canada. 
There could be no mistake on his side but we can readily imagine how a gentle- 
man who is such an adept in the art of " paraphrasing " as Capt. Higginson, might 
twist what Mr. LaFontaine said into what he has pubhshed in the Colonist. We 
do not forget the celebrated passage in the reply to Mr. LaFontaine's letter : — 
" In other words, that the patronage of the Crown should be surrendered to the 
Council /or the purchase of parliamentary support, for if the demand did not mean 
that it meant nothing, as it cannot be imagined that the mere form of taking advice 
without regarding it, was the process contemplated." Is it not sufficiently evident 
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that the "process contemplated" by the Governor-General was either not to take 
the advice of his Council at all, or to go through "the mere form of taking advice 
without regarding it ? " The paraphrasing Secretary commenced practising his 
art at a very early period of Sir Charles Metcalfe's administration of the Govern- 
ment. We have said but little of the conduct of Capt. Higginsonin seeking a private 
interview with Mr. LaFontaine, and without his permission taking a note of the 
conversation, and reporting the sentiments expressed during its continuance, both at 
the dinner table and in his office, paraphrasing it as he thought fit, and then hand- 
ing it to the Governor-General to be communicated to the Secretary of State as 
the sentiments of that gentleman and his colleagues. We cannot indeed trust our- 
selves to say much on this subject, and shall therefore content ourselves with 
reminding our readers that it has now been fully established that the May despatch 
in which the "antagonism" was first announced, was founded on Mr. LaFon- 
taine's private conversation with Capt. Higginson, that Mr. L. asserts that the 
report of that conversation is incorrect, and that it appears from his lucid memo- 
randum that Sir Charles Metcalfe's view of Responsible Government and of the 
resolutions of September, 1841, are in complete " antagonism" with those of the 
Ex-Ministers and the majority of the House of Assembly, as the former have 
always asserted. We shall close our remarks on Capt. Higginson's conduct with 
the following cutting extract from Mr. LaFontaine's memorandum, which deserves 
particular attention : 

" It is only by this publication in the Colonist that the Councillor has learned 
that a report of the conversation has been made to the Governor-General." 

We confess that we are at a loss to imagine how His Excellency the Governor- 
General could assure Lord Stanley : — " I have given the meaning rather than the 
words of the dictatorial Councillor but I have not in the slightest degree exaggerated 
the substance of his discourse " when he Himself had not heard a word of that dis- 
course, but had merely received it filtered through the paraphrases of his private 
Secretary. We are still more at a loss to imagine how His Excellency, after Capt. 
Higginson had fully explained to him the principles of Mr. LaFontaine, with 
regard to the mode of administering the Government, and that he and his colleagues 
had accepted office on those principles, and were prepared to abandon it forth- 
with unless those principles were acted on, could feel it consistent with his duty to 
conceal from His Council for many months that " antagonism " which he felt, and 
which, instead of openly avowing, he was, while professing to give them his entire 
confidence, manifesting by endeavouring to destroy their political influence. Dr. 
Ryerson may write pamphlet after pamphlet but it is vain to attempt to persuade 
the Canadian people that the Responsible Government oi Sir Charles Metcalfe is that 
practised in England anirezoraraenAeA by the late Earl of Durham. — Circumstances 
to which we shall briefly refer, have prevented this notice of the Colonist's very 
important article appearing sooner. It seems strange that it should have been so 
little noticed by the contemporary press, and that Capt. Higginson should have 
sent his explanations to Toronto, instead of publishing them in the demi-official 
Gazette in which other communications, authorized by him, have appeared. Mr. 
LaFontaine resides at Montreal, and does not see the Colonist. No Montreal 
paper (and we believe no journal in the province) copied the articles referred to. Mr. 
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LaFontaine never saw it until a few days ago, when we called his attention to it. 
When we first read the article, Mr. LaFontaine was absent from town, and as we 
could not write satisfactorily on the subject without communicating with him, we 
put the Colonist by, intending to shew it to him on his return, but the subject 
entirely escaped our recollection, until we read the second article in the Colonist of 
the loth inst. We trust that our Toronto contemporary will see the propriety of 
publishing Mr. LaFontaine's memorandum, so that his readers may see both sides 
of the question. 

(From The Colonist, August 20.) 

In regard to Sir Charles Metcalfe's despatch to Lord Stanley, the attempt to 
convict His Excellency of inconsistency and disingenuousness must recoil upon the 
heads of its authors, when the omitted facts of the case are stated. In the manner 
in which that despatch is quoted "by authority of the Reform Association of 
Canada," the reader would suppose that Sir C. Metcalfe had represented that the 
Co»n«V had made such demands of him in May last; whereas such was not the 
case. — Lord Stanley says — "So early as May last, the Governor 'General saw 
reason to anticipate the demands which had been made upon him, and wrote to him 
(Lord Stanley) on the subject." — What then did the Governor General write ? He 
wrote a letter, stating what as he says ' ' a dictatorial councillor " had said to an 
officer of his household, on occasion of the rumour that His Excellency was about 
io appoint an Aide de Camp who was not liked by this leading Councillor and 
some of his colleagues. Following the words which are quoted above. His Excel- 
lency says to Lord Stanley, " I have given the meaning rather than the words of 
the dictatorial councillor, but I have not in the slightest degree exaggerated the 
substance of his discourse. '' Now, we venture to vouch that it can be established 
to the satisfaction of any jury of twelve men, that that councillor, among other 
things, did, early in May, 1843, ^^X 'i> substance what follows : — " The attempt to 
carry on the Government on principles of conciHation must fail. Responsible 
Government has been conceded, and when we lose our majority we are prepared 
to retire. To strengthen us, we must have the entire confidence of the Governor 
exhibited most unequivocally, and also his patronage to be bestowed exclusively on 
our political adherents. We feel that His Excellency has kept aloof from us. The 
opposition pronounce that his sentiments are with them. There must be some act 
of his, some public declaration in favor of responsible government and of confidence 
in his cabinet to convince them of their error ; a declaration of the Governor to 
that effect would put a stop to political agitation, which the opposition keeps up 
as long as they have the slightest hopes of office ; all they care for. Let them 
know that the game is up, and all will go right, and many will come round. The 
differences in religion in Upper Canada will also prevent amalgamation. You 
must first make them all the same, hke ourselves in Lower Canada." 

We aver that such and many similar things were asserted and " required" by a 
leading member of the late council, in a manner evidently designed for His Excel- 
lency's information ; and whether it does not fully justify the passage of his letter 
quoted by Lord Stanley, let every man in Canada judge. 
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(From the Colonist, September lo.) 
In reply to the latter part of the Herald's article^ we remark that he omits what 
he ought to have stated that the " discourse " referred to was delivered not merely 
by a member, but by the leader of the late Council. We may add, it was so 
delivered two days in succession ; it was delivered in the tone of demand, and in 
reference to an appointment belonging to the personal staff of the Governor 
General, and avowing sentiments in behalf of himself, and colleagues, sufficiently 
startling and important to require a careful minute and communication of them to 
the Imperial Secretary of State ; and might well be regarded, though not stated 
by His Excellency, to express the sentiments and feehngs of a majority of the 
Council. 

MEMORANDUM. — (Translated. ) 

The member of the late Executive Council who is alluded to in the numbers of 
the Toronto Colonist of the 20th August last and the loth Sept. instant, dined 
with Sir Charles Metcalfe about the end of April or the beginning of May, 1843 > 
that is to say, about one month after the arrival of the Governor General. At 
table he sat next to Captain Higginson, then private Secretary to His Excellency. 
During dinner one of the two, whether the member of Council or Capt. Higginson, 
the former cannot recollect, turned the conversation on the situation of Provincial 
aide-de-camp which had been for some time vacant. The member of Council 
explained to Captain Higginson the origin of the creation of that of&ce in Lower 
Canada. The name of Mr. De Salaberry was mentioned as being in the list of 
candidates. The Councillor remarked that the office was generally regarded as a 
sinecure, and that there were strong reasons for believing that the Legislature 
would refuse to renew the salary at least for a second Provincial Aide-de-Camp. 
These reasons led the Councillor to remark to Captain Higginson that he thought 
that it would be better not to appoint a successor to Col. Heriot. He added with 
regard to Mr. De Salaberry that, however favourably disposed he might be 
towards him, it was nevertheless his duty to say that under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which that gentleman was placed, in consequence of the violence com- 
mitted at the election in the county of Rouville in 1841, his appointment would be 
unfavourably regarded in Lower Canada, at least while the enquiry ordered by the 
House into that violence was pending ; that, independently of this, he saw no 
other reason that could militate against the choice of Mr. DeSalaberry, who on the 
other hand had strong claims, from the services and military glory of his father, the 
conqueror of Chateauguay . In the course of the conversation Captain Higginson 
expressed a desire to converse with the Councillor upon the political state of the 
country, and at the request of Captain Higginson, it was arranged that he should 
call the next day at noon at the office of the Councillor, where he arrived at the 
appointed hour. Capt. Higginson and the Councillor were alone. The conversa- 
tion lasted nearly three hours, and is in substance as follows, as far at least as 
relates to the topics embraced in the incorrect report that the Colonist appears to 
have been authorized to publish. 

Being requested by Captain Higginson to explain to him what was understood 
by Responsible Government " the Councillor informed him of the opinions which 
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had been so often expressed on this subject as well in the House as elsewhere. He 
explained to him that the Councillors were responsible for all the acts of govern- 
ment with regard to local matters, that they were so held by the members of the 
Legislature, that they could only retain office so long as they possessed the confi- 
dence of the Representatives of the people, and that whenever this confidence 
should be withdrawn from them they also would retire from the administration ; 
that these were principles recognized by the resolutions of 3rd Sept., 1841, and that 
it was on the faith of these principles being carried out, that he had accepted office. 
The question of consultation and of non consultation was brought on the tnfis 
with reference to the exercise of patronage, that is to say, the distribution of places 
at the disposal of the local government. The Councillor informed Captain Higginson 
that the responsibility of the members of the administration, extending to all the 
acts of the Government in local matters, comprehending therein the appointment 
to offices, consultation in all those cases became necessary, it being afterwards left 
to the Governor to adopt or reject the advice of his Councillors, His Excellency 
not being bound, and it not being possible to bind him, to follow that advice, but, 
on the contrary, having a right to reject it ; but in this latter case, if the members 
of Council did not choose to assume the responsibility of the act, that the Governor 
wished to perform, contrary to their advice, they had the means of relieving them- 
selves from it by exercising their power of resigning. Captain Higginson observed 
that it did not appear to him that this was the sense of the resolutions of 184 1 : 
that the Governor being responsible to the Imperial authorities for the acts of his 
Government, ought himself to bear the responsibility of these acts in local matters, 
and that he could not relieve himself from it by throwing it upon his Councillors ; 
that this responsibility could not be understood as the Councillor understood it — 
for, said Captain Higginson, it must then be considered that the act is not the act 
of the Governor, and in that case it would not be just that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should hold him responsible for it ; but as the act is the act of the Governor, 
and as the Imperial Government hold him responsible for it, it would be equally 
unjust that he should throw the responsibility on his Councillors ; that for this 
reason it appeared to him that the Governor must be free to act, with or without 
the advice of his Councillors, admitting, nevertheless, that it was desirable that he 
should take that advice in the generality of cases ; that for his (Captain Higgin- 
son's) own part, he did not see the possibility of putting the resolutions of 1841 in 
practice as the Councillor explained them, unless the Imperial Government should 
expressly relieve the Governor from all responsibility as to local matters. That 
even in that case there would still be the objection that the Governor would 
be reduced to a cipher, and that such a system would make the Colony an inde- 
pendent State. He added that even supposing that the resolutions of 1841 could 
be interpreted in the sense given to them by the Councillor, he did not think that this 
would include the exercise of patronage, and that he did not see why the represen- 
tatives of the people should hold the Councillors responsible for it ; that he looked 
on the distribution of offices as belonging to a prerogative of the Crown, that the 
Governor must exercise on his own responsibility, not having to render any ac- 
count of it except to the Imperial Government. 
In answer to a question put by the Councillor, Capt. Higginson stated that in his 
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opinion the sense of the resolutions of 1841 was that the Governor should choose his 
Councillors from among those supposed to have the confidence of the people ; that 
it was desirable that these persons or the majority of them should have seats in the 
Legislature to explain there the views and the measures of the Government ; that if it 
happened that one of them should cease to possess the confidence of the Representatives 
of the people it would be the duty of the Governor to replace him by another more 
likely to gain that confidence, in order to maintain as far as possible harmony be- 
tween the different branches of the Legislature, that each member of the adminis- 
tration ought to be responsible only for the acts of his own department and con- 
sequently that he ought to have the liberty of voting with or against his colleagues 
whenever he judged fit, that by this means an administration composed of the prin- 
cipal members of each political party might exist advantageously for all parties 
and would furnish the Governor the means of better understanding the views and 
the opinions of each party and would not fail, under the auspices of the Governor, 
to lead to the reconciliation of all. 

The Councillor then informed him that if the opinions which he had just ex- 
pressed upon the sense of the resolutions of 1841 were those of the Governor 
General, and if His Excellency was determined to make them the rule for conduct- 
ing his Government the sooner he made it known to the members of his Council 
the better, in order to avoid all misunderstanding between them, and the Councillor 
added that in such case he for one would feel it his duty to tender his resignation, 
convinced as he was that such a system was in opposition to the principles recog- 
nized by the resolutions of 1841, and that the difference between it and the old 
system, that had formerly prevailed in Upper and Lower Canada was so trifling as 
to be scarcely perceptible. 

Captain Higginson then replied to the Councillor, that in speaking thus, he must 
not be considered as expressing the opinions of the Governor-General, but merely 
his own individual ones, and that moreover he was not charged by His Excellency 
to hold this conversation with the Councillor. 

As to the means of conciUation, suggested by Captain Higginson, the Councillor 
said that they would not succeed ; that the best means of conciliation was frankly 
to give effect to the resolutions of 184 1, and to conduct the Government with the 
assistance of a Council, whose members should have views in common both with 
regard to legislation and administration, and who should possess the confidence of 
the representatives of the people and that of the Governor. Thereupon allusion 
was made to the rumour, then very currently reported, that the members of the 
administration did not enjoy the confidence of His Excellency, and the Councillor 
having on this occasion remarked to Captain Higginson, that if any fact came to 
their knowledge of such a nature as to convince them that they had not such confi- 
dence, he might be certain that the Councillors would not allow a, day to pass 
without tendering their resignation, Capt. Higginson assured him that there was 
no foundation for the rumour then current. 

The Councillor never said at any time, or in any place, much less to Captain 
Higginson, that the patronage of the Governor ought to be exclusively exercised in 
favor of the partizans of the Ministry ; the Councillor has never professed such a 
doctrine ; but the Councillor answered a question thus put by Captain Higginson, 
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that as a general rule when two candidates offered with equal qualifications, the 
one not opposed to the administration should have the preference — that, were a 
contrary rule to prevail, if, in the distribution of ofiices, the Governor were to let 
it be seen that opposition to the members of his administration was a title to his 
favor, he would be wanting in what was due to himself, as well as to his Council- 
lors ; that so long as he retained them in his Council he was supposed to give 
them his confidence, and he ought to do nothing which would have the effect of 
destroying the influence of his administration, but, on the contrary, shouldstrengthen 
it by every legitimate means in his power ; and the Councillor added that he and 
his colleagues had a right to expect that His Excellency would thus act towards 
them ; that otherwise it would be infinitely better for His Excellency to reUeve 
them from their duties, and appoint their successors ; that as for the appointments 
to office he could appeal to the past to prove that there had been nothing exclusive 
■ in it ; that as the love of place appeared to be the influencing motive with a con- 
siderable number in their opposition to the Government, he was convinced that the 
political agitation which was the consequence of it would diminish much in its 
force so soon as these individuals should see that such opposition had ceased to be 
<i title to employment ; that the opposition would then become more honourable 
and constitutional, for it would bear on the principles of legislation and adminis- 
tration according to English practice. 

Capt. Higginson also called the attention of the Councillor to the fact that there 
existed more divisions among the population of Upper Canada, than among that of 
Lower Canada, and begged of him to explain the cause of it. The Councillor said 
that it appeared to him that in Upper Canada there existed a profound hatred be- 
tween the party called Tory and that called Reform, that the government prior to the 
Union having always been in the hands of the first of these two parties, this hatred 
appeared to have been created by its bad administration, which after all had been 
the effect of the then bad system of Colonial government ; that in Upper Canada 
there existed a great number of religious denominations more or less numerous, and 
that moreover the population was in great part composed of people, natives of 
different countries, viz., Native Canadians, English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, 
Dutch ; that all this might serve to account for the divisions which prevailed in 
Upper Canada, while in Lower Canada the population was more homogeneous, 
consisting principally of French Canadians and a very great majority professmg 
the same religion, viz. , the French Canadians and the Irish Catholics ; that religi- 
ous differences were scarcely known there, and that as for past political divisions 
they arose from thecircumstance that a small number of individuals and of families, 
principally in the cities of Quebec and Montreal, had been rendered masters of the 
Government and of the Governors, and altogether engrossed it and conducted it 
according to their own whim, to the prejudice of the mass of the population, Eng- 
lish as well as French ; that the Union had moreover caused the leaders of the 
Tory party of Lower Canada to disappear from the House, and that all this would 
help to explain the reason why the divisions which prevailed in Upper Canada did 
not exist in Lower Canada. 

Such is the substance and the tenor of the principal points of the conversation 
which took place at the request of Capt. Higginson, between him and the Council- 
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lor and of which an incorrect report has been communicated to the Colonist, with- 
out any participation on the part of the Councillor, and it is only by this publica- 
tion in the Colonist that the Councillor has learned that a report of the conversation 
has been made to the Governor-General. Captain Higginson never intimated to 
the Councillor that it was his intention to make a report to the Governor-General, 
although the Councillor would have had no objection to his doing so. He would 
have merely required in this case, as a simple act of justice to all parties, that the 
report, when once put in writing by Captain Higginson, should have been communi- 
cated to him so as to enable him to verify its truth or to correct its errors. 

A few days prior to the publication of the preceding documents, 
Messrs. Lafontaine and Morin felt themselves compelled to resign 
their commissions as Queen's Counsel. The circumstances are 
stated in the correspondence which follows, and which includes the 
editorial remarks of the Montreal Gazette, which was then looked 
on as the organ of the administration. The words of the address 
from the County of Drummond, and of the reply, fully justify the 
editorial comments, and I may remark that the example set by 
Messrs. Lafontaine and Morin was promptly followed by Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Small. 

IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 

We present this day to our readers a correspondence between the Hon'bles 
L. H. La Fontaine and A. N. Morin, and Mr. Secretary Daly, which we have 
no doubt will be read with the deepest interest. The slanderous charges against 
those gentlemen and their colleagues, contained in the Drummond address and 
answer, have been already noticed and repelled by us, and we can add nothing at 
present to the manly and dignified rebuke given to the Executive by our respected 
friends. 

The reply of Mr. Daly calls for some remark. It is a shuffling and disingenu- 
ous attempt to extricate the Government from a position, which they have not the 
manliness to defend. There has been no second opinion with regard to the mean- 
ing of the Drummond answer among the public. The signers of the address 
approve of the 

" Firmness with which you resisted the attempt of the late Executive Council to 
degrade the Representative of Her Majesty into a party tool, a mere official stamp 
to authorize and authenticate measures, and proceedings of a party tending directly 
in our opinion to the result of separation from British connection and rule." 

Now we put it to every candid man to say what are the designs imputed in this 
address to the late Council. Are they not directly charged with having made an 
attempt to degrade the Queen's Representative into a "mere official stamp" /or 
the purpose of using that stamp to authenticate measures and proceedings tending 
to separation ? Such is clearly the language of the address ; and what says the re- 
ply ? There is no expression of aissent to be found in it, as is customary when the 
sentiments contained in an address are disapproved of, and such as is to be found 
in the Gwillimbury answer that we lately copied — "My satisfaction would have 
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been unalloyed had it not contained -an imputation of unworthy motives,'' dr'c. 
No such dissent is to be found in this case. But, on the contrary, "Having 
abundant reason to know that you have accurately described tke designs and the 
natural tendency of such designs if they had been successful, " Can language be 
plainer, and what will the public think of the government that after meanly en- 
couraging its adherents to adopt such a line of conduct is dastardly enough to give 
such a shuffling answer when called to account. 

It is also to be observed that Messrs. Viger and Daly persist in declaring that 
the views of Responsible Government taken by the Ex-Ministers have "a natural 
tendency " to the result of separation, (5r=c 

Now Mr. Papineau has by his recorded vote in ParliameiU declared his appro- 
bation of the conduct of the Ex-Ministers. Mr. Daly was himself a party to the 
whole demand, and was pledged to the same view of the question as his colleagues, 
and Mr. Viger, Mr. Wakefield, and others have repeatedly admitted that they took 
precisely the same view. To what degradation are these men reduced. It is 
rumoured indeed that the new Councillors are already beginning io kick. Mr. 
Papineau cannot find himself very comfortable under such imputations as are to be 
found both in the Drummond answer, and in Mr. Daly's letter, and Mr. Papineau 
is yet an honest man, although a dupe. He won't like to allow Mr. Private 
Secretary Higginson to drag him and his countrymen through the mire. 

" County of Drummond. We have much pleasure in copying from the East- 
ern papers an admirable Address from the County of Drummond, in Lower 
Canada, to the Governor-General, and his explicit and most satisfactory reply 
thereto. Sir Charles Metcalfe certainly deserves the credit of speaking his senti- 
ments in the plainest and least equivocal manner. The address thanks the Gover- 
nor for resisting the attempt by the late Executive Council, to degrade the repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty into a party tool — a mere official stamp, to authorize and 
authenticate measures and proceedings of a party, tending directly, in our opinion, 
to the terrible -result of separation from British connection and rule." 

This is plain speakirig, and hits "the right nail on the head." Sir CHARLES 
answers equally plainly : — 

" Having abundant reasons -to know thai youjiave accurately described the designs 
itfthe late Executive Council, and the natural tendency of such designs if they had 
ieen successful, it was my bounden duty to resist them .; and I have great satisfac- 
tion in perceiving that I have the support of a large portion, and I trust a decided 
majority of the Province in the course which I have pursued." 

The same support would, I have no doubt, be universal, if extraordinary and 
almost incredible pains had not been taken to misrepresent my motives and pro- 
ceedings.'' 

It is imfossibUto misunderstand His Excellency in these emphatical lines. He 
declares that his close official connection with the late Councillors for a long period 
enables Mm io be decidedly of opinion that their designs toere tending directly to sepa- 
ration from British connection. Most firmly do we believe His Excellency, and 
that the people of the country will sustain him in the view he has taken, and 
break down the bribery-purchased strength of a party whose end and aim was, and 
ever will be, to -drive the British Lion from the continent of North America. — 
Montreal Gaaelte. 
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[TRANSLATION.] 

Montreal 2d Sept., 1844. 

Sir, — The Montreal Gazette of Saturday last has published, as having been pre- 
sented to His Excellency the Governor-General, an address from certain individ- 
uals in the County of Drummond, in Lower Canada, in which the signers, in allud- 
ing in a general manner to " measures and proceedings " of the late Executive 
Council, designate them as "measures and proceedings of a party tending directly, 
in our opinion, to the terrible results of separation from British connection and 
rule." The same journal publishes, as the answer of the Governor-General to 
that address, a certain document, in which His Excellency says, "Having abun- 
dant reason to know that you have accurately described the designs of the late 
Executive Council, and the natural tendency of such designs if they had been suc- 
cessful, it was my bounden duty to resist them." 

We, having had the honour of being members of the Executive Council to which 
allusion is made in the two documents cited above, cannot but feel strongly the 
weight of the accusation that His Excellency has been thus advised by his Council- 
lors to advance against our colleagues and ourselves. Placed under the weight of 
an accusation of this nature, and which, emanating from so high a source, will 
doubtless be followed by ulterior proceedings, it would not become us any longer 
to retain the commissions that we hold at the bar as Queen's Counsel. We there- 
fore tender our resignation of them, which we respectfully beg that His Excellency 
will be pleased to accept. 

If this accusation were prejudicial to ourselves alone we should stop here, wait- 
ing patiently the opportunity of being confronted with our accusers, either before 
the ordinary tribunals or before Parliament. But, as it indicates the renewal of a 
system which has already produced fatal consequences to the country, as, in conse- 
quence of that system, the mind of the British Government and people has been in 
former times poisoned against our fellow-countrymen, we do not hesitate to say 
that nothing can justify the accusation that His Excellency has just been advised by 
his Councillors to bring against our colleagues and ourselves. No one has been in 
a better position than you, Sir, to judge of the falsehood and the calumny of this 
accusation, since you were yourself one of our colleagues in the late Executive 
Council during the whole period that we were members of it, and you both approved 
of and supported in Parliament all the pubHc measures of that very Council. 

We protest injustice to our fellow-countrymen and ourselves against the renewal 
of a system owing to which the French Canadians have suffered so much in times 
past, in consequence of the unjust prejudices which had been created against them 
in the minds of the British Government and people, and owing to which, up to 
the period of the happy arrival of Sir Charles Bagot, a muiority had been per- 
mitted to oppress them. We protest against the renewal of a system, of the in- 
justice and oppression of which we can cite no better proof than the imprisonment, 
in 1838 and 1839, of the Hon. Denis Benjamin Viger, one of the present Council- 
lors of His Excellency, a circumstance which has contributed no httle to augment 
the surprise that we experience at such an accusation being brought against us at a 
time when he discharges the functions of first Executive Councillor to His Excellency. 
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We protest against the renewal of a system which tends to throw doubt upon 
the loyalty and attachment of the inhabitants of the country to the British Gov- 
ernment, and we declare boldly and sincerely that the confidence in the justice of 
the British Government with which Sir Charles Bagot, whose memory they will 
always honour, has inspired them, is such, that we are convinced that they will see 
many Governors depart (passer) before it is destroyed. If it ever should be 
destroyed the fault will rest not with them but with their rulers. 

As British subjects we claim the exercise of our inherent right to act in con- 
formity with our convictions and our conscience, and when thus acting we are com- 
pelled to differ in opinion with the Representative of the Crown in this country we 
strenuously protest, both in our own name and in that of those who have placed 
confidence in us, against every imputation on the part of the advisers of His Ex- 
cellency of the nature of that which the accusation that we now repel carries with 
it. We forbear enquiring at present whether there is much either of morality or 
justice in the Executive Councillors (les Couseillers du pouvoir) thrusting the Rep- 
resentative of the Royal authority personally into a course of injurious imputations 
against men whose position and whose sense of duty deprive them of the power of 
defending themselves with equal weapons. Assuring His Excellency the Governor- 
General of our most profound respect. 

We have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your humble servants, 

L. H. LAFONTAINE. 
A. N. MORIN. 

Hon. D. Daly. 



Secretary's Office, 

Montreal, Sept. 3, 1844. 

Gentlemen, — I have had the honour to receive and lay before the Governor- 
Genei"al your joint letter of yesterday's date. 

His Excellency observes with equal surprise and regret that it proceeds on an 
entirely incorrect construction of the passage in the recent address from the County 
of Drummond, and consequently of the corresponding passage in his reply to 
which you take exception. He is unwilling to think it possible that on a re-perusal 
of the entire passage in the address, of which the words quoted in your letter form 
only a part, you can fell to perceive that his allusion to the designs of the late 
Executive Council had reference to a clause of the address not adverted to by you, 
ascribing to them an attempt to reduce the Representative of Her Majesty to a 
position of unbecoming subserviency to party ; and that it was to this alone, and 
not generally to their measures and proceedings, that His Excellency agreed with 
the signers of the address in attributing a natural tendency towards a result which 
he is far from presuming the parties to the attempt have contemplated — the result 
pf separation from British connection and rule. 

Under these circumstances. His Excellency commands me, without remark upon 
the groundlessness of the charges against himself and the Executive Councillors, 
which are preferred in the latter portion of your letter, and which he must regard 
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as resulting from misapprehension on your part, to inform you that he suspends 
decision on the tender of resignation, which you therein make of your rank as. 
Queen's Counsel for Lower Canada, and will regret to find himself under a neces- 
sity to act upon it. 

I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 

D. DALY. 



[TRANSLATION.} 

MONTKEAL, 4th September, 1844. 
Sir :— We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt this day of your letter of 
yesterday's date written by order of Hrs Excellency the Governor General in 
answer to that which we addressed to yon on the 2nd instant. In again assuring 
His Excellency of our most profound respect, and humbly thanking him for the 
contents of that answer, we regret to have to say that after giving our best attention 
to the subject, we remain convinced that we are still under the weight of the accu- 
sation which compelled us to write our first letter, in which we have neither in fact 
nor intention brought any charge against His Excellency. 
We have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your humble servants, 

L. H. LAFONTAINE. 
A. N. MORIN. 
Hon. D. Daly. 



Before dismissing the subject of the antagonism, between Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and his Ministers, I feel that I cannot with pro- 
priety abstain from noticing the treatment of the subject by the late 
Dr. Ryerson. It is well known that during the year 1844 ^ series of 
letters in defence of Sir Charles Metcalfe were published in Toronto 
by Dr. Ryerson which were criticised at the time by the Hon. R. B. 
Sullivan over the nom deplume of " Legion." I find in the " Story 
of my Life" a notice of this controversy introduced thus: "To 
" understand the character of this famous and much misrepresented 
" controversy, and how I became involved in it, some preliminary 
" and explanatory remarks are necessary." It is first stated, that 
one chief subject of complaint had been, that " for many years, nay 
" from the beginning," the patronage of the Crown had been partially 
exercised, all appointments having been made from men of one 
party only in "whose behalf every kind of executive favor was 
" bestowed for years." Such having been the practice, according to 
Dr. Ryerson himself,.he proceeds, " But, singular to say, on the occur- 
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" rence of the first vacancy the Reform Government urged upon Sir 
" Charles Metcalfe the appointment of one of their own party, 
" irrespective of the superior claims, as the Governor conceived, of a 
" deserving widow and her orphan son." Dr. Ryerson then pro- 
ceeds to state the claims of Mr. Powell, "then about 20 or 21 
yeare of age," and represents this isolated case as the sole cause of 
the resignation. It appears, however, that very shortly after the 
resignation. Dr. Ryerson had been in confidential communication 
with Mr. S. B. Harrison, and Mr. Merritt, two members who had 
voted in support of the Ex-Ministers, but who were, nevertheless, both 
ready and anxious to take their places, if they could have obtained 
any encouragement. It is unfortunate that Dr. Ryerson's statement 
should be wholly without foundation. The particular case which he 
has cited, instead of being " the first vacancy " was the very last, 
and there is evidence in the book, from which I have quoted to 
prove Dr. Ryerson's error.. In the "Story of my Life," a letter is 
published addressed by Mr. Baldwin to Dr. Ryerson on 12th Aug., 
1843, oil the subject of Mr. Bidwell's elevation to the bench, which 
Dr. Ryerson was pressing at a time, when Mr. Bidwell was living 
in New York, and practising at the bar of that State. Mr. Baldwin 
sent Dr. Ryerson a copy of a letter from Mr. Bidwell to himself, in 
reply to one in which he had forwarded a revocation of the pledge 
which he had given several years previously to Sir Francis Head, 
that he would leave Canada not to return. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had cancelled this pledge at Mr. Baldwin's request, and in his reply, 
Mr. Bidwell remarked : — " All that I have learned of Sir Charles 
" Metcalfe's character and measures has filled me with the highest 
" respect, and with a confidence that Canada will be governed by 
" him with wisdom, justice, and liberality. Loving that country 
" this confidence has been a source of great joy to me." In Mr. 
Baldwin's reply he remarked : " Your opinions of the Governor- 
" General and of Sir Robert Peel entirely agree with my own. But 
" I regret to say that some of our friends, and of our firm friends 
" too, seem to me to forget what has been accomplished because 
" everything is not done at once, or because some things are done 
" not exactly as they would have them. This impatience is much 
" to be regretted. If I were one whom it was necessary to keep up 
" to the mark, as it may be called, it might be excusable, but they 
" do not even profess to think that to be the case as respects the 
" points in question. Their display of dissatisfaction, therefore, has 
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" only the effect of lessening the weight of the party in Upper 
" Canada in the eyes of both the head of the Government here 
" and the Imperial authorities at home. I did not mean to 
" make this a letter of complaint, but the fact is I am just now 
" smarting under an ebullition of violence on the part of our friends 
" in Toronto on the subject of Mr. Stanton's appointment to* the 
" Collectorship there, which almost involuntarily led me into these 
" remarks." Mr. Stanton's appointment (referred to in the foregoing 
letter) was made several months before the one designated by Dr. 
Ryerson as " the first," but he could not have been ignorant of other 
cases of far more importance than that of Mr. Powell, nor of the 
specific ground of complaint that appointments were made without 
even the knowledge of the Ministers. I should hardly have noticed 
Dr. Ryerson's defence of Sir Charles Metcalfe had he not, after a 
long experience of the working of Responsible Government, repeated 
his old assertion that the system had been honestly practised in 1843. 
He, however, met a formidable antagonist in Mr. Sullivan, who was 
in an exceptional position, having been a member of Sir F. B. 
Head's Council in 1836, and having, therefore, taken an active part 
in opposing Responsible Government. He was the representative 
of the opinions of a very large class of Canadians who had believed 
the system advocated by the Reformers, to be incompatible with 
British connection, and opposed to the established policy of the 
Imperial Government. In his letters' Mr. Sullivan, when referring 
to the demand of the Reformers took the ground that " the local 
" authorities and the Imperial authorities openly, honestly, and 
" sternly refused it. There was no quibbling, no pretence that the 
" colony had Responsible Government.'' He then pointed out that, 
notwithstanding the disturbances which followed, Lord Durham had 
recommended Responsible Government, after which the resolu- 
tions of 1 841 were introduced by a servant of the Government, and 
with the sanction of Lord Sydenham, so that the system denied in 
1834, and subsequently, was conceded as the constitution of the 
country in 1841. There can be no doubt that, although the Reform- 
ers had the best of the argument during the protracted controversy 
which took place, the influence of Dr. Egerton Ryerson throughout 
Ontario was powerful enough to turn the scale at the elections which 
were soon to follow. 

While Dr. Egerton Ryerson was defending Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
Canada, a gentleman who obtained some notoriety over fifty years 
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ago, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, was engaged in the same work 
in England. Mr. Wakefield had come to Canada as an attache of 
Lord Durham, and had negotiated the sale of the seigniory of 
Beauharnois by the Hon. Edward Ellice to a company, which sub- 
sequently threw up its bargain. Mr. Wakefield was elected member 
for Beauharnois on the resignation of Mr. Dunscomb, and had 
taken an active part in the controversy between Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and his Ministers. He had a land scheme, which he was 
very anxious to have sanctioned by the Canadian Legislature, and 
there is no doubt of the fact that, from a warm professing friend of 
the Ministers, he became their bitter enemy when he found that they 
refused to support his project. He wrote a good deal in English 
newspapers in defence of Sir Charles Metcalfe, taking a wholly 
different line from that of Dr. Ryerson. I wrote a series of letters 
to the London Morning Chronicle in reply to Mr. Wakefield, which 
seem to me worthy of reproduction as bearing on the controversy. 



LETTER NO. i. 

Montreal, July 29, 1844. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

In the absence of other topics of interest I crave permission to ofifer some 
remarks on the pamphlet recently published in England by Mr. Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield, and the defence of it, in reply to your criticism, by the Editor of the 
Colonial Gazette. The publication in question is of itself sufficient evidence that 
the author finds himself compelled to appeal from Canadian public opinion to that 
of England, and yet it commences with an admission that such is the " indifference 
with which Colonial affairs are usually regarded " that the author has been "dis- 
couraged from publishing those remarks." It is declared "that the quantity of 
sympathy with Messrs. BaldwiA and La Fontaine existing in the United Kingdom 
is very minute." Of what use, then, is Mr. Wakefield's pamphlet? The author 
in another place lets us into the secret. ' ' An extraordinary and very admirable 
man is greatly wronged by misconceptions of his conduct and policy." So wide- 
spread have been "the misrepresentations on which these errors of opinion are 
founded " that, unless corrected without delay, " the peace of Canada will ere long 
be seriously disturbed." To correct the misconceptions or errors prevailing in 
England is then the avowed object of Mr. Wakefield. It is, however, with a 
view to an ulterior object, to obtain the intervention of the Imperial Government 
and Parliament to trample on the liberties of the Canadian people by suspending 
Constitutional Government. 

This the Colonial Gazette, on behalf of Mr. Wakefield, declares to be " a gross 
and malicious misrepresentation " on your part. All that is wanted, he says, is for 
the Home Government to back Sir Charles Metcalfe against the Canadian Assem- 
bly as George the 3rd backed William Pitt "against the majority of a factious 
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House of Commons." I shall be able to prove very easily that there is no analogy 
whatever between the two cases. Constitutional Government has been suspended 
in Canada for the last eight months, as you justly observed, and Mr. Wakefield is 
the defender of those who are responsible for its suspension. Mr. Pitt was at the 
head of a regularly organized ministry, responsible to Parliament for his acts, and 
the prerogative of the Crown was constitutionally exercised in his favour. In Sir 
Charles Metcalfe's case the Crown is acting without any Ministry, in direct viola- 
tion of Constitutional principles. 

The Colonial Gazette objects to your declaration that Sir Charles Metcalfe 
"ought to have been long since told that he must govern Canada by Canadian 
means alone," and he accuses you of ignorance in attributing to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe the functions of a king, whereas the Gazette declares that he is in the position 
not of the Representative of the Crown but of a Responsible Minister. The best 
answer that can be given to the Gazette will be an extract or two from Mr. Wake- 
field's own pamphlet on Responsible Government, originally published in the form 
of letters in his own journal. 

' ' The Governor would in fact stand in the position of the Crown at home, and it 

" is difficult to make out why the prerogative which suffices to maintain the balance 

" of power at home should not be equally competent to uphold it in a colony.'' 

Again Mr. Wakefield quotes from Lord Durham's report almost in your own 

words , 

' ' The Governor, as Representative of the Crown, should be instructed that he 
' ' must carry on his government by Heads of Departments in whom the United 
' ' Legislature shall repose confidence, and that he must look for no support from 
" home in any contest with the Legislature except on points involving strictly 
" Imperial interests." 

" In this last sentence," says Mr. Wakefield, " is contained the whole principle 
" of a free Colonial Executive. The Mother Country should never interfere in the ad- 
" ministration of affairs in the colony, either in the legislation on which the Assembly 
" is bent or in its preference of one Colonial party to the other, but should let the 
" Governor and Assembly get on as they best may, passing such laws and adminis- 
" tering affairs by such parties as they may agree on between themselves." 
In describing the demands of the Colonists, Mr. Wakefield says : 
" They want to have in their own hands the control over their own Executive ; 
" and what they ask is certainly nothing more than what experience has taught us to 
" be a necessary incident of representative institutions everywhere." In condemning 
the course formerly adopted by the Tory Governments, Mr. Wakefield has exactly 
hit off his own conduct at the present time. 

' ' The Executive returns blow for blow until thoroughly beaten, and then calls 
' ' for help from the Mother Country. " I shall leave your readers to judge of the con- 
sistency of Mr. Wakefield and his friend, the writer in the Colonial Gazette, and 
shall proceed to notice what they term the " misconceptions or errors " that prevail 
on the subject of Canadian affairs. It must certainly appear strange to the British 
public that those ' ' misconceptions " are shared in by all the members of the 
House of Commons who took part in the recent debate, including Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley, " by the bulk of the Colonists, by the ex-Councillors themselves," 
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by those writers in the newspaper press in England (yourself, Mr. Editor, among the 
number), and, strange to say, by Sir Charles Metcalfe himself, for, says Mr. Wake- 
field, " Sir Charles Metcalfe is not quite free from the reproach of having unwittingly 
" contributed to the formation of erroneous opinions about himself and his position." 
It will naturally be asked— How is it that Mr. Wakefield is so much better 
informed than anybody else with regard to Canadian affairs ? Can he have any 
object to serve by misrepresenting matters ? The dispute, everybody else says, 
arose about Responsible Government. " Ask wliom you will and the answer is — 
" it was about Responsible Government.'' Now Mr. Wakefield stands publicly 
committed to the very same views on Responsible Government as the ex-Ministers, 
and to which Sir Charles Metcalfe has avowed his " antagonism." He had quar- 
relled publicly and irrevocably with the ex-Ministers long prior to their resignation 
on other matters, and as on principle he would have been bound to support them 
in their resignation on that question, you will at once perceive how very impor- 
tant it is for him to represent the difference between the Governor-General and 
them to have arisen on other grounds than "Responsible Government." To induce 
the English public to adopt the view that he was in a manner compelled to take, 
Mr. Wakefield addressed a letter to the Colonial Gazette, dated iithDec, 1843, '° 
which he made several broad assertions in support of his position. I answered 
this letter through your columns, which were most liberally granted to me for the 
purpose, and Mr. Wakefield soon afterwards announced his intention of publishing 
a rejoinder. Months, however, elapsed, ere Mr. Wakefield found it convenient to 
submit to the public what the Colonial Gazette calls his reply to the ' ' letters of Mr. 
Hincks published in the Morning Chronicle and the Colonial Gazette." At last 
the pamphlet now under consideration made its appearance, but to my astonish- 
ment I do not find in it even an attempt to reply to the letters referred to. Yoa 
may recollect that in Mr. Wakefield's letter of the 1 ith Dec. he made certain 
broad assertions regarding the University Bill, the Assessment Bill, the quarrel 
with Mr. Daly, dr=c., dr^c. 

In my reply I proved, by reference to the journals of the Assembly and to facts 
perfectly notorious in Canada, that these assertions were entirely without founda- 
tion. I naturally expected that Mr. Wakefield in his reply would have defended 
his original statements, and that he would have replied to my arguments. He has, 
however, done nothing of the kind. 

He has repeated some of his previous assertions as if they were undisputed facts, 
and he has made several additional ones equally deserving of credit. You have 
very ably pointed out in your notice of this pamphlet that even admitting the truth 
of all Mr. Wakefield's charges against the ex-Ministers they would form no justifi- 
cation of Sir Charles Metcalfe. In truth Mr. Wakefield has said more in his pam- 
phlet to damage His Excellency's character as a constitutional Governor than any 
of his opponents. Strange to say. His Excellency's supporters here cry out that 
the character described is trae to the life. Those who have any respect for con- 
stitutional principles will hardly admit that a Governor who has " a total disregard 
of personal consequences and of the opinion of others," who has been so long 
"exercising a paternal despotism" as to find it "difficult to comprehend the 
nature and consequences of the representative system," is the best fitted to administer 
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such a system of government as that which now prevails in Canada. It is not, 
however, my present intention to criticise Sir Charles Metcalfe. I leave His 
Excellency to Mr. Wakefield. 

My object is to prove that the pamphlet under consideration is calculated to 
give an entirely false impression in England regarding Canadian affairs. The dis- 
pute originated about Responsible Government, and is still kept up on this same 
point. For eight months there has been no provincial ministry, as contemplated by 
the resolutions of September, 1841, although both Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Stanley have admitted that there ought to be. This is a fact that cannot be dis- 
puted, and it is the sole complaint made by the Reformers of Canada. Let this be 
borne constantly in mind. Sir Charles Metcalfe denies us what Her Majesty's 
Ministers have declared in the House of Commons we ought to have. 

I am, etc., 
A Supporter of the Late Canadian Administration. 



LETTER NO. II. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir, — In my last letter I proved that, notwithstanding the assertions of Mr. 
Wakefield, the dispute in Canada has been, and continues to be, about ' ' Responsi- 
ble Government, " as all parties, save and except Mr. Wakefield himself, have all 
along admitted. I proceed now to notice Mr. Wakefield's allegations regarding 
the cause of the difference. In his letter of nth Dec, 1843, ^^ stated that the 
ex-Ministers were daily losing ground in the House of Assembly, and that they 
" averted the mortification of sinking for want of popular support by fixing upon 
the Governor-General a quarrel " — again he says ' ' they went out of their way to 
pick a quarrel with the Governor-General." 

In his late pamphlet a new reason is ascribed for the quarrel. It could no 
longer be pretended that the ex-Ministers were " sinking for the want of popular 
support," because I proved by an extract from Mr. Viger's pamphlet that that 
gentleman admitted that they were in the enjoyment of the entire confidence of 
their party, consisting of a large majority of the House. Mr. Wakefield had to 
find another reason, and accordingly he asserts that the cause of their resignation 
was ' ' a pretext made for the occasion when they found he was determined to get 
rid of them at all events." I shall leave your readers to judge whether any reli- 
ance can be placed on the statements of an individual who thus shifts his ground 
with regard to matters of fact. Having thus shifted his ground Mr. Wakefield is 
driven to prove his assertion. In his former letter he had laboured to convince 
his readers that the Assembly was justly incensed at the ex-Ministers, and was 
about to manifest its want of confidence when they saved themselves by a resigna- 
tion on Responsible Government. He has in his last letter laboured with equal 
zeal to prove that the Governor-General was justly incensed with his Ministers, 
and that, finding that they were to be got rid of at all events, they sought a pretext 
for resignation. Mr. Wakefield cannot at all events claim much credit for con- 
sistency. 

Let me now direct your attention to the state of affairs in Canada at the com 
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mencement of last session, as described by Mr. Wakefield himself in his letter to 
Mr. Mangles, dated nth October, 1843. 

' ' In what may be called my time, Canada has never been so tranquil as now. 
Sir Charles Bagot's policy has proved completely successful. The Government 
which he formed enjoys the confidence of a large majority of the people and the 
Assembly. In the House of Assembly the Opposition consists of 20 votes at the 
most, out of eighty-four ; and the leaders are reduced to mere fault-finding ; having 
no plan, no policy, either for the country or their party. Hitherto they have done 
little more than harp on the worn-out strings of disaffection and loyalty. The 
Government, on the other hand, have been diligently occupied during the recess in 
preparing measures to be submitted to the Assembly, — measures urgently required 
and framed, so far as I can judge at present, with a view to permanent and lasting 
utihty. 

This is the first Government that I have known in Canada which might be called 
constructive. Lord Sydenham was a great destroyer but a miserable builder. 
The attitude of the present Government towards the country is also most respect- 
able. I can observe no lies, no tricks, but many indications of honesty of purpose, 
to which they add a decorum and even dignity of manner unexampled in the class 
of men who have hitherto ruled in both divisions of the province. I am now 
speaking in particular of Messrs. Baldwin and La Fontaine, the leaders of the Gov- 
ernment party in the House of Assembly. The only question, so far as I can see, 
at all hkely to embarrass the Government is that of the seat of Government, * * * 
But now as to other things, there are, I fancy, some black clouds ahead. The 
Chief Executive Councillors are very silent, and I can learn little or nothing from 
them ; but my experience in these matters enables me to observe indications of a 
tendency (I speak only of a tendency) in Sir Charles Metcalfe's views which may 
prove most injurious to this country and fatal to his own great reputation.'' 

This tendency was from His Excellency's "long habit of exercising a paternal 
despotism," which made it "difficult for him to comprehend the nature and con- 
sequences of the representative system. '' Now I wish it to be observed that this 
impression of Mr. Wakefield's was not derived from the ex-Ministers, who were 
" very silent," but were the result of " my experience in these matters." I would 
also call your attention to Mr. Wakefield's eulogy on the Ministers, and on their 
measures, those very measures which, by his own account, so materially damaged 
them. Mr. Wakefield is very fond of repeating " tales " which he has probably 
heard second or third hand about the ex-Ministers. Nothing can be more unfair. 
If he has any specific fact against an individual member of the Council, it ought 
to be stated and substantiated. He repeats what he calls Kingston "town talk,'' 
" which only repeated the conversations of some members of the Council," and 
he gives plenty of such kind of evidence against them, while he admits that there 
was "a marked unwillingness " on the part of the leading members of the Council 
to speak of the Governor to him. Elsewhere he brings it as a direct charge 
against the ex-Ministers as a body that ' ' they had offended their adherents in 
Parliament by a degree of reserve with respect to contemplated measures." All 
I shall say in answer to this charge of " reserve " is that, as far as Mr. Wakefield 
is concerned, there can be no doubt now that too much reserve could not have been 
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evinced towards him ■; and, as to the supporters of the ex-Ministers, I am inclined 
to think that ithey have long since been perfectly satisfied that the ' ' reserve " 
evinced towards them arose in a great degi'ee from the Governor-General's ' ' re- 
serve " towards his Ministry. 

It ,is evident from Mr. Wakefield's letter of the 27th October that his feelings 
towards the ex-Ministers had materially changed. You are to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wakefield had measures of his own to bring forward, and that he 
had ascertained, before writing his second letter, that he was not likely to receive 
any assistance from the Ministers. He had been compelled to open negotiations 
with one of the leaders of the opposition. This is a matter of fact. I leave you 
and your readers to draw their own inferences from it. Mr. Wakefield announces 
in his letter that he would have no objection to a quarrel " could I be sure that 
the Governor- General would pick well his ground of quarrel^ and would only 
quarrel with the Tnen^ not with the great majority whom they represent for thetiviey 
Such was the tone of Mr. Wakefield on the 27th October. On the nth Nov. 
matters had become worse, and I beg of you to observe that, as the " antagonism " 
between Mr, Wakefield and the ex-Ministers became more fully developed, so 
also was that ^between the latter and the Governor-General. On the nth Nov., 
a fortnight before the Ex-Ministers had received any intimation from the Governor- 
General that they had lost his confidence, Mr. Wakefield was enabled to write to 
his London correspondent as follows : — 

"It has turned out as I opined in my last of the 27th ultimo. I now know 
that Messrs. La Fontaine and Baldwin have got thoroughly into the Governor- 
General's bad graces. So they have into mine, by reason of various follies, and 
above all, by a course of treachery to a [colleague who greatly helped to bring 
them into power. Until this came out, I spared no pains to induce them to act 
prudently with respect to Sir Charles and other matters ; but since then we have 
had no intercourse. An accident [constituted me the defender of the colleague, 
(Daly) in the Assembly, and they can never forgive it. I cannot doubt any longer 
that Sir Charles will come to an open rupture with them ere long ; and my only fear 
is that they, who must be expecting this, may manage either to put the rupture on 
some ground in which the majority of the Assembly will sympathize with them, or 
to put it off till I shall be gone. If the Governor chooses his ground well, and 
acts promptly, I shall be able to serve Mm. Your friend behaves with entire pro- 
priety towards them, having even abstained from giving any answer to an offer 
which I made htm the other day io render him any service in my power,'' 

You will observe that Mr. Wakefield, in the letter from which the foregoing 
•extract is taken, refers to his knowledge that the ex-Ministers had got into the 
Governor's " bad graces." This /^KcWiro'^e he had obtained on the nth November, 
and he was so well informed of it that he actually tendered his assistance. Will it 
be beheved that not one word of complaint of his Ministers' conduct had, at this 
time, been made by the Governor, although it is evident, from Mr. Wakefield's 
pamphlet, that intrigues were actually in progress against them, and that one of 
their own colleagues was a party to those intrigues. ! Mr. Gibbon Wakefield gives 
three distinct cases of misconduct on the part of the ex-Ministers, which he cites 
as the cause of the Governor's hostility to them. I shall examine them in order. — 
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The first was an act of "treachery " to Mr. Daly, their colleague. I shall prove 
to your satisfaction that the "treachery" was on the part of Mr. Daly. The 
Union Act provides, as you are well aware, a civil list of ^^75,000 per annum, in 
exchange for which all the revenue, previously at the disposal of the Crown are 
given up to the Canadian Legislature. There is a certain fund derived from fees 
from marriage licenses, regarding which a doubt had arisen whether it was an 
ecclesiastical revenue or one belonging to the Crown. Without discussing the 
legal question, I think there can be no doubt that it ought to have been accounted 
for to Parliament. Nevertheless, Lord Sydenham determined to keep it as a sort 
of " secret service " fund, and by letter, ordered that the Secretaries should be 
paid each jf 250 per annum out of it, in addition to their salaries. Before the ex- 
Ministers came into office, addresses had been passed by the House of Assembly 
for a return of the payments under this head, and it was absolutely necessary to 
determine what course should be pursued. The Council were unanimous (with the 
exception of the parties interested) in thinking that the whole of this revenue 
should be given up to the Assembly, and that the allowance to the Secretaries 
should cease. They reported accordingly to the Governor-General, and their 
report was approved. Such was the state of the case when the matter was brought 
before Parliament. Mr. Wakefield asserts that a supporter of the Government 
made a speech suggesting the impeachment of Mr. Daly for having advised this 
"unlawful appropriation.'' He says that the attack was not expected, and that 
the accused was not present. A regular notice of the motion had been given, and 
the accused purposely absented himself, leaving his colleagues, whom he had thwarted 
as much as possible on the subject, to make the best fight they could. Mr. Wake- 
field asserts that, instead of defending their absent colleague, the ex-Ministers ad- 
mitted ' ' his guilt, " and deprecated inquiry. They certainly declared, as they had 
always done, their conviction that the money ought never to have been so applied, 
and pledged themselves that in future it should be strictly accounted for. They at 
the same time objected even to the appointment of the Committee, and ridiculed 
the idea of impeachment. When, however, the appointment of a Committee was 
urged as a matter of justice to Mr. Daly, not with a view of impeaching him, they 
assented. The Committee reported, and the amount of their decision was that 
legally the revenue was not a Crown revenue — and was therefore strictly at the 
disposal of the Governor ; — so that the appropriations from it were legal. They, 
at the same time, expressed their approbation at its being given up to the Legisla- 
ture. The object was to let Mr. Daly off as easily as possible. There were not 
six members in the House who would have consented to the allowance to that gen- 
tleman being continued. — Mr. Wakefield's account of the proceedings is shame- 
fiiUy incorrect. There never was any difference between the Governor-General 
and the ex-Councillors on this point, although there was between the latter and 
Mr. Daly. It appears for the first time, from the pamphlet under consideration, 
that Mi. Daly was most treacherously intriguing with Mr. Wakefield against his 
colleagues for some time prior to the resignation. 

The story about Mr. Killaly, President of the Board of Works, may be very 
briefly dismissed. Long before Sir Charles Metcalfe came to Canada it was deter- 
mined, in accordance with, I may say, the opinion of all parties, that the President 
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of the Board of Works should cease to hold a political office. You will at once see 
the propriety of this. The gentleman in question is a civil engineer, and is charged 
with the superintendence of several most important public works that it may take 
years to complete. Now it may be deemed advisable by the Government to dis- 
miss this officer, or to retain him, without any reference whatever to political con- 
siderations. I need not, however, argue the case, because there is no second of inion 
as to the propriety of the change, and there is no analogy whatever to the case 
supposed by Mr. Wakefield of the Chancellor of the Exchequer announcing that 
the office of Colonial Minister would no longer be political. It is asserted, how- 
ever, by Mr. Wakefield, that the determination of the Ministers was concealed 
from the Governor. I have already said that the change was determined on for 
months before His Excellency came to the country, and it was a matter almost of 
public notoriety, and certainly known to all persons connected with the Govern- 
ment. There could, therefore, have been no object in concealment. If the Governor 
really was ignorant of the contemplated change I admit that there must have been 
negligence somewhere ; but we have nothing but Mr. Wakefield's unsupported 
assertion on the subject. If the Governer had any cause of complaint on this score, 
or on any other, he ought himself to have stated it frankly to his Council, and not to 
have communicated it to a stranger to be used in a newspaper controversy. It is 
out of my power to say more than that I entirely disbelieve the truth of the state- 
ment — that I never heard it before — and that, if true, the blame would justly 
attach, not to the Ministers, as a body, but to the individual who was charged with 
the bill, and whose duty it was to have communicated with the Governor on the 
subject . 

The next charge is easily disposed of, but it affords evidence of the intrigues 
that Mr. Wakefield was carrying on. You may recollect that Mr. Charles Buller 
made a speech in the House of Commons in 1843, in which he propounded a scheme 
for raising money in England to be expended in local improvements in Canada. , 
Mr. BuUer was merely the mouthpiece of Mr. Wakefield, who came out imme- 
diately to Canada to further the scheme. Immediately on his arrival he applied to 
the ex- Ministers for their assistance, and found them indisposed to give it. I 
should observe that all parties in Canada unequivocally condemned Mr. BuUer's 
project. Mr. Wakefield, disappointed and chagrined, applied to a leading member 
of the Opposition for his assistance, and this gentleman gave notice of a motion 
for a committee. Mr. Wakefield describes an interview that he had with the 
Governor-General on this subject in the following words : 

" I began by alluding to a negotiation on the subject which had taken place 
between the Government and certain members of the Assembly, and had ended 
in the assent of the Government, subject to conditions, to the appointment of a 
Committee of the Assembly to examine the question. I had mentioned the nego- 
tiation, and was speaking of the conditions, when the Governor-General said that 
he had not before heard of either. I could not help replying—' This is not 
Responsible Government according to my notions. ' " 

Such is Mr. Wakefield's own account of this affair, which he says he knows was 
one of the causes why the ex-Ministers got into the " bad graces " of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. From Mr. Wakefield's account it would appear that Sir Charles 
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Metcalfe allowed him to make statements prejudicial to his Ministry, which he 

believed and allowed to influence him to their prejudice, without even seeking for 

explanations on the subject from the accused parties. Had His Excellency 

adopted the usual course, and enquired into the matter, it would have been 

cleared up at once, and without difficulty . I have already stated that this land 

scheme of Messrs. BuUer and Wakefield met with no countenance from the 

Canadian public, or from the ex-Ministers, and that an Opposition member, at 

Mr. Wakefield's request, had taken the matter up, aad given notice of a Com- { 

mittee. 

I presume you will agree with me that the ex-Ministers were not bound to 

consult the Governor with regard to schemes of Mr. Wakefield, which they had 

na intention of recommending. The negotiation consisted in Mr. Wakefield 

having applied to some members of the Government to know whether the motion 

for a Committee would be opposed, which led, to a meeting between himself and 

Mr. Sherwood on one side, and Messrs. Morin and Hincks on the other, the latter 

I 
merely wishing to ascertain the objects of the parties and the proposed composition 

of the Committee. The conditions alluded to must have been that the Committee 
should be impartially selected from the House, and not packed with persons 
friendly to Mr. Wakefield's scheme. You will at once perceive that before apply- 
ing to the Governor for his sanction to the appointment of the Committee it was 
absolutely necessary to make these preliminary enquiries . His Excellency was 
then consulted, and with his concurrence the motion for a Committee was agreed to . 
It would be impossible for persons to be more scrupulous than the ex-Ministers 
not to take a single step without the assent of the Governor. 

I vrill mention an anecdote in proof of this assertion. A member during last 
Session gave notice of an address to obtain a certain despatch on some subject 
connected with our trade. The despatch was a circular, and had previously been 
published in one of the Lower Provinces, and copied into all our newspapers. 
The member had a printed copy of the document in his hand, and his object was 
merely to have it placed on the journals. Of course, under such circumstances, 
the motion was a mere matter of form. However, by some accident, the Governor's 
assent to the motion had not been obtained, and on the Inspector-General, in 
whose department the matter lay, consulting Mr. Baldwin, who was leader in the 
House, and stating that under the circumstances there couldbe no objection to the 
motion, that gentleman decidedlyobjected, on the ground that the Governor had 
not been consulted, and that even on the most trivial subject he would not act 
without his consent. I have now disposed of those charges which Mr. Wakefield 
has advanced in order to justify his assertion that " the Councillors treated the 
Head of the Government as a mere cipher." They are utterly unfounded, but 
they afford proof of the intrigues that were on foot long before the resignation, by 
Mr. Wakefield and others, to upset the ex-Ministers, and to throw the country 
into confusion. 

I am, dr=c,, 

A SOPPORTER OF THE LATE CANADIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
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LETTER NO. III. 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir, — Besides falling into the " bad graces" of the Governor-General by treat- 
ing him as a "cipher," the ex-Ministers got into the "bad graces" of a still 
more important personage, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, " by reason of various 
follies " which he describes, and which I shall notice as briefly as possible. The 
first was the Seat of Government question, which Mr. Wakefield says they mis- 
managed in the Legislative Council " to^such an extent that nearly all the Upper 
Canada members of that body retired to their homes.'' By a reference to Mr. 
Wakefield's letter to Mr. Mangles on the i ith Oct. it will be seen that this was 
the only embarrassing question that the Ministry had to deal with, that Mr. Wake- 
field entirely approved of their decision regarding it, and that he blamed Lord 
Stanley for forcing it upon the Canadian Legislature. Now, with regard to the 
" mismanagement," Mr. Wakefield does not say in what it consisted, but I can 
easily guess that it was in sending down the message on the subject to the two 
Houses before the Lower Canadian supporters of the Government in the Upper 
House had arrived. Mr. Wakefield knows nothing of the reasons that induced 
the Ministers to take this course. I admit that it never entered into the head of 
a single member of the Administration that the Legislative Councillors then 
present would act as they did. Their conduct in taking the matter out of the 
bands of the Ministry, and in passing their resolutions in the absence of the 
majority of the House, at a period of the Session when it had not been usual to 
proceed to important business, was almost universally condemned, and by none 
more than by Mr. Wakefield. If the Ministry did commit an error in placing it in 
the power of their opponents to take up the subject, it was surely a very venial 
one ; and not one that would justify a member of their party, elected expressly on 
the faith that he would support them, to desert to the Opposition. 

The next " folly " cited is the attempt to pass measures for Upper Canada by 
the votes of Lower Canada Members. I shall quote Mr. Wakefield's language : — 

" Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Hincks, both of them pertaining to Upper Canada, 
sought to carry in the Assembly measures relating exclusively to Upper Canada, 
and not agreeable to a majority of the Upper Canada Members, by means of the 
votes of the French-Canadian members." 

The foregoing is a repetition of the charge made by Mr. Wakefield, in his letter 
published in January last, and it is proved by a reference not to " measures," but 
to one measure, the U. C. Assessment Bill. Now, Sir, in my former letter I 
proved, by a reference to the journals of the Assembly, the falsehood of this 
charge. I deny most positively that Messrs. Baldwin and Hincks ever attempted 
to do anything of the kind. The Assessment Bill was read a second time by a 
large majority, which included the usual Upper Canada supporters of the Adminis- 
iration. Why has Mr. Wakefield, when he pledged himself to answer my letters 
in the Morning Chronicle, avoided all reference to the arguments by which I 
proved the falsehood of his charge ? Instead of answering me, he reiterates his 
previous assertion. Let him dare to advance such a charge in his place in the 
House of Assembly. 

But, Sir, Mr. Wakefield was himself guilty of the very error that he charges on 
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the ex-Ministers, and which was, attempting to legislate for one section of the 
Province by the votes of the members from the other. The ex-Ministers never 
either committed or dreamed of committing such a blunder. Mr. Wakefield, 
however, a member from Lower Canada, commenced an active opposition to an 
Upper Canada Government measure, the University Bill, and which was supported 
by a large majority of the U. C. Members. He canvassed incessantly against it 
among the French-Canadian Members, and he boasted, in his letter of the 4th 
December, that Mr. Baldwin " would have been compelled to withdraw " t his 
Bill, owing to the opposition of the French Canadians. It happens that 
Wakefield' s anticipations would not have been realized, the Bill was in no danger 
whatever ; but I quote his own words to prove him guilty of the very error which 
he ascribes to the ex-Ministers, and which I assert most positively they never 
committed. After this exposure, I should think that the British public will be 
cautious in placing any reliance on the statements of Mr. Wakefield.. 

I have now gone through all the charges advanced by Mr. Wakefield in order 
to support his assertion that the resignation was caused, not by a difference of 
opinion upon Responsible Government, but on other grounds. It is indeed very 
evident from the letters published by Mr. Wakefield, that intrigues had been 
carried on for some time to upset the ex-Ministers. On the 25th November, the 
day before the resignation, he wrote thus : — 

" The Governor-General's position has not improved since my last. He has 
had, I think, the opportunity of breaking with his Ministers on tenable ground, and 
haslet it slip. Perhaps not. I speak only of appearances. »•»♦•* 
I am unwilling to do mu the bad turn of shooting the bird which I suppose h 
be aiming at from behind the hedge of reserve which conceals him from vulgar eyes 
Sttt if he don't fire soon I must." 

Mr. Wakefield thought, when he penned the foregoing, that his intrigues were 
ripe. Mr. Viger was to carry the French-Canadians, and with their assistance a 
majority, it was thought, would be obtained. How completely he has been de- 
ceived 1 There is a great deal of inconsistency in the pamphlet, which I shall not 
waste time in noticing. One specimen may suffice. At the very time that the 
Ministry were in the "bad graces " of the Governor, partly in consequence of His 
Excellency's having listened to Mr. Wakefield's complaints, and that he was 
watching, as we are told, for an opportunity of getting rid of them, and exercising 
the patronage of the Crown in order to destroy them, and actually without con- 
sulting them, they tendered their resignation. Mr. Wakefield says that " nothing 
but a most urgent necessity should have induced the Councillors to take a step, 
of which the unavoidable consequence was to put an end to the Session, and to 
deprive the country of very important and much desired measures, then nearly 
completed." 

It is a great pity that Mr. Wakefield himself did not reflect on the consequences 
of putting an end to the Session before he commenced his intrigues. He complains 
that the Governor " let slip an opportunity of breaking ;" he was so impatient to 
fire that he could hardly bring himself to wait until the Governor, who was ' ' aim- 
ing firom behind the hedge of reserve," had shot down his bird. Tiuly, Mr. 
Wakefield is very consistent. 
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There is but one other point that I wish to notice. It is asserted in the pam- 
phlet that the ex-Ministers " made loose verbal statements " about appointments 
made without their advice, and, further, that these "tales" have been circulated 
in England by means of letters to the Morning Chronicle. There was no " tale" 
mentioned in the letters referred to, but what had previously been stated publicly 
in the House of Assembly. I need not repeat what I have already said on this 
subject. The Ministers disclosed nothing but what, according to strict English 
precedent, they had a right to do in their vindication, and I do not observe that 
any speakers in the debate in the House of Commons have ventured to accuse 
them of the crime of snaking explanations in Parliament. The very cause of their 
resignation was that appointments were made without consulting them, and that 
on their remonstrating with the Governor they found him determined to persevere 
in the same course. He has admitted in one of his despatches, read by Lord 
Stanley during the late debate, that he did not "consider himself bound to con- 
sult his Ministers on every appointment." You will at once see that the debate 
on the resignation could not be conducted without referring to at least some in- 
stances in which appointments had been made without consultation. I shall leave 
you and your readers to judge whether it is likely that men possessed of common 
sense would publicly cite instances of appointments made without their advice, on 
which they could be contradicted. And yet Mr. Wakefield calls these " loose 
verbal statements " — "tales." And in order to prejudice his readers he asserts 
in a note : 

" Mr. Hincks there led his hearers to suppose that the appointment of a gentle- 
man named Stanton to the Collectorship of Customs at Toronto had been made 
by the Governor-General against or without the advice of his Council. I called 
en the ex-Inspector- General to state distinctly that it was so. He held his tongue. 
But after consulting with some of his late colleagues, he told the Assembly that 
he had been misapprehended ; for that in fact Mr. Stanton had been appointed on 
the express recommendation of the Council." 

Now, Sir, the foregoing statement is very plausible, and is intended and calcu- 
lated to shake confidence in the statements of the ex-Ministers, — and yet it is 
utterly untrue. I pledge myself that Mr. Wakefield dare not make such an asser- 
tion in his place in Parliament. The allusion to Mr. Stanton's appointment was 
not made by Mr. Hincks or any person connected with the late Ministry, but by a 
member of the House entirely unacquainted with facts, and who merely supposed 
that the appointment of Mr. Stanton had been one of those referred to in Mr. 
La Fontaine's letter. 

I have now concluded my task, and must, I fear, have exhausted the patience 
of your readers, as I have been obliged, in self-defence, to go into matters of 
detail which cannot be interesting to the English public . It seems to me that if 
the Imperial Government desire to keep up amicable relations with the Colony, 
they ought not to interfere in our local quarrels. They should inform the Gover- 
nor, as you recommend, that he should rely on no assistance from home, unless 
some dispute should arise in which Imperial interests are involved. You may 
rely upon it that, no matter what Mr. Wakefield and the Colonial Gazette may 
write, every man in Canada feels that the subject of dispute has been and is 
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•'Responsible Government," and they will continue to feel it until Sir Charles 
Metcalfe is surrounded by responsible advisers such as Lord Stanley understands 
to be required by Responsible Government. I shall conclude this letter with an 
extract from his Lordship's speech : — 

"He understood by Responsible Government that the administration of 
Canada was to be carried on by Heads of Departments enjoying the confidence of 
the people of Canada, — enjoying the confidence of the Legislature of Canada for 
the due exercise of the functions of their departments." 

The question repeated by every one here is : — Those Heads of Departments— 
Where are they ? 

A Supporter of the Late Canadian Administration. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LORD METCALFE'S GOVERNMENT CONTINUED. 

I MUST now refer to the measures of the Session of 1843. The ques- 
tion of the Seat of Government was an embarrassing one for the 
Administration. It led to the resignation of one of their number, 
Mr. Harrison, who was member for Kingston, (where Lord Sydenham 
had established the Capital), and several of the Upper Canada sup- 
porters of the Administration were opposed to the proposition. It 
had met with the cordial approval of the Governor-General. In a 
despatch to the Secretary of State he said : " My own opinion 
" concurs with that of the Council. It appears to me that Montreal 
" is decidedly the fittest place to form the Capital of the United 
" Province of Canada. It is not only the principal place in popu- 
" lation, wealth, and commerce, but also the only place where the 
" English and French races can amalgamate. " Another question of 
importance led subsequently to misunderstanding. It had seemed 
to the Administration that it was most desirable to adopt some step 
to discourage Orangeism in Canada. There was an EngUsh pre- 
cedent which, naturally, was deemed the most proper for adop- 
tion in Canada, and Mr. Baldwin, who took charge of the subject, 
brought it before the Governor-General, who professed to have no 
sympathy whatever with the Orange cause. He did, however, object 
very strongly to the course pursued in England, which had been an 
address to the Crown, from the House of Commons, to discourage 
Orange Societies, to which a favorable response had been given by 
the Crown. With Sir Charles Metcalfe's views on the subject of his 
own personal responsibiHty, he was unwilling to follow the example 
of his Sovereign, and he suggested that it would be better to proceed 
by legislation. Mr. Baldwin had repeated interviews with Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, but was unable to overcome his objections, and it 
was finally agreed that the course recommended by His Excellency 
should be followed. Accordingly a Bill was introduced, with his con- 
currence, and without the slightest hint that, if carried through the 
Legislature, he would refuse to sanction it. Such, however, was the 
result. The Administration had to endure all the odium of the Bill 
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from its opponents, without accomplishing their object. Of course, 
had Sir Charles Metcalfe stated his objections frankly, one of two 
courses must have been taken. The Ministry would hare had either 
to resign or to drop all proceedings against the Orangemen, and I 
have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that they would 
have chosen the latter alternative. In those days the right of a Gov- 
ernor to have an opinion was never disputed, and on many occasions 
it was allowed to prevail. A singular instance occurred in the case 
of the Hon. D. B. Viger, who a few weeks later became coniidential 
adviser of the Governor-General. A vacancy had occurred in the 
office of Speaker of the Legislative Council, by the resignation of Mr- 
Jameson, Vice-Chancellor of Upper Canada, owing to the removal 
of the Seat of Government to Montreal, and Mr. Viger was first 
recommended as his successor. Sir Charles Metcalfe strongly ob- 
jected to the nomination, and went so far as to offer the appointment 
to a known opponent of the Ministry, and without their knowledge. 
The offer was not accepted, and Sir Charles Metcalfe at last con- 
sented to appoint the Hon. R. E. Caron, who filled the office for some 
time. The antagonism became daily more pronounced between the 
Governor and his Ministers, and at last culminated in the resignation 
of the latter. The defection from the ranks of the Ministerial party was 
not important. One Minister, Mr. Secretary Daly, who was peculiarly 
situated, retained office. He had held a permanent appointment 
prior to the Union, and had been induced by Lord Sydenham to find 
a seat in the Legislature. He was not a man of fortune, and, had he 
taken the same course as Mr. Receiver-General Dunn, who was sim- 
ilarly situated politically, he would have been left, after a long offi- 
cial career, without the means of support. Mr. Dunn returned to 
England, and received no compensation for his loss of office, while 
Mr. Sullivan, who was in like circumstances, had to resume the prac- 
tice of his profession, which he had been induced to abandon to 
accept what was understood to be a permanent place. The other 
members of the Administration who had taken office under the new 
system had no cause to complain of being deprived of offices, ac- 
cepted as non-political. I determined to resume my connection with 
the press, and, as Montreal had been fixed on as the Capital, I took 
up my residence there shortly after the resignation. I arrived at a 
period of excitement caused by a pending election to replace Mr. 
Holmes, who had recently resigned his seat. A few months previously, 
Dr. Beaubien had been elected without opposition in the place of 
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Hon. George Moffatt, who had displeased his constituents by opposing 
the removal of the Seat of Government to Montreal, and had, in con- 
sequence, given up his seat. The resignation of the Ministry of 
course produced a greater excitement, and, as the franchise had been 
restored to the suburbs, the Liberal party felt coniident of success. 
The Conservative candidate was Mr. William Molson, who, I need 
scarcely remark, stood very high in public estimation, but he was an 
avowed supporter of the views of Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Liberals 
agreed, with great unanimity, to support the candidature of the late 
L. T. Drummond, then a young advocate of g^eat promise. This, 
however, was not arranged without some controversy. Mr. Sydney 
Bellingham's name had been brought out, and he was believed to have 
sufficient influence with the Irish electors to encourage hopes of his 
success. He had been in the habit of writing for a paper called the 
Times, which had supported the Liberal cause to some extent. Mr. 
Bellingham ultimately withdrew from the contest, in favor of Mr. 
Molson. Meantime, on my arrival in Montreal, having learned that 
the Times was without an editor, and that there was a probability 
that the paper would be sold, I procured an introduction to the pro" 
prietor, and offered in the meantime to edit the paper gratuitously, 
intimating the probability of our coming to terms for the purchase. 
My proposal was accepted and I went to work, but I soon found 
that the proprietor expected that my articles were to be subjected to 
his revision, an arrangement which, at such a crisis, was wholly out of 
the question. An offer which I made for the paper was rejected, 
and I at once determined to start a small paper, to be published by 
Mr. Rollo Campbell pending the completion of my own establish- 
ment. The first number of the small sheet was issued on the 5th 
March, and the last on the 26th April, 1844, before which time Mr. 
Drummond had been triumphantly elected. The new issue of The 
Pilot commenced on the loth May following. My career as a jour- 
nalist in Montreal lasted about four years, much the same time as 
my connection with the Toronto Examiner. The period was one of 
unusual excitement. 

Having already explained the principles advocated in the 
Examiner, I think it desirable to give here the introductory remarks 
which I made in the first number of The Pilot on sth March, 1844, 
placing at the head a short extract from Lord Durham's Report : 

Montreal, Tuesday, March 5, 1844.—" It is difficult to conceive what could have been their 
theoryofgovernment, who imagined that, in any Colony of England, a body invested with the 
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name and character of a Representative Assembly could be deprived of any of those powers 
which, m the opinion of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular Legislature. * * * 

" Since the Revolution of 1688, the stability of the English Constitution has been secured by 
that wise principle of our Government which has vested the direction of the national policy and 
the distribution of patronage in the leaders of the Parliamentary majority."— Zorrf Durham' t 
Report, 

In offering for the consideration of the public the first number of The Pilot, 
it is due to them to state, in the most explicit manner, the reasons which have 
induced the proprietor to establish such a journal, and the principles on which it 
will be conducted. 

Since the union of the late Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, and the 
establishment of Responsible Government, which necessarily involves the Gov- 
ernment of a party, the best friends of the country have been most anxious to 
cement a cordial union between the majority of the people of both sections of the 
United Province, who had for years been engaged in the same glorious struggle, 
viz., to secure the establishment of a free and constitutional Government. It must 
be obvious that the Press may be made a powerful auxiliary in promoting such a 
desirable object. The removal of the Seat of Government to this city renders it 
highly desirable that a journal should be established here which can be relied on 
as a faithful advocate of the principles of the United Reform party of Canada. To 
conduct such a journal in a satisfactory manner it is indispensable that its editor 
should be well acquainted with the wants and wishes of the people. The Editor 
of The Pilot has the satisfaction of knowing that the most influential members of 
the political party to which it is his pride to belong, are of opinion that he can 
perform in a satisfactory manner the arduous duties he has undertaken. Bound 
by the strongest ties of affection and gratitude to the Reformers of Upper 
Canada, he will be a zealous advocate of every measure calculated to advance 
their interests, and he feels that he cannot do so in a more effectual manner than 
by endeavoring to maintain a cordial union between them and their brother Re- 
formers of Lower Canada. From the people of Lower Canada, with whom he is, 
as yet, comparatively speaking, unacquainted, he asks an impartial consideration 
of the principles which will be advocated in The Pilot. Every effort has been 
already made by the contemporary press to prejudice the public against him, and 
to misrepresent his principles. He has, however, encountered without shrinking 
similar persecution during more stormy periods than the present, and he dreads it 
not. 

The political principles of The Pilot will be those which its Editor maintained 
formerly in the Toronto Examiner. The grand object will be to advocate the 
interests of Canada, to promote which all classes of the population ought to com- 
bine together, bearing constantly in mind that they are all Canadians, either by 
birth or by adoption. To announce that The Pilot will advocate " Responsible 
Government "' at the present moment would be a vague declaration. It is neces- 
sary to state, further, that it will maintain the principles of Lord Durham's 
Report — the principles of the British Constitution — the principles estabUshed by 
our ancestors at the price of their blood, and without which there can be no 
security for the peace and prosperity of any country. 

It must never be forgotten that the essence of Responsible Government is a 
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control over the Royal prerogative. If the Representative of the Sovereign is in 
practice to make appointments according to his own personal opinion, and to 
reject the bills relating to our local affairs, passed by both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture, because he thinks them unnecessary or inexpedient, it v?ould be infinitely 
better that the mockery of representative institutions was abolished. The pre- 
rogatives of the British Crown are so extensive that, without Responsible Govern- 
ment, it would be preferable to live under the government of a Russian or Aus- 
trian despot. In De Lolme's work on the Constitution of England, after 
describing the various prerogatives, it is said :— " In reading the foregoing 
enumeration of the powers with which the laws of England have entrusted the 
king, we are at a loss to reconcile them with the idea of a monarchy which we 
are told is limited. The king not only unites in himself all the branches of the 
executive power, he not only disposes without control of the whole military 
power in the State, but he is, moreover, it seems, master of the law itself, since 
he calls up and dismisses at his will the legislative bodies. We find him, there- 
fore, at first sight, invested with all the prerogatives that ever were claimed by 
the most absolute monarchs ; and we are at a loss to find that liberty which the 
English seem so confident they possess." 

The check upon all these prerogatives is a bona-fide system of Responsible 
Government, under which the people, through their representatives in Parliament, 
can exercise a substantial control over their government. The advisers of the 
former, being responsible, can be removed by a vote of want of confidence, if their 
measures or their appointments to office are unsatisfactory. It is impossible for 
any government to bribe the mass of the people, and, therefore, the corrupt pur- 
chase of individuals with a view to obtain parliamentary support, can only result 
in the ruin of those who resort to such practices . On the other hand, it is the 
duty of every government to consult the wishes of the people in making appoint- 
ments, and those wishes are properly and fairly expressed by their representa- 
tives. It has been necessary to enlarge on the subject of Responsible Government 
at this time, when a powerful effort is being made to overthrow it. 

The Pilot will follow the same course as the Examiner in advocating the equal 
rights of all religious bodies in the Province ; and more especially at the present 
tkne, when the Church of England is endeavoring to secure the exclusive control 
of collegiate endowments in which all classes of the community have a right to 
participate. 

The great interests of the Province — Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Com- 
mercial — will receive that share of attention to which their importance entitles 
them. Instead of fomenting jealousies between these different interests, every 
effort will be used to unite them and to teach them that the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends on measures being adopted by the Legislature for the relief and ad- 
vantage of all. It is highly important to the Upper Canadian farmers to be kept 
well informed as to the state of the markets at the great commercial Capital of 
the Province, and it will, therefore, be the aim of the Proprietor to make The , 
Pilot a commercial paper ; and he hopes that twenty years' experience in com- 
mercial affairs will enable him to fulfil this part of his undertaking satisfactorily. 
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I availed myself of the opportunity to intimate that the paper 
would be strictly Canadian, although I would publish selected 
extracts from Irish Liberal prints. I had invariably deprecated the 
discussion in Canada of what I considered Imperial questions, holding 
that, as we were claiming self-government for ourselves, we ought not 
to interfere in the political controversies in the United Kingdom. I 
was well aware at the time, as I am now, that my opinions on this 
subject are by no means generally shared by the Irish ; and on a recent 
occasion the Parliament of Canada, both political parties concurring, 
interfered (by Address) with an Imperial question, but without any 
satisfactory result. I am unaware that at any time during my public 
career I departed from the principle which I announced in the first 
issue of The Pilot, and which I believe to be thoroughly sound. My 
first experience of Montreal was anything but pleasant ; indeed, it 
could not have been expected that it would be otherwise, considering 
that it was at the period of a warmly-contested election. 

In those days it was still the custom to settle disputes by the duel, 
and it may not be uninteresting in the present day to read the corres- 
pondence which took place in two instances, in which, however, there 
was no meeting. For my own part, I publicly announced that nothing 
would induce me to take part in such a barbarous practice. At the time 
of the resignation of the Ministry, in 1843, there was, as I have already 
stated, a newspaper published in Montreal called The Times, which 
had professed to be Liberal, but which changed sides at that time. 
Its editor, or chief contributor, was Mr. Sydney Bellingham, who, 
while professing Liberal opinions, had obtained considerable influence 
with the Irish population, and was anxious for their support at the 
election. Finding Mr. Drummond preferred to himself he with- 
drew in favor of Mr. Molson, and spared no efforts to withdraw the 
Irish from the ranks of the Liberal party. 

The correspondence will explain itself, as well that which imme- 
diately follows it, between the late Colonel Ogle R. Gowan, the well 
known Orange Grand Master, and myself, which arose from the pub- 
lication of a letter from a correspondent then at Paris, criticising 
some utterances of Colonel Gowan. Both parties were satisfied 
with the explanations, as were both Mr. Drummond and myself : — 

The folio-wing correspondence has been published by Mr. Bellingham in his 
»wn defence!!! We wonder whether Mr. Bellingham imagined, or supposed the 
public would imagine, that Mr. Drummond meant to attack his character as a 
gentleman, or to injure him as an individual. We doubt much whether his public 
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character will be raised by the following correspondence. We would seriously 
advise him to keep as quiet as possible. 

To THE Editor of the Montreal Herald. 

Sir, — I place in your hands the following correspondence. The injury com- 
plained of having been inflicted publicly it is but proper that the explanations 

should be equally public. 

SYDNEY BELLINGHAM. 

(Copy) No. I. 

Montreal, March 13, 1844. 

Sir, — I am informed, upon apparently good authority, that, at a meeting on 
the llthinst., " you proposed three cheers for O'Connor for having torn the shoe 
off the cloven foot of Bellingliam," or words to that effect. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that you would, without any cause, employ such 
terms in allusion to me. It is, however, for you to decide upon that point ; and it 
is for me to require such explanation as the case may require. 

I have requested Mr. Clarke to convey this letter to you, because he has already 
been a party to the conversations which originated the affair. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed), SYDNEY BELLINGHAM. 

To L. T. Druramond, Esq., 



(Copy) No. 2. 

Montreal, 13th March, 1844. 

Sir, — I have received by your friend, Mr. Clarke, your note, stating that you 
are informed, upon apparently good authority, that at a meeting on the nth instant, 
I proposed "three cheers for Mr. O'Connor for having torn the sAoe off the 
cloven foot of Bellingham," and requiring "such explanations as the case may 
require." 

In reply, I have to state that the words imputed to me were, in substance, made 
use of by me on the occasion in question. 

The identical words were : " Three cheers for the man who ripped the sandal 
off the cloven foot." 

I did not make use of your name ; but it must have been clearly understood I 
referred to you ; and in employing these terms in reference to you as a public 
man, I did so in allusion to what I consider to be a change in your political opinions, 
and I must have been so understood by all present. 

I beg to assure you they were in no way meant to apply to your character as 
a gentleman, or to injure you as an individual. 

Had these expressions been used by me otherwise than in reference to your 
conduct as a public man, I need not say that I would unhesitatingly retract them. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed), LEWIS T. DRUMMOND. 

Sydney Bellingham, Esq. 
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We cheerfully comply with the request made on behalf of the Editor of the 
Statesman to publish the following correspondence : — 

Lambton House, 
Kingston, 12th March, 1844. 
Sir,— In your paper, the Pilot, of the 8th inst., in illustrating some position of 
Responsible Government, the following language is used in reference to an alleged 
statement of mine : — 

" His (Sir Robert Peel's) demand was complied with, though Col. Gov/za falsely 
asserted the contrary at Kingston." 

As it is impossible that I can suffer the application of such terms to me, when 
published in a paper under sucli sanction as yours, I have to request that you will 
give up to me the name and address of the author. 

Considering the ungentlemanly and offensive nature of the language used, it is 
to be hoped that you will not refuse to comply with this request. 

Should you, however, decline to accede to my demand, I beg to inform you 
that I will hold you personally responsible for the publication in question, and in 
such an event (as we are distant, and to prevent unnecessary correspondence) I 
beg you will refer me to a friend on your behalf, to meet Captain Weatherley gf 
this city, who will arrange a meeting between us. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OGLE R. GOWAN. 
The Hon.' F. Hincks, M.P., 
Montreal. 



Montreal, 14th March, 1844. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 12th instant, in which 
you demand the name of the author of a letter which appeared in the Pilot, and 
which contains the following passage which you consider personally offensive to 
you : — 

" His (Sir R. Peel's) demand was complied with, though Col. Go-vi3.n falsely 
asserted the contrary at Kingston." 

The letter in question was, as you may have observed, dated from Paris, and, it 
being out of my power to communicate with the writer, I cannot give up his name, 
and, if I were to do so, you would have no opportunity of asking him any explana- 
tion. I have the less difficulty in declining to comply with your request, because 
I feel assured that the passage which you have quoted, and which you consider 
offensive, was not intended to be so. In arguing on the question of the prerogative, 
you have, I presume (for I do not recollect to have seen your remarks on the 
subject), quoted the Queen's refusal to dismiss the ladies of the bed-chamber as 
an instance of the triumph of the prerogative. The object of the writer in the 
Pilot was, I conceive, to shew that this was 2. false argument, for that, although the 
Queen refused to comply with Sir Robert Peel's demand at that time, the 
Whigs having still a small parliamentary majority, and being able to carry on the 
Government, yet that, at a subsequent period, when Sir Robert Peel came into 
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power, backed by a considerable majority in the House of Commons, his 
demand was comphed with. The sentence immediately following that quoted by 
you is, "not complied with at first certainly, but ultimately." Desirous at all 
times to avoid making personal attacks upon individuals, I should not have 
inserted the passage alluded to had I conceived it to reflect upon your character as 
a gentleman or a man of veracity. I looked upon it then, and continue to do, 
merely as a refutation of a false position taken by you in an argument on a 
political question. I can have no doubt that you will consider this explanation as 
satisfactory, and 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. HINCKS. 

Ogle R. Gowan, Esq., 
Kingston. 



Kingston, March 17th, 1844. 
Sir, — Col. Gowan has handed to me your letter of the 14th instant, in which 
you state that if you gave up the name of the author of the offensive paragraph, 
he could not "ask from him any explanation,'' and that you would not have 
inserted it had you conceived it to have reflected upon his character as a gentle- 
man or a man of veracity . 

Under such circumstances I have to ask of you to do the simple act of justice 
to Col. Gowan, of publishing this correspondence in the paper which gave 
currency to the offensive imputation. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. WEATHERLEY. 
Hon. F. Hincks, M.P. 
6^c. , &'z. , &'c. 



Mr. Drummond was in due course elected by a majority of nearly 
1,000, but there had been a great deal of violence at the polls, 
one of which a peaceable French-Canadian elector was killed by the 
military, after the Riot Act had been read by a magistrate. The 
newspapers supporting the Government pretended to believe that 
Mr. Molson had a majority of the votes, but there was no getting 
over the fact that the French-Canadians and Irish were acting in 
concert, and that they had an overwhelming majority of the votes. 
It was shown that when, in former times, the city had been divided 
into two wards, East and West, and when it was well known that the 
bulk of the voters of British origin were resident in the West, and 
when Mr. Papineau was opposed by an Irish candidate, who received 
the votes of his countrymen, he was nevertheless elected. It was 
moreover shown that not only was there union between the French- 
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Canadians and the Irish, but that several gentlemen of other origins 
felt it their duty to support the constitutional principle which was 
then at stake. Prominent among these gentlemen was a young 
advocate, who, I am happy to state, is still living among us, having 
retired into private life after a highly honorable career at the Bar 
and on the Bench. I refer to Mr. Justice Mackay, who, at one of 
Mr. Drummond's meetings, delivered a speech which even now is 
well worthy of perusal, and which, at the period of its delivery, must 
have produced a powerful effect. I cannot but think that it deserves 
a place in these Reminiscences. 

SPEECH OF MR. MACKAY, ADVOCATE, AT THE LATE MEETING AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 

Mr. Mackay, Advocate, being called for, said he had much pleasure in 
stating the views he took of Responsible Government, and of what was passing 
in the Province. He believed that no one in the immense and respectable 
assemblage he saw before him would say that he was impelled by selfish motives 
to entertain the opinions which he did. He did not think that any one who knew 
him would say that he was seeking for an office. (Loud cries of no ! no ! ) He 
said that what we had principally to enquire was, "were the late Minister's 
right?" And he contended that they were. It was idle to argue as to whether 
or not Responsible Government had been formally conceded to the Colony ,-r- 
there was one thing certain, it had been put into working. Sir Charles Bagot 
professed as long as he lived to govern the country by the advice of Councillors 
possessing the confidence of the people ; Sir Charles Metcalfe assumed the Govern- 
ment to carry it on in the same way, and yet subsequently wished to dispose of 
the chief offices in the Province at his sole pleasure. One of the principal offices 
was offered to Mr. Sherwood, and the first intimation that the advisers of the 
Government received of the fact was from Mr. Sherwood himself. Was not the 
Governor wrong here ? — (Loud cries of yes ! yes !) Is he not insulting our under- 
standings by telling us that he wants to carry out Responsible Government ? 
(Yes ! yes ! ) Yes, gentlemen, he insults us after injuring us. He does insult 
common-sense. Well, gentlemen, were the Ministers wrong in saying that they 
could not, after this, stay in office ? (No ! no !) Gentlemen, they had nothing 
else to do but to resign. — He (Mr. Mackay) has always been of this opinion, 
since he heard of their resignation. Mr. Cherrier approved highly of the resigna- 
tion (at the time) to him (Mr. M.), but he has changed his opinion since. Having 
all the burden of the Government on their shoulders, the Ministers had a right to 
insist upon being consulted before any appointment was made. In England would 
the Queen dream of appointing Lrfjrd Brougham Chancellor during an adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel ? Is there an Englishman here who will deny that Sir 
Robert Peel, in such a case, would resign ? And the people of England would 
be with him, and Englishmen would understand too well the Constitution to cry 
out that he was making a tool of the Queen. — (Cheers.) He (Mr. M.) went 
flirther — he said that if Sir Robert Peel in such a case did resign, he would not 
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again accept office, before obtaining a promise that, while he should hold office, 
he should be consulted before any appointments should be made. Offering to 
serve the Government he might, nay, he would, stipulate conditions of service. — 
(Three cheers for Sir R. Peel.) But Mr. Molson's friends say the prerogative is 
attacked. Do they know what it means? He (Mr. M.) would like them to 
define it. In England, the people are not such great sticklers for the prerogative 
as Mr. Molson's friends and Sir C. Metcalfe. Seventy-five, or more, years ago, 
it was not thought rebellious in the House of Commons to pass a resolution 
avowedly to diminish the prerogative. (Cheers.) He (Mr. M.) repeated, the 
Ministers did not attack the prerogative. But Sir Charles Metcalfe is daily 
attacking it. His principles are any other than monarchical. He (Mr. M. ) took 
him to be a Republican. (Great cheering.) The true British maxim is, " The 
King can do no wrong — his Ministers are responsible.'' It was this constitutional 
doctrine that the Ministers wished admitted. But unless the Ministers be consulted, 
how can they be held responsible ? Sir Charles did or did not consult 
the late Ministers, just as he pleased, and smce they have resigned he 
has been carrying on the Government alone, or very nearly so — at any rate, 
in such a way as to be liable to be held directly responsible to the people. 
He is violating the Constitution. Many of Mr. Molson's friends admit that 
the Ministers did not attack the prerogative — yet they join in the cry ! Many 
of them admit that it is probable the split arose from the Governor's dislike to 
men, and yet they have not the manliness to come forward against him. Others 
of Mr. Molson's friends made speeches at the Bagot demonstration, in the St. 
Ann's Market, and will any man say that Sir Charles Bagot's policy is Sir 
Charles Metcalfe's ? (No, no.) Under Responsible Government the course to 
be pursued by Governors is clear, none coming here should seek more than the 
thanks of the majority — and, as long as he acts by the advice of Councillors 
possessing the confidence of the majority, he cannot fail to secure tire best 
approval of his Administration, the approval of the majority. But Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has joined the minority, and has turned leader of that minority ! He 
thinks this entitles him to insult the majority, and so he does insult them every 
day. Responsible Government has worked well ; never was such harmony in 
the country as under it — all ancient feuds were forgotten ; it remains only for Sir 
Charles Metcalfe to revive them. He (Mr. Mackay) would conclude by a few 
observations on the merits of the candidates for election. A merchant is wanted, 
it is said, — " a lawyer won't do," It was not so formerly, — and will anybody, 
not a partizan of Mr. Molson, be so foolhardy as to assert that the class of mer- 
chants is better fitted to decide constitutional questions than the class of lawyers 
— (no ! no ! ) Men charged with political offences are not in the habit of 
resorting to the merchants to defend them. Did the traversers, in Dublin, go to 
merchants ? Could any merchant in the world have made the speech that Sheil 
d:d ? (Loud cheers. Three cheers for Sheil.) A great constitutional point is 
probably to be settled in the next Session, and it would have been ju^t as wise for 
the traversers to have gone to the merchants, as for us now to send a merchant to 
Parliament . 

Mr. Mackay concluded by stating that he should vote for Mr. Drummond • and 
sat down amidst loud and long continued cheering. 
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Those who are able to institute a comparison between the elections 
forty and fifty years ago and those of the present day will, I venture 
to think, concur with me in opinion that the influence of money has 
been to a great extent substituted for that of force. They will pro- 
bably be of the opinion, likewise, that the violence was more calcu- 
lated to produce personal animosity. I, unfortunately, took up my 
residence in Montreal at a period of intense political excitement, and 
I have had reason in later years to believe that I was much 
misunderstood. The general cry in those days of the supporters of 
the Government was " loyalty," and it was, I have no doubt, firmly 
believed by those who rallied under it, that their opponents were 
bent on separation. Singularly enough, it became the duty, a few 
years later, of those who had been charged with disloyalty to advise 
the dismissal from the magistracy, the militia, and other offices under 
the Crown, of several of the very persons who had been the most 
ardent Loyalists, but who, in a moment of despair caused by commer- 
cial depression, unadvisedly placed their signatures to the Annexation 
Manifesto of 1849. Since my retirement from public life I have 
been again a citizen of Montreal, and have had many opportunities of 
discussing the events which took place during my former residence 
there. I have contracted' personal friendships with gentlemen to 
whom I was at that period violently opposed, and my conviction is 
that on both sides there was a great deal of misconception. I have 
formed a very sincere personal regard for several of my old oppo- 
nents, and have no reason to doubt that it has been reciprocated. 

The well-known practice which had been followed for a long period 
of years in the Mother Country, of entrusting the formation of a 
new Administration to some statesman of high standing, was entirely 
repudiated by Sir Charles Metcalfe. The Administration which he 
found in office resigned on the 27th November, 1843, with the single 
exception of Mr. Daly, who had no colleague until the 12th Decem- 
ber, when Mr. D. B. Viger was sworn in as President of the Council, 
and Mr. Draper as Executive Councillor, without office. From that 
time until the 2nd September, 1844, there were no heads of depart- 
ments in law or finance, a state of affairs wholly unprecedented. It 
is, of course, impossible for me to do more than surmise the object 
of the extraordinary tactics of the Governor and his advisers. It 
may fairly be assumed that in a very short time they all became con- 
vinced that it was impossible to find members of the existing House 
of Assembly belonging to the Liberal party who would take office 

J 
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with the certainty of being in a minority in the House of Assembly, 
and with the knowledge that they would have to seek re-election from 
Reform constituencies, at a time when the popular feeling was strongly 
antagonistic to Sir Charles Metcalfe. There can be little doubt that 
from the first Mr. Draper's opinion was in favor of an appeal to the 
people, and it is well known that Sir Charles Metcalfe was reluctant 
to take a step which, if unsuccessful, would have been fatal to his repu- 
tation. A period of nearly twelve months elapsed between the resigna- 
tion of the Ministers and the election of the second Union Parliament. 
During that period no effort had been spared to divide the French- 
Canadians, although without success. It gave time for Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to obtain the endorsation of his policy by the Imperial Min- 
istry, as well as by leading members of the Opposition in the Imperial 
Parliament. Even Mr. Charles BuUer, who had been Secretary under 
Lord Durham, and who professed adherence to Responsible Gov- 
ernment, made a strong speech against the ex-Ministers, based 
entirely on misconception as to facts. He actually went so far as to 
refer to one of the most flagrant cases of Sir Charles Metcalfe's 
exhibition of want of confidence in the Ministry, viz., the offer to Judge 
Sherwood of the Speakership of the Legislative Council, without their 
knowledge or consent ; and, after pronouncing this a proceeding 
wholly unwarranted, to charge upon the Ministers that they had 
condoned it, instead of resigning at once, and that it was an after- 
thought their bringing it forward subsec[uently. Thus the very mod- 
eration of the Ministers, and their repugnance to adopt what they 
knew would be held by many to be an extreme course, was imputed 
to them as an error by one on whose support they had a just right 
to rely. Mr. Hume and Mr. Roebuck were left almost alone as the 
advocates of the Canadian Liberals at this crisis, but the opinion of 
all the friends of the cause in this country had always been that the 
battle must be fought at the polls by the Canadian electors, and I 
must acknowledge that I, for one, had implicit confidence in the 
result. At last, on 2nd September, 1844, an Administration, if it de- 
serve the name, was announced. It consisted of six members, four 
of whom were from Lower Canada, viz., Messrs. Daly, D. B. Viger, 
D. B. Papineau and James Smith, the last named gentleman being 
Attorney-General. From Upper Canada there were two Ministers, 
both in the Legislative Council, viz., Messrs. Draper and WilHam 
Morris. The cause of this arrangement was obvious. Until after 
the elections it was not deemed expedient to appoint Conservative 
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Ministers, and no Reformer would accept office. The result of the 
elections was a small majority in favor of the Administration, which 
was obtained entirely in Upper Canada, the majority in Lower 
Canada having been in favor of the ex-Ministers. After the elections 
Mr. W. B. Robinson, Member for the County of Simcoe, and who 
had been during many years identified with the Conservative party, 
accepted office as Inspector-General, but found himself compelled to 
resign during the Session of Parliament which followed. He was 
unable to concur in Mr. Draper's Bill for settling the University 
question, which failed to give satisfaction either to the extreme Con- 
servatives or the Reformers, and was finally withdrawn. 

I have already noticed my defeat in Oxford at the general 
election in 1844, by a narrow majority, and have stated that I 
would have obtained the seat on a scrutiny but for an act for which 
I have never been able to find a precedent. This seems the proper 
place to enter into a detail of circumstances. My petition was pre- 
sented in due course in the first Session of the Second Parhament, 
and a committee was struck to try the election. That committee 
was adjourned until the following Session, to enable commissioners 
to take evidence in the county on the disputed votes. When the 
committee met, soon after the opening of the next Session, one of the 
members, who usually voted with the Opposition, was absent, and 
after a few days delay his at,tendance was excused, so that the com- 
mittee was reduced in number to ten, five of whom were my political 
opponents, and five, including the Chairman, my political friends. 
Of the votes objected to by me, and investigated by the committee, 
all but three were on the ground either that the voters had no free- 
holds at all, or freeholds not of the value of 40 shillings, which was 
the qualification at the time. The majority against me at the elec- 
tion was 20, and I succeeded in striking off 28, thus placing myself 
in a majority. My voters were objected to solely on the ground of 
their being aliens, and it was held by the Conservative members of 
the committee that, unless there was proof that an ahen voter had 
taken the Oath of Allegiance, he was disqualified. The Returning- 
Officer and his deputies were both empowered and required to 
administer the Oath of Allegiance, which was a sufficient qualification 
for all foreigners who had been residents of Canada prior to the year 
1820. It was one of the allegations in my petition that a number 
of electors duly quahfied as to property had been deprived of their 
votes, owing to the refusal of the Deputy-Returning Officers to 
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administer the Oath of Allegiance when required. I was advised 
that on this ground the election should be set aside, even if I failed 
ta obtain a majority on the scrutiny. As the objections to my voters 
were solely on the ground of want of proof that they had taken the 
Oath of Allegiance, the views of the committee on that point were 
of importance, and it soon became known that the fate of the election 
depended on Mr. J. P. Roblin, member for the County of Prince 
Edward, who, although elected as a Reformer, and professing to be 
one, was what was generally known at the time as " a loose fish." 
The Chairman of the committee was Mr. Chauveau, the present 
sheriff of Montreal, and he had a casting-vote, when the committee 
was equally divided. Twenty-six of my votes were investigated by 
this committee, 14 of which were declared good by the casting-vote 
of the Chairman, Mr. Roblin voting with the Liberal members, while 
12 were struck off, owing to Mr. Roblin's joining the five Conserva- 
tives. During all this time Mr. Roblin spoke freely of his own heavy 
responsibility, having virtually the casting-vote. At last the secret 
was disclosed. It became known one morning that Mr. Roblin had 
left town suddenly, having obtained three offices, for which he had 
been negotiating while holding the balance of power on the commit- 
tee. He had at first been offered two offices, but had succeeded in 
obtaining three. It was, of course, useless for me to continue the 
scrutiny, and I therefore pressed a decision on the voiding of the 
election on the ground of the illegal conduct of the Deputy Return- 
ing-Officers. This the committee refused, on a division of 6 to 3, 
and I thought myself very fortunate that the petition was not declared 
" frivolous and vexatious, " which it might have been, if Mr. Rid- 
del's nominee, the late Sir Henry Smith, had not been of opinion 
that it would be too bad to throw the sitting member's costs on me 
in addition to depriving me of 3 seat to which I believe I was justly 
entitled. With this preface, I shall reproduce the history of the case, 
and it will appear from some extracts from a Conservative paper that 
it was generally admitted that my exclusion from Parliament was the 
real object contemplated by conferring office on Mr. Roblin. 

The first extract is a history of the election, which I wrote 
immediately after its close : 

We shall state a very few facts regarding the Oxford election. There are 1 1 
townships in the County. At the last general election Mr. Hincks had a majority 
In 7 of them, viz. : Norwich, Oakland, Burford, Dereham, East and West Oxford, 
and Zorra. He was in a minority in Nissouri, North Oxford, Blandford, includ- 
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ing the town of Woodstock and Blenheim. At the present election his majority 
in the first-named townships, viz.: Norwich, Oakland, Burford, Dereham, East 
and West Oxford was increased from 95 to 150. In Blenheim there was a Tory 
majority in 1841 of 25, and at the late election a majority for Mr. Hincks of 3. 
In Nissouri there was a smaller majority for Mr. Riddell than for Mr. Carroll in 
1841. Even in Blandford, the stronghold of Toryism, Mr. Hincks would have 
reduced the Tory majority considerably but for a number of illegal votes. In 
Zorra, instead of a majority of 14, which Mr. Hincks had in 1841, there was a 
majority of 117 against him. It must then be pretty obvious that there has been 
little political reaction in the County of Oxford. The Zorra Highlanders, to whpm 
Mr. Riddell is indebted for his seat, are not Tories, and were not in the least 
influenced in their votes by the Ministerial crisis. The Woodstock Herald agrees 
with us that the Game Bill was one of the best electioneering cries for the Tories. 
There were, however, others, which it is unnecessary for us to allude to, further 
than to state that the same falsehoods that were circulated in other parts of Upper 
Canada were industriously spread through all parts of the County of Oxford. 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that nothing could have gone off more 
peaceably than the Oxford election. We did not hear of a blow being struck nor 
even an angry word uttered. We attended personally at the polling-place in 
Zorra, where our opponent Mr. Riddell and several of his friends were also present. 
There was not even a dispute from the beginning to the end of the polling. Mr. 
Riddell, as may be seen by a reference to the Woodstock papers, both opposed to 
Mr. Hincks, publicly complimented him on his conduct throughout the election, 
and referred particularly to his having attended the poUmg-place, where the 
greatest hostility was manifested. It might have been added that up to the 
moment of voting we had every reason to expect a very different result in that 
township. We are sure that we shall be pardoned for alluding to the foregoing 
circumstances by those who have witnessed the systematic attempts of the Tory 
press of this ci-ty to destroy our private character, and to represent us as one 
incapable of acting in a manner becoming a gentleman. It is satisfactory for us 
to reflect that we have gone through the ordeal of three contested elections with- 
out one of our opponents in the County of Oxford being able to advance such a 
charge, and that, so far from there being any personal hostility to us there, we 
parted on good terms not only with our opponent, but with his leading friends from 
all parts of the county. It is almost unnecessary for us here to acknowledge the 
courtesy with which we have invariably been treated by our political opponents in 
the County of Oxford, and the very gentlemanly behaviour, during the late election, 
of Mr. Riddell and his friends. We have already borne our testimony to it 
publicly on the hustings. 

The Woodstock Monarch has misunderstood some of our remarks on that 
occasion, and we think it only just to correct him. In referring to our protest we 
stated that it was drawn out in general terms, and that we did not pretend to say 
that every thing in it could be sustained. We rely altogether on the scrutiny of 
votes, being aware that many good votes tendered for us were refused, and that bad 
votes were recorded for Mr. Riddell. We do not wish our opponents to deceive 
themselves by thinking the protest a mere matter of form. They may be assured 
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that it will be vigorously followed up, and may prepare themselves accord- 
ingly. 

The following notices of Mr. Roblin's appointment I published in 
The Pilot : 

Mr. John P. Roblin, member for Prince Edward, has vacated his seat in Parlia- 
ment by accepting the oiifices of Collector of Customs at Picton, Registrar of the 
County of Prince Edward, and Agent for Crown Lands in the District of the same 
name. This has caused surprise to many, but not, we confess, to us. The readers 
of this journal, and Mr. Roblin himself, are well aware that we have not for some 
time back pretended to place any political confidence in him, or to look on him 
in the light of a member of the Reform party. It may be a matter of some interest 
to know, when his negotiations for office actually commenced, and numerous con- 
jectures are afloat on the subject. It is said by some that his vote on the Clergy 
Reserve Bill last Session, given, as we stated at the time, in direct opposition to a 
pledge made the day before at a meeting of his political friends, was under the in- 
fluence of a promise that he should get office ; others affirm that his position on 
the Oxford Election Committee \\as the key by means of which he unlocked the 
door which guards Executive patronage. Mr. Roblin's position on the Oxford 
Committee renders it a matter of delicacy for us to say one word on the subject. 
We feel that our remarks will be attributed by many to personal disappointment, 
and yet we cannot discharge our duty as a conductor of the press without saying 
something. 

We do not believe that in England such a proceeding as that on which we are 
now called on to comment would be tolerated for a moment- Let us give a plain 
statement of facts. A contested election is in the course of trial, in which a mem- 
ber of the Opposition party is the petitioner. It is not concealed that the Admin- 
istration party aie most anxious to keep that individual out of the House. The 
Committee is composed of ten members, five of whom are supporters of the 
administration, four, including the Chairmnn,of the Opposition, and Mr. J. P. Roblin 
who, although returned to Parliament as an opponent of the present Ministry, has 
been a " loose fish." Without wishing for one moment to impute corrupt motives 
to any member of the Committee, it is a fact beyond dispute that, generally speak- 
ing, the five Conservative members have divided together, and the four Opposition 
members together. One important branch of the Oxford scrutiny was the right to 
vote of certain individuals alleged by one party to be aliens, by the other to be 
naturalized subjects. Now it must be obvious to every one that this is precisely 
one of those questions on which the political opinions of Mr. .Sherwood and Mr. 
Dickson would lead them to take a different view from Mr. Baldwin. Politicians 
who had always opposed the naturalization of the classes in question would natur- 
ally lean against the franchise, those who had been in favour of admitting them to 
the rights of subjects would lean in favour of the franchise. Both parties might 
act quite conscientiously, and yet differ very widely ; on this point, however, the 
election was likely to turn. If on questions of this or any other kind Mr. Roblin 
voted with the Opposition members, the casting vote of the Chairman gave them a 
majority ; by his removal from the committee .the Ministerial party has obtained 
the majority. 
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The practical effect of Mr. Robliii's acceptance of office may be to change the 
decision of an election committee, in which an opponent of Government is inter- 
ested. We do not believe that Mr. Roblin himself, or any of his friends, will say 
that we have in the slightest degree exaggerated a single fact connected with the 
Oxford Election Committee. It would be unbecoming in us, while the question is 
still pending, to express any opinion as to the'probableiresult, or as to the effect of 
Mr. Roblin's retirement, but we must say that no English Ministry would dare, 
under such circumstances, to appoint a member of Parliament, serving on an Elec- 
tion Committee, to an office which would vacate his seat. There could have been 
no necessity for the appointment taking place before the end of the Session, and we are 
justified in stating that but one opinion prevails in the House, viz., that it was pur- 
posely made at this time to prevent Mr. Roblin's further attendance on the Oxford 
Committee, and thereby to secure a majority of the supporters of the Administra- 
tion. 

It is now well known that Mr. Roblin has been for some weeks in treaty for 
office, that he was pressed to accept the Collectorship of Customs combined with 
the Agency of Crown Lands, but that he insisted on having the RegistJ-arship in 
addition, ere he would consent to resign. Mr. Roblin has always denounced 
plurality of offices, and although we think the cry of plurality is not always justly 
raised, we must say that we do not think the offices of Registrar and Collector 
should have been united. 

Putting the circumstances under which Mr. Roblin accepted office out of view, 
we should not have been sorry that after many years devoted to the public service 
he had been appointed to office in his own District. In private life he has always 
been much esteemed, and, although we have occasionally been severe on him as a 
politician, we have ever entertained a warm personal regard for him, and we can- 
not close our remarks without admitting that we believe he will discharge his 
official duties with impartiality and integrity. On private grounds we shall always 
be glad to hear of his prosperity, but we are sorry that his public career should 
have terminated as it has done. We feel assured that the Reformers of Upper 
Canada will feel deep indignation at his retirement under existing circumstances. 
Much, however, as Mr. Roblin deserves blame, it is on the Ministry that public 
indignation ought principally to fall. It was they who took advantage of cir- 
cumstances to force Mr. Roblin to a line of conduct that he himself must feel has 
been anything but correct. Mr. Roblin has been for some time anxious to retire 
from public life, and was naturally enough quite willing to obtain office ; the Min- 
isters knew all this, and were enabled to stipulate for his immediate retirement as 
the only condition on which the offices would be given to him. By the way the 
Registrarship will not be vacant until the new Act comes into force at the end of the 
session. 

We have endeavoured in treating of the subject of Mr. Roblin's retirement to do 
so as a disinterested party, indeed if we had had no personal interest in the matter 
we should have been much more severe. We may say further, that we are uncon- 
scious of entertaining any personal feeling towards Mr. Roblin different from what 
we have always felt. He is a worthy man in all his private relations, but a miser- 
able politician. His excuse has always been that he has had " a peculiar constitu- 
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ency,'' and this term has become a sort of by-word among politicians when speaking 
of the county of Prince Edward. 

The question now is what will the " peculiar constituency " do ? — will they send a 
Tory or Reformer, or another " loose fish " to represent their peculiarities, and 
who, by siding with neither of the great political parties, will make it worth a 
Minister's while to purchase him for a reasonable con-si-de-ra-ti-on ? 

OXFORD ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

This Committee, which since Mr. Roblin's sudden departure has been obliged 
to adjourn from day to day, owing to the illness of Mr. Lacoste, met on Tuesday 
morning for business. They yesterday came to a final decision in the case, and 
reported to the House that Mr. Riddell was duly elected, and that neither the 
petition nor the defence was frivolous and vexatious. Having been left by Mr. Roblin 
to the tender mercies of a Tory majority in the Committee, we ought to be, and 
are, thankful that they forebore to mulct us with the costs. We may probably lay 
a statement of facts regarding the election before the public when our columns 
are less occupied than they are at present. Those facts are already well known 
in the county. We shall content ourselves with one : The Deputy Returning Offi- 
cer of the Township of Norwich, a partizan of Mr. Riddell, acting under the advice 
of Mr. Riddell's agent, Mr. Robertson, a member of the Upper Canada bar, and 
with the concurrence of the Returning-Officer, Mr. Merigold, another partizan of 
Mr. Riddell, refused the votes of persons born in the United States, who had been 
in the Province prior to 1820, and who offered to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
which, by the election law, the Deputy Returning-Officer was specially directed to 
administer. 

It is notorious that the Township of Norwich has been principally settled by 
Americans, who were invited into the Province by former Governors, and in whose 
favour the Act of 1828 was passed. There was no second opinion in the Committee 
as to the right of such persons to vote on taking the Oath of Allegiance, nor as to 
its being the duty of the Returning-Officer to administer it. In Mr. Cameron's 
case, though he had a majority of upwards of 400, the omission to take the poll 
in one or two unsettled townships, the whole number of votes in which did not 
exceed 50, was thought quite sufficient to vitiate the election. In the Oxford case, 
the sitting member, through his agent, induces the Returning-Officer to disfranchise 
a large body of the electors, and still the election is held good. In taking leave of 
this subject we can scarcely help referring to an article which appeared in yester- 
day's Times, which we have little doubt has caused the Ministers to cry out " save 
us from our friends.'' The following is an extract : 

" Our contemporary avers that Mr. Roblin, the late member for Prince Edward, was appointed 
to office for the express purpose of keeping Mr. Hincks out of Parliament, he — Mr. Roblin— 
being one of the Committee of Enquiry on the Oxford election, and his appointment having the 
effect of putting an end, for the time, to all proceedings in the matter. The editor of The Pilot 
has not shown that he is entitled to advance so serious an accusation against the Ministry ; yet it 
is only justice to him to say that many members on both sides of the House agree with him 
in the opinion that his exclusion from Parliament must have been the object contemplated 
by conferring office on Mr, Roblin," 

Our contemporary, of course, is quite of a different opinion. He is desirous of 
persuading his readers that his friends have no desire whatever to keep Mr. Hincks 
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out of the House. Why, then, not have allowed Mr. Roblin to wait until the 
Committee had reported ? Surely it was not indispensable that he should be at 
Picton before the closing of the Session. By the way, the precedent cited by Mr. 
Henry Smith is not a case in point. Mr. Aylwin, it is said, was appointed to 
office in 1843, when he was nominee for Mr. Ducgan. Mr. Aylwin came into 
office owing to a change of Administration ; and, however injurious it may have 
been to the sitting member to lose his nominee, it was an unavoidable accident, 
such as might happen anywhere. No one could argue for a moment either that 
Mr. Aylwin should have refused office because he was on an election committee, 
or that the whole business of the country should have been suspended until the 
committee had reported. 

In Mr. Roblin's case there was no necessity for the immediate appointment, and 
the offer was pressed on a member then serving on an Election Committee equally 
divided as to parties. Mr. Roblin was required io go immediately to his post as a 
condition of his appointment, and so anxious were the Government to buy him 
that it is now quite notorious that they tried hard to get him to be satisfied with the 
Collectorship and Crown Land Agency, and that he insisted on getting the Regis- 
trarship in addition, to which they were obliged to consent. What object had they 
in thus forcing office on Mr. Roblin ? It Is doubtful whether they will get a mem- 
ber from Prince Edward who will give them better support. They must have had 
some object in creating the vacancy, or they would not have allowed Mr. Roblin 
to dictate his terms ; they would have said to an ordinary claimant : " We are 
determined not to unite the Collectorship and Registrarship, you may have one of 
them if you like, if not, you may do without either." Such would have been their 
language to an ordinary claimant. Why, then, so subservient to Mr. Roblin ? Can 
their supporters offer any explanation ? 

The following is an account of what took place in the House, and 
I may draw attention to an explanation of Mr. Henry Smith's remark 
that there was an analogy between the case of Mr. Aylwin, in 1842, 
and that of Mr. Roblin. In Mr. Aylwin's case he accepted office 
at a time of political crisis, when there was a change of Ministry in 
which he took part : 

It will be observed that special care has been taken to inform our contem- 
poraries that this decision was arrived at by a majority of 6 to 3, the object being 
to persuade the public that Mr. Roblin^ s absence had nothing to do with the result. 
The case, says the Herald, as we lately intimated, was " so very clear as to admit of 
no other view being taken." We wonder whether our contemporary has read the 
evidence, or whether he really knows anything whatever about the matter. If he 
did he would be aware that the only evidence gone into by the Committee was 
with regard to the scrutiny into the votes given for the sitting member and 
petitioner. Every vote was of course decided on its own merits, and the reference 
to the division of 6 to 3 is therefore quite absurd. Mr. Riddell's majority on the 
poll was 20. Out of 46 of his votes investigated before the Committee 28 were 
struck off, 16 sustained, and 2 were under consideration when the scrutiny was 
abandoned. With 3 exceptions these votes were all objected to on the ground 
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either that they were not 40s. freeholders, or that the parties had no freeholds at all 
On Mr. Riddell's part 26 votes given for Mr. Hincks v/ere investigated, of 
which 14 were held good and 12 struck off. All these were objected to as aliens, 
and were decided to be bad by the vote of Mr.Rohlin added to the 5 Conservative 
members of the Committee. On the other hand, of the 14 votes which were 
sustained, nearly every one was held good by the casting-vote of the Chairman, the 
5 Conservative members voting one way and the 5 Liberals the other. It thus 
became notorious to everybody that Mr. Roblin had the decision of the Election 
in his hands ; he himself made no secret that this was the case, and often spoke of 
his heavy responsibility. No member of the Committee hii himself had any con- 
science! And yet all this time he was in treaty with the Government for office ! 

The counsel for the sitting member is as well awai-e as the petitioner of the 
difficulties caused by the extraordinary decision of the Committee. There was no 
fixed principle to guide the parties to the contest ; the Chairman more than once 
announced, in reply to qat^nons fro}?i both parties us to the grounds of decision, 
that none could be given. The consequence was that the evidence on every vote 
had to be gone into, and to be discussed. Nine members of the Committee — 5 on 
one side, Messrs. Smith, Dickson, Sherwood, Seymour and McConnell ; 4 on the 
other, Messrs. Chauveau, the Chairman, Baldwin, Lantier and Lacoste — were 
governed by fixed principles as to the kind of evidence necessary to establish 
alienage, while Mr. Roblin went sometimes one way and sometimes the other, 
according to his own caprice. 

The scrutiny was going on very slowly. 3 or 4 votes a day being disposed of, 
and the Committee, from some accident or another, sitting 3 or 4 days every week 
out of 6, when, owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. Sherwood, the Committee 
was ajjourned for one week. Mr. Riddell, as will be seen, was 4 a-head of the 
poll (not 63 as the Timeshas announced), and two cases were under consideration. 
It became clear that at the rate the Committee was proceeding, and owing to the 
necessity (in consequence of the peculiar views of the member representing the 
peculiar constituency of Prince Edward) of investigating every vote objected to 
on the ground of alienage, it would be impossible to close the scrutiny during the 
present Session. The petitioner, under these circumstances, determined io post- 
pone, not abandon, as has been said, the scrutiny, and to ask for a decision as to 
whether there was sufficient evidence to make void the election. He preferred a 
new election immediately to a delay of 12 months longer, with the risk of the 
committee being dissolved, and the chance, after all, of an unfavourable decision on 
the scrutiny. Such was the position of affairs when Mr. Roblin's immediate 
departure was announced. The Committee could not meet, and, owing to Mr. 
Lacoste's illness, the delay of another week took place. So long as Mr. Roblin 
remained on the Committee, and voted as he had been doing, the result was quite 
uncertain. The majority on either side could not have exceeded 5 or thereabouts. 
Mr. Robhn's depnrture, owing to the views of the majority of the Committee, 
rendered the result of the scrutiny certain, and it would have been a waste of time 
to have continued it. The petitioner might easily have protracted the contest 
without any expense to himself, and with considerable expense to Mr. Riddell, 
until another Session, had he been so inclined ; but the moment he found that the 
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result of the scrutiny would be unfavourable, he abandoned that part of the case and 
claimed a new election. It was on tliis point that the decision was arrived at to 
which our contemporaries have referred. A resolution was adopted that, as the 
petitioner had abandoned the scrutiny, he could not go into evidence to make void 
the election, the petition not containing a specific prayer to that effect. Such, in 
substance, was the decision arrived at by 6 of the committee, Mr. Lacoste having 
voted with the majority. The other members held that the petitioner had a right 
to proceed with the evidence to support his claim for a new election. To enable 
the public to judge for themselves, we shall copy the petition itself : 

To the Honourable the Legislative Assembly of Canada in Parliament assembled. 

The Petition of the undersigned, Francis Hincks, of the city of Montreal, Esq., 
most humbly sheweth : 

That at the last election for the County of Oxford, Robert Riddell, Esq., of 
Zorra, in the said County, and your petitioner were the only candidates, and that 
William Merigold, Esq. , was Returning-Officer. 

That a poll having been demanded the polling took place, according to law, in 
the several Townships, and the result of such poll, as shewn by the Poll-Books, 
having been 742 votes for the said Robert Riddell, Esq,, and 722 votes for your 
petitioner, the Returning-Officer declared the said Robert Riddell, Esq., duly 
elected. 

That at the said election the Deputy Returning-Officer for the Township ot 
Norwich, and also other Deputy Returning-Officers, refused to admit the votes of 
individuals who had come into this Province from the United States of America 
previous to the year 1820, although such persons are by an Act of the Parliament of 
Upper Canada entitled to all the privileges of British subjects, provided they take 
the Oath of Allegiance to Her Majesty, which the said Deputy Returning-Officer 
for Norwich, as well as other Deputy Returning- Officers, refused to administer, 
although required to do so by law. 

That other individuals entitled by law to vote were illegally refused that 
privilege by the Deputy Returning-Officers. 

That a number of votes were polled and given in favour of the said Robert 
Riddell, Esq., by persons who had not legal votes. 

That by the admis.'-ion of persons to vote at said election who had no legal 
right to do so, and by the disfranchisement of a number of electors duly qualified 
according to law, the said Robert Ridiiell, Esq., obtained a colourable majority 
of twenty votes, and was therefore returned to serve in your Honourable House 
for the said County of Oxford, although in fact a majority of the bona-fide electors 
of the said counly voted, and tendered to vote, in favour of your petitioner. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays that your Honourable House will take 
this petition into your consideration, and declare the return of the said Robert 
Riddell, Esq., to be illegal and void, and that your Petitioner may be declared 
duly elected, and may be substituted in the place of the said Robert Riddell, Esq., 
to take his seat as Knight to represent the said county in the present Parliament, 
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or that your Honourable House will grant such relief in the premises as to its wisdom 
may seem meet. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray . 

(Signed), F. HINCKS. 

Montreal, 29th Nov., 1841. 

We beg attention to the lines italicised at the conclusion of the petition. This 
was held not to be such a specific prayer for a new election as would warrant the 
Committee in receiving evidence to support it. We have loolced into a number of 
Upper Canada precedents on the subject, every one of which are in favour of the 
view taken by the petitioner. It is difficult to get cases precisely in point, but we 
shall refer to two which appear conclusive. In the Essex cases, in 1825, the 
petitioner prayed " to amend the return by inserting the name of your petitioner, 
or make stick other order as in your wisdom and justice you jnay deem proper." 
The Committee ordered a new election. In the Prince Edward case, in 
1831, the petitioners only prayed that the name of Paul Peterson be sub- 
stituted for Asa Werden, "and that measures may be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such an outrage on the people's rights." This prayer certainly 
did not point to a new election and yet the Committee ordered one. In 
our last number we stated the illegal conduct of the Returning-Of&cer, 
and which is proved by his own admission as well as by other evidence. 
We need say no more on the subject. We should be sorry indeed to reflect on 
those members of the Committee who took a different view from ourselves on the 
various points which came up, and we have gone into details simply to prevent 
misconception as to the real merits of the case. Those who read the articles 
which we have copied above, would believe that there was a vote of six to three 
on the merits, and that Mr. Roblin's vote was of no importance whatever, 
whereas it is notorious to every one acquainted with facts that Mr. Roblln decided 
the contest. Whether he was influenced in any way in his votes by the prospect of 
office is what we are not prepared to say, but we could prove, were it necessary, 
that while Mr. Roblin was day after day deciding cases against us by his vote, and 
when he was denounced by many of our political friends as sold to the Government, 
we invariably defended him, and insisted that he was acting conscientiously and 
to the best of his judgment. We thought Mr. Roblin one of those very conscien- 
tious men who will often act unfairly towards their friends through fear of being 
thought partial. Strange to say, however, the conscientious Mr. Roblin, tht 
only really honest man in the Committee, as he himself pretended, was all the time 
negotiating for office from the Government ! Our contemporaries will probably 
offer no explanation to their own readers as to the facts stated above. We trust, 
however, that they will not again venture to assert that the contest was decided by 
a vote of six to three, or that Mr. Roblin's resignation had no bearing on it. 
The Herald'vs, pleased to say that " Mr. Hincks owes it rather to the courtesy of 
his opponent than to the goodness of his cause that his petition was not declared 
frivolous and vexatious." It is some satisfaction certainly, after all the personal 
abuse that we have received in Montreal, ' that we experienced courtesy at the 
hands of an opponent, and that his counsel voluntarily bore testimony to the 
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" temper, liberality and ability," with which the petitioner had conducted his 
case, and which he was pleased to say was unusual with parties who conducted 
their own cases. We shall, we trust, be pardoned under the circumstances for 
alluding to this testimony in our behalf. It would, however, have been rather 
unprecedented for a Committee to have declared a petition " frivolous .and vexa- 
tious," after the petitioner striking off a sufficient number of votes to place him- 
self in a majority of seven. We feel warranted in asserting that whether the 
courtesy so handsomely extended to us, for which we feel grateful, and which we 
can most cordially reciprocate both to the sitting member and to his counsel, 
had been evinced or not, the Committee would not have arrived at any such 
decision as the Herald imagines . 

The articles in the Pilot which I have reproduced led to much 
controversy. It was pretended that as the vote on the question of a 
new election had been decided by 6 to 3, Mr. Lacoste having voted 
in the majority, Mr. Roblin's acceptance of office was of no import- 
ance. I replied to the Ministerial Journals as follows : — 

OXFORD ELECTION COMMITTEE. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Chauveau that Messrs. Roblin and Lacoste be ordered 
to appear in their places to answer for their absence from the Oxford Election 
Committee being put, 

Mr. bmith, of Frontenac, wished to know from the Ministry if it were not true 
that one of the members, Mr. Roblin, was in a position to prevent his return to 
the House, if he had not accepted office ? 

After a considerable pause, and no answer being given, 

Mr. Smith again rose, and said it was usual to put such questions to the 
Government. 

Mr. Daly then moved that a new writ do issue for the election of " member 
for Prince Edward in the place of Mr. Roblin, who was appointed Collector of 
Customs for Picton. 

Mr. Baldwin asked how many offices was Mr. Roblin really considered to be 
worth ; there was a good deal of rumour as to the extent of the arrangement that 
had taken place between that gentleman and the Administration. 

Mr. Draper said that Mr. Roblin had always been so warm a supporter of the 
honourable member for the Fourth Riding that the honourable gentleman ought to 
be best acquainted with his true value, but this he could say, that if Mr. Roblin only 
fulfilled his official duties with the same zeal that he had always attended in Parlia- 
ment, the country would have no reason to regret his appointment. 

Mr. Price could not allow the opportunity to pass without expressing his 
astonishment that Government should have given an office to a member of Parlia- 
ment engaged on an Election Committee, the merits of which he had sworn to 
decide, and upon which he had actually been engaged for two Sessions. 

Mr. Smith said that if any precedent were required it would be found in the 
case of a gentleman who had been appointed while sitting upon the Committee 
appointed to try the merits of the petition of his honourable friend for the Second 
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Riding of Vovk. That appointment caused the Committee to be broken up, and 
cost his honourable friend his seat ; it was made by the late Administration, of 
which the honourable gentleman who spoke last was a warm supporter. 

Mr. Baldwin at first denied that the case i-eferred to by Mr. Smith occurred 
under his Administration, but upon Mr. Aylwin being named as the person who 
was appointed, he (Mr. B.) admitted his mistake, and explained that he had been 
thinking of the appointment of the late Inspector-General, which took place under 
the Administration of Mi-. Draper. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe's " Life " contains a good deal of interesting 
infomiation on the subject of the Ministerial difficulties. His biogra- 
pher, who had access to all his confidential papers, states that" Met- 
" calfe could not disguise from himself that the Government was not 
" strong — that it was continually on the brink of defeat — and that it 
"was only enabled to uphold its position by resorting to shifts and 
" expedients, or what are called tactics, which in his inmost soul 
" Metcalfe abhorred. He was not by nature at all a tactician, and 
" he had not been trained in the intricate manoeuvres of party war- 
" fare. It was not indeed one of the least of his annoyances at this 
" time that he was compelled to sanction a departure from that open, 
" straightforward course of pohtical conduct which he had all his 
" life been steadfastly pursuing." As an illustration of the " tactics " 
which caused such disgust, it is mentioned in a note that when the 
Ministeriahsts became aware that it was intended by the Opposi- 
tion to move an Address to the Throne, praying that the existing 
restrictions on the use of the French language might be annulled, 
they proposed that they should anticipate the Opposition by intro- 
ducing the measure themselves. There were instructions from the 
Imperial Government forbidding such a proceeding, but it was 
expedient to disarm the Opposition, and accordingly the Governor 
was reluctantly induced to consent that the Address should be moved 
by Mr. Papineau. Although not a member of the Second Parliament, 
I had, as editor and proprietor of the Opposition English journal in 
Montreal, ample opportunity of knowing all that was going on at 
headquarters. Attempts were made from time to time by the Con- 
servative Ministers from Upper Canada to obtain the assistance of 
the Lower Canada members who had been elected to support the 
views of the ex-Ministers. No other inference can be drawn from 
the letters which passed between Mr. Caron and Mr. Lafontaine, and 
between the former gentleman and Mr. Draper, than that Mr. Daly 
was the stumbling-block in the way. Had the Lower Canadian 
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Ministers resigned, and had Mr. Morin or Mr. Caron been charged to 
reconstruct that section, it is highly probable that a coalition would 
have been effected very similar to that subsequently brought about 
in 1854. I had at that time a conviction that the result of such a 
coahtion would be an early rupture between those who should engage 
in it, but I own that I have materially altered my opinion. The 
following papers comprise the discussion in the House of Assembly 
on the occasion of Mr. Lafontaine's reading the correspondence, 
which is given in full, and my own editorial comments : 

Tuesday, April 7, 1846. 

Mr. Lafontaine moved, that when the House adjourns on Thursday next, it 
stand adjourned from Thursday to Monday next. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Lafontaine — Would now, in pursuance with the notice he had given 
yesterday, proceed to lay before the House the correspondence which had taken 
place relative to changes in the Ministry. It was a duty that he owed to both 
sides of the House, and no doubt existed in the minds of the members of this 
House that a correspondence relating to ministerial changes had taken place. It 
had taken place between him and an hon. gentleman not a member of this House 
during the fall of last year, and was very suddenly discontinued on the 26th of 
November last. He had an mterview with the hon. gentleman who had entered 
into the correspondence with him (Mr. L.) and had obtained his permission to use 
the correspondence when and where he should see fit. As a member of this 
House, it was subsequently suggested to him by some members that he should 
publish the correspondence, but he (Mr. L.) did not think proper to do so ; the 
members on his side of the House had afterwards held a meeting, and in so doing 
they only followed the example of the members on the other side of the House, 
He was called upon at that meeting to declare whether he was a party to the nego- 
tiation and to shew the correspondence. He stated that he was a party, and read the 
correspondence, and his friends have not only authorized but requested him to 
state the nature of the correspondence to the House, as both they and their con- 
stituents were interested in it. He had to wait a proper time to do so, and he was 
not a little surprised yesterday to receive from the hon, gentleman (Mr. Caron) a 
note stating that he (Mr. Caron) was determined to give publicity to the corres- 
pondence ; and as the hon gentleman has offered to publish the correspondence, 
he would only be following his example if he did so now, and he considered that 
it was a duty which he owed to his party and to himself to do so ; and before 
publishing it he would take the liberty to read the correspondence to the House. 
As early as the gth of September last, he received from the Hon. Mr. Caron, 
Speaker of the Legislative Council, two letters, dated the 7th and 8th of Septem- 
ber respectively, which he would now read. The hon. gentleman then proceeded 
to read the letters in French. 
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No, 1. 

[Extract of a letter from Hon. R. E. Caron to Hon. L. H. Lafontaine^ 

TRANSLATION. 

Quebec, Sept. 7, 1^45. 

My dear Friend. — I deem it my duty to give you in writing the substance 01 
a conversation I had some time since in Montreal with Mr. Draper, in which he 
intimated to me the desire he had that some of our friends should join the Admin- 
istration. The following is the substance of it : 

As early as last summer, Mr. Draper, without being as explicit as he was on 
this occasion, had given me to understand that he would be very glad to see some 
French-Canadians form part of the Administration, other than those who already 
composed it. He had mentioned Morin as one of the former ; and at the same 
time that he intimated that he considered as impossible your forming part of it, 
owing to the personal differences existing between yourself and the Governor, he 
gave me to understand that there would be some means devised of removing the 
obstacle by providing for you otherwise. As to Mr. Baldwin, he seemed to be 
under the impression that he would be disposed to retire unsolicited, and appeared 
to be, indeed, possessed of some information on that subject. I considered all 
this at the time as merely confidential and to be kept to myself, inasmuch as he 
had not authorized me to communicate it. A few days before my departure for 
Montreal, I received from him a note recalling to my recollection the conversation 
alluded to, and begging of me to inform him what were the difficulties that stood 
in the way of a reconciliation, in order to ascertain whether some plan could not 
be devised to remove them. I answered that as I was about going to Montreal I 
should there see him and give him my answer. Having accordingly met with 
him, he, after having strongly insisted upon the advantages that would result to the 
public in general and particularly to the French part of the population by having 
in the Council of the country persons knowing the wants of all, and able to pro- 
vide for them ; after having represented to me the injury which our isolated posi- 
tion inflicted upon the whole of Lower Canada, but more particularly our portion 
of the population, he told me that there were difficulties in the way, but that we 
ought to consider whether there were no means to overcome them. The first 
difficulty was to find situations for those who were to be introduced. Thereupon 
he told me that Mr. Viger could be easily prevailed upon to retire, and that Mr. 
Papineau desired nothing better ; that both these situations should be filled up by 
French-Canadians ; he seemed desirous that Morin should be President of the 
Council ; but he wished at all events to see that place filled by a Canadian. He 
spoke of the office of Solicitor-General, which, he said, ought to be filled by one 
of our origin, and who, although not forming nominally part of the Ministry, 
would, nevertheless, exercise great influence in the conduct of affairs. He also 
spoke of an Assistant-Secretaryship, the incumbent to which ought to receive 
handsome emoluments, and who should have, or be able to obtain, a seat in 
Parliament. This was about all that he could for the present offer to our friends, 
who, when in power, might themselves strive afterwards to make their share more 
considerable. 
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Another difficulty which he pointed out was in reference to yourself. As 
regarded you, he said that nothing would afford him greater pleasure than to have 
you as a colleague, but that, as the Governor and yourself could not meet, the idea 
of seeing you form part of the Administration must be given up so long as Lord 
Metcalfe remained in power ; but that it would be unjust to sacrifice a man of 
your influence and merit ; that your friends would be highly censurable if they did 
so ; but that this difficulty could easily be made to disappear by giving you an 
appointment with which you would be satisfied. I understood, or rather he told 
me, the intention was to place you on the bench. 

As to Mr. Baldwin, he said little about him ; but I understood, as I did in my 
first conversation of which I have spoken, that he thought he would retire of him- 
self. He said that there were other details, upon which he felt very sure that we 
could agree. All this was told me with full permission to communicate it, and 
indeed with an earnest request that I should do all in my power to bring about 
a junction of parties, and to induce some of our friends to accept of such seats in 
the Council as could, for the present, be vacated for them. I cannot forbear telling 
you that I am of opinion that the present state of things cannot last. What is 
offered is indeed little, but it might be a beginning of something better. It is very 
possible that I may not view the matter rightly, but it does seem to me that the 
overtures made are worthy of consideration. I communicate them to you that you 
may consider of them, and you are at liberty to communicate on the subject with 
your friends, but this must be done with discretion. 

I am, dr'C., 

R. E. CARON. 



No. 2. 

[Letter from the Honorable R. E. Caron to Mr. Lafontaine.\ 

Quebec, 8th Sept., 1S45. 

My dear Friend. — You will receive with this the letter I wrote you yesterday, 
which although written in great haste, contains, in substance at least, a correct 
account of what passed between Mr. Draper and myself, and also a succinct but 
sincere expose oi my general opinions on the important subject which gave rise to it. 

Whatever may be your views of the subject, whether they agree with mine or 
not I trust you will do me the justice to believe that the motives by which I am 
actuated are honest and disinterested. 

All that I intended to do was to communicate to you and Morin the overtures 
that had been made to me, fully determined not to urge the thing further if you 
are of opinion that the proposed or any other arrangement which might place our 
friends in power is, under the circumstances, impossible. Should such be the 
cas^ I should sincerely regret it, but I shall submit and await more favourable 
circumstances. 

With regard to that part of the transaction which regards you, I do not even 
allude to it, being of opinion that in your position you ought to look upon this 
matter as if it had reference to another and not to yourself personally. 

K 
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It is unnecessary for me to state that my letter of yesterday's date is of a con- 
fidential nature, and is to be communicated only to Morin and such other friends 
as you can rely upon, for, if the proposed arrangement should be without any 
result, it would be better for all parties that it should remain between us. Write 
me imiiediately, and say what you think is best to be done. 

R. E. CARON. 



No. 3. — Translation. 
[Letter from Hon. L. H. Lafontaine to Hon. R. E. Caron.} 

MoNTJiEAL, loth Sept., 1845. 
My dear Friend, — I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
8th instant, as well as that which accompanied it. These letters only arrived late 
yesterday afternoon. According to your wish I have communicated them to our 
friend Moi4n. In replying to your communication I answer only for myself, and 
I do so as I should have done had my name not been mixed up in your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Draper. Although the nature and the object of these conversations, 
in so far as I am concerned, would justify me in abstaining from the expression of 
any opinion, yet, in accordance with your wish, I think it due to the friendship 
which I feel for you to express my opinion frankly, but only on those points in 
your letter which I think myself called on to answer. I should observe at 
first that I infer from the tenor of your letter, although not stated in express 
terms, that you are of opinion that in the circumstances of the country the 
majority of each Province should govern respectively in the sense that we attach 
to that idea — that is to say, that Upper Canada should be represented in the 
Administration of the day by men possessing the confidence of the political party 
in that section of the province which has the majority in the House of Assembly, 
and that it should be the same for Lower Canada. Now, if this is your opinion 
it appears to me that it furnishes you with the means of offering to Mr. Draper 
" strong and irresistible " reasons in support of any advice given in harmony with 
this opinion. These reasons naturally present themselves without there being any 
occasion to offer them in detail. The present Administration, as far as regards 
U. C, is formed on this principle, but as regards L. C, its formation rests on an 
opposite principle. Why this distinction between the two sections of the Pro- 
vince ? Is there not in this fact alone a manifestation of injustice, if not of 
oppression ? The course taken by Mr. Draper to obtain the results which he 
desires, appears to me to be unconstitutional. No one is responsible for the step 
owing to which you write me ; you are not charged to reorganize either in whole 
or even in part the Administration of which he is a member ; you assume no 
responsibility. It was this which at first made me hesitate to give you my opinion. 
Had it been otherwise you would have had a right to demand from a friend that 
he should give you his advice upon what you would have to do, and in such case 
I would have deemed it my duty to reply lo your appeal without omitting any 
part of your demands, and without fear of compromising any one. If then I 
answer you on some points, you must understand that it is not without some hesita"- 
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tion. What is proposed to yoii is a repudiation of the principle of responsibility 
in so far as applies to Lower Canada. Since Mr. Draper admits that the Lower 
Canadian section of the ministry does not represent Lower Canada, why maintain 
it ? Why, according to your principles, not form a new Administration for Lower 
Canada with the aid of some one constitutionally charged to do so ? An Admin- 
istration thus formed would be sirong with the influence that the support of the , 
majority of our representatives would give it, and would make that influence 
legitimately prevail in the Council, and in return would give to the country all 
the guarantee which necessarily results from the control which public opinion 
would exercise over it. It would be then, and then only, .that you could flatter 
yourselves with having in an Administration, to make use of your own terms, per- 
sons disposed to and capable of sustaining our interests. 

But it is said to you — We only wish to join- to us some Canadians as French- 
Canadians. From that moment those who thus enter (he Ministry enter it not in 
consequence of a constitutional right, not by the action of the opinion of tlieir 
countrymen, but only by favour, by the good pleasure of a Governor. From 
that moment, as we learn by experience, they are without influence — they are no 
longer free agents ; they are only instruments in the hands of the Governor, to do 
evil as to do good. If they have any capacity or talent they make them serve, 
sooner or later, to throw division among us. On the one hand, they soon cease 
to feel the salutary check of the opinion of their fellow-citizens ; on the other side 
they accustom themselves only to consult their personal interests, and often even 
their passions. They obey only the arbitrary will of a Governor. Do you wish 
that I should cite you examples ? Here they are : — Mr. Dominique Mondelet 
thought without doubt to be useful to his countrymen, when, under Lord Aylmer, 
he accepted a place in the Executive Council. We have seen him almost imme- 
diately denying his past life, and afterwards voting for the suspension of Judges 
Panet and B^dard, and acting himself as Advocate before that illegal tribunal, 
the Court- Martial. Yet he was called to the Council as a French-Canadian. It 
was under this title that at a later and sufficiently memorable epoch we have seen 
Messrs. Debartzch, Heney, Quesnel, Louis Panet, take their seats in the Executive 
Council. They doubtless thought they would be able to promote there the 
interests of their fellow-countrymen. They ended by voting there for the suspen- 
sion of our representative Constitution. In later times we have seen Messrs. 
Viger and Papineau enter the Council by the same door. They have said, like the 
others, that they could be useful there to their fellow-countrymen of French origin. 
Yet one of their first acts, committed in broad day, was to give us for Speaker a 
person that we may doubtless esteem, but who does not understand a single word 
of our language, and to oppose a French-Canadian speaking both languages 
equally, although unanimously called by their grateful countrymen to that high 
office. We complain, and especially you of the District of Quebec, of the 
unjust division of the public monies during last session. To whom do we owe it ? 
Under whose auspices has this division been made? Let Messrs. Viger and 
Papineau ansver. And yet all these persons appealed to the fact of their being 
French-Canadians as a reason for their accepting office. All of them had names 
better known than that of Mr. Taschereau, who, like them, only enters into the 
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Admiinistration under the same title, and by the same door, with the best desire in 
the world, doubtless, to do good. The same fate awaits him. A little more 
division among the Canadians, with all its unfortunate effects ; this is all we have 
to expect from a system which a Quebec journal has just sanctioned in broad day, 
and which I cannot describe otherwise than as a system of " office-seekers." 

I am, I confess to you, yet to learn what good this system can produce. If there 
were two names that under this system it could be hoped would exercise some 
influence in the Council, if there were two names to which an Administration 
owed some gratitude for their having joined it, as French-Canadians, those two 
names were certainly those of Viger and Papineau — and yet now you learn from 
Mr. Draper that His Excellency is ready to give them their congill Is this in 
order to form a new Administration for Lower Canada ? Oh, no ! It is only to 
make a patchwork \t-eplatrage\ of an Administration that Mr. Draper confesses 
does not represent Lower Canada and that it is wished to reform, substituting for 
the names of Viger and Papineau two other French-Canadian names, by the aid 
of which it would be hoped no doubt to create amongst us a little more division 
than has been created by the first named. Since it is then proposed to give the 
conge to Messrs. Viger and Papineau, why not also give the conge to Messrs. 
Daly and Smith? Is it because the latter represent Lower Canada more than the 
former? Messrs. Viger and Papineau might at least invoke the past in their 
favour, whilst the others have nothing but the present, and I leave you to judge 
what that is. Poor Mr. Viger ! If this is the treatment destined for him, treat- 
ment which it is said they are ready to administer to him, I am not surprised to 
see, so to speak, that the officers of the Government only speak of him with 
derision. Two men thus placed, thus treated, can they exercise a great 
influence over the deliberations of Council and cause the interests of their 
countrymen to be respected there ? If that influence is nothing,, as must 
be presumed after the avowal of Mr. Draper, how can Mr. Taschereau, 
who only follows in their wake, and to whom moreover the door of the Council 
is shut, expect to do better than they ? What such a state of things would 
bring us to, or rather what it would perpetuate, would be to accept office at 
any price. What French-Canadians should do above every thing is to remain 
united and to malce themselves respected. They will thus make themselves respected 
in the Council, and will thence exercise the legitimate influence which is due to 
them, not when they are represented there only by the passive instruments of 
power, however numerous they may be, but when they shall be constitutionally 
represented there by a Lower Canadian Administration formed in harmony with 
principles which public opinion does not repudiate. The step taken by Mr. 
Draper towards you is in every respect similar with that which Mr. Sullivan took 
towards you and me at Quebec in July, 1842. It was then acknowledged that the 
Administration of the day, which was that which Lord Sydenham bequeathed to 
Sir Charles Bagot, did not represent Lower Canada. It was desired, as now, to 
add to it one or two French names only as French-Canadians. You know'all 
that followed, I have no occasion to remind you of it. The same scene is on the 
eve of being re-enacted, or I am much mistaken ; unless, indeed, the system of ac- 
cepting places at allpnce should,, by accomplishing the wishes of the ofiice-seekers. 
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throw our countrymen into a deadly division and weakness. Lord Metcalfe is the 
Lord Sydenham, and his successor will be the Sir Charles Bagot. I arrive, then, at 
a conclusion regarding which you cannot misunderstand me. It is that, as regards 
the Administration, Lower Canada should have what is granted to Upper Canada 
• — nothing more, but also nothing less. This is the sincere expression of my 
views. If I am mistaken, the error is mine. I may regret it, without doubt, but, 
come what may, I desire above everything to remain at peace with my own con- 
victions, which are my conscience. 

I cannot close without saying a word upon my position with respect to my po- 
litical friends. I have often said, and I again repeat it, that no personal consid- 
eration for me should prevent them from forming part of an Administration which, 
for Lower Canada, should be organized in accordance with the constitutional prin- 
ciples which ought to direct our conduct. I will never be an instrument to divide 
my countrymen. If an Administration should be formed which commands my con- 
fidence, I will support it with all my heart. If that Administration has not my 
confidence, but possesses that of the majority of my countrymen, being unable to 
support it I would cheerfully withdraw from the House rather than cause division 
in our ranks. If, under the system of accepting office at any price, there are per- 
sons who, for a personal and momentary advantage, do not fear to break the only 
bond which constitutes our strength, viz., union among ourselves, I do not wish to be, 
and I never will be, ofthe number. Having no desire to keep secret my thoughts 
or my political views, I permit you to make whatever use of this letter you think 

best. 

I am, 

L. H. L. 

No. 4. — Translation. 
[Letter f7-om Hon. S. E. Caron to the Hon. W. H. Draper.^ 

QtiEBEC, Sept. 17, 1845. 
My Dear Sir, — After the conversation I had with you in Montreal last 
month I promised you to communicate with some influential members of the 
French-Canadian party in order to ascertain if there were any means of coming to 
an arrangement the effect of which would be to engage them to take part in the 
Administration, and to join the party now in power. My last letter will have 
informed you that I had endeavoured to perform this promise, and will have made 
you perfectly aware ofthe reasons which had delayed me in bringing my negotia- 
tions to a conclusion. It is only this day that I am able to inform you of the 
result of my undertaking, and in what I am about to say to you I will speak with 
that frankness that you have a right to expect from nie after the confidence that 
you have evinced towards me. If I recollect our conversation right, after you had 
remarked that there was in each ofthe two sections ofthe Province a powerful 
party, that to which you belong in Upper Canada, and that to which I belong in 
Lower Canada, you insisted on the advantages that would arise to the whole 
country from a union of those parties, the consequences of which would be a strong 
Administration enjoying the confidence of the great majority of the entire Pro- 
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vince. You represented to me the injury caused to the portion of the population 
to which I belong by the isolation in which we had been for some time back from 
the administration of public affairs, and you gave me the best reasons in the world 
for desiring the first of these things, and for endeavouring to remove the other. 
When we came to examine the difficulties which presented themselves in the way of 
such a result, we found that the follo\ving appeared to be the most serious : 1st. 
All the seats in the Council being filled, how were places to be provided for those 
whom it was desired to introduce ? 2nd. Would it be just to leave aside and 
abandon certain influential and respected members of the party whose aid was 
sought, and who yet, owing to their particular position, could not form part of an 
Administration so long as the present Governor should remain in power. 3rd. 
There are at present in the Council certain members with whom those that it was 
desired to add to it could not easily fraternize. Many other details were found of 
little importance, and such as we thought might easily be arranged. The above 
manner of viewing the subject is that under which I have presented it to those of 
my friends with whom I have consulted, and I must at the outset assure you that 
I have not met one who did not, like you and me, sincerely desire to put an end to 
a division which is so prejudicial to the whole country. All are agreed in the 
necessity of a change, and are further agreed that such a change, to be lasting and 
satisfactory, can only be effected by the union or coalition of the two parties, the 
most numerous and most influential in each section of the Province, and I can 
inform you that I have found all parlies well disposed towards that object. The 
expediency and necessity of the thing being once admitted, .t became necessary to 
consider the means of making it succeed, and on that subject also there has been 
but one opinion. It has been assumed as a principle that the direction of affairs 
should be in the hands of the two prevailing parties in each section of the Province ; 
that the Administration ought not more to govern Lower Canada by means of a 
majority obtained in Upper Canada than it ought to govern the majority of Upper 
Canada by means of the aid that Lower Canada should give to it, and that no 
Administration whatever ought to last any longer than it shall be sustamed by a 
majority in each of the sections of the Province respectively. It is said that in the 
upper section things are as they ought to be ; that there the Administration is sus- 
tained by the majority, but that it is quite different here, where the minority alone 
sustains the Ministry, which is opposed by the majority, that notwithstanding 
there is no reason why things here should not be put on the same footing as they 
are there, that on this condition alone the majority could join the Administration 
in an honourable manner, and in conformity with principle. No objection is made 
as to the composition of the Administration for Upper Canada, but the same right 
is insisted on for Lower Canada. It is said that persons now in office ought not to 
be an obstacle to the contemplated arrangement, as, according to the system of 
government under which we live, they mist in accepting office have expected to 
resign it so soon as others, according to circumstances, should be more in a posi- 
tion than they to direct public affairs in a manner more advantageous to the 
country. 

It is maintained that if it should be necessary to make a greater number of 
vacancies in the Council than those of which we spoke, the personal interest or 
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convenience of those that this measure might reach ought not in any way to be 
taken into consideration. The situations must be filled by those who enjoy the 
confidence of the greatest number, and if this rule should be adopted the con- 
sequence will be the removal of the first difficulty that presented itself, that of 
finding situations for those that it might be thought expedient and advantageous to 
bring into the Administration. 

It is thought that some individual should be charged to work out, and settle, 
the basis of the new arrangement, and to submit the names of those that it might 
be desirable to bring into it. Though it is desirable to give a majority in the 
Administration to the party which is in that position in this part of the Province, 
there is a disposition to give to the minority a reasonable share in the direction ot 
affairs, and to have it represented in the Council in an equitable manner. Some 
names which have been mentioned belonging to that description of persons would 
in my opinion give general satisfaction. A great difficulty has been felt, and one 
which we both anticipated, arising from the necessity of excludmg from the pro- 
jected arrangement certain influential individuals who, under other circumstances, 
might have been advantageously admitted. Notwithstanding this, adhering to 
the principle enunciated above, that individuals ought not to be an obstacle to the 
realization of a project advantageous to the country, it has been consequently 
understood, that, for the present, the admission to power of those against whom 
objections that we cannot hope to remove are entertained will not be insisted on, 
in the full persuasion that those individuals will know how to appreciate the 
motives which have induced their friends thus to act, and that they will not con- 
sider themselves either forsaken or sacrificed because the former have been forced 
to yield to an imperious necessity which they regret. With regard to one. of those 
individuals, Mr. Lafontaine, I am authorized to state that he will see with pleas- 
ure the formation of a Ministry which shall enjoy the confidence of the country ; 
and that he will support with all his heart, though he should not form part of it, 
an Administration composed of men of whose principles he approves. I am given 
to understand, and I can almost assure you, that the second of our difficulties i= 
very far from being insurmountable. As to the third (the presence in the Counci. 
of individuals who might prevent others whose services might be necessary from 
joining it) , it is resolved by the same reasons that have been adduced to surmount 
the first, and it is said that if there are in the Council some members with whom 
those who are in a better position than'they to serve the country cannot reasonably 
be expected to sit, it would be necessary that those members should yield their 
seats, and in doing so they would only fulfil a condition to which they submitted 
when they accepted office. 

You will understand from the preceding remarks that the opinion is entertained 
that the Administration for this part of the Province must be reconstructed, — that 
any change which should be made in it by substituting one or two persons for an 
equal number of those who are now members of it would have no effective result, 
would bring no strength to the Ministry, would merely isolate from their country- 
men those who would accept of it, that such a measure would be of no use to the 
Government, at the same time that it would be very damaging, politically speak- 
ing, to those who should lend themselves to it. I assure you that this is the 
opinion of all those with whom I have spoken, and being so you will either find 
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no individual disposed to lend himself to the arrangement you have in view (that 
of replacing the two members who should retire), or if you should find any one who 
should do so he would be of no use to you. Such is the information that I have 
been able to collect. I think it is in accordance with the opinion of the great major- 
ity of those who take part in public affairs in this part of the Province. The 
realization of this object is not without difficulty, but it is possible, and if it is the 
only mode that exists of re-establishing peace, tranquillity and satisfaction in the 
country, it should be obtained at any price. I should esteem myself very happy 
if I could contribute to ^uch a result, and for that end, as for every other which 
shall tend to the prosperity of the country, yon may dispose of me at your pleas- 
ure. Hoping that you will be good enough to excuse the want of order which you 
will find in this letter, which has been hastily written, in the midst of numerous 
occupations, I have the honour to subscribe myself, with the highest consideration 
i nd the most perfect esteem, dear sir, your most humble and most devoted 
servant, 

R. E. CARON. 
Hon. W. H. Draper. 

No. s- 
{Letter from the Hon. W. H. Draper to the Hon, R. E. Caron.'] 

Montreal, i6th October, 1845. 

My Dear Sir, — You may not have observed by the papers that I have been 
rather more than a month absent on circuit, from which I returned only yesterday, 
and you will, I am sure, readily excuse me that I do no more at this moment than 
acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 17th, and thank you most sincerely for the 
frank explanations it contains. 

You will feel that some reflection is necessary before I can fully appreciate how 
far any exertions of mine are likely to be successful in bringing to a favourable 
result the subject of our conferences. My heart is earnestly engaged in the effort 
to obtain a result so beneficial ; — content either to share in the task or to witness 
its successful accomplishment by others. 

You shall hear from me as soon as I can possibly devote to the subject the time 
its importance demands — for no one will better understand than yourself that while 
individually I am ready to make any effort to attain an end I consider so desirable, 
and for that purpose have fully opened to you my desire to learn what prospect 
there was of success with those with whom you are more particularly connected, I 
have to secure much co-operation, as well as to enter into much consultation, with 
those with, as well as those under, whom I am acting, ere I shall be able to reply 
to you in the same spirit as you have so kindly addressed me. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, with every sentiment of respect, sincerely yours, 

W. H. DRAPER. 

No. 6. 
Letter from the Hon. Mr. Draper to the Hon. Mr. Caron. 
Confidential. 

Montreal, Nov. 19, 1845. 
My Dear Sir,— You will, after the kind confidence you have placed in me, 
expect to hear again from me what, under all circumstances, I think should be 
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attempted, in order to accomplish the single end we have proposed lo ourselves, 
VIZ , to facilitate the formation of a Government which would possess the confidence 
of the country generally. I have reflected again and again on the matter, with an 
anxious desire to effect a good understanding with the party with whom you are 
connected, as constituting the majority of Lower Canada Representatives in the 
House of Assembly. The illness of Lord Metcalfe has prevented my laying the 
question before him. But the result of my own views I may fully lay before you. 

I feel sensibly that there are obligations which, as a pol tician and a man of 
honour, I cannot throw aside as regards others, while, on the other hand, I feel free 
to expect from others that which, on public grounds, I am prepared to do. Now, 
I am, as I told you, ready to make way as regards my own office. I do not value 
public life enough to cling to it, or to take any course but that which I can openly 
justify, to remain in it. So much for myself. 

I have felt our Council required to be strengthened, and that the offices of Speaker 
of the Legislative Council and President of the Executive Council might be united 
as a public saving in furtherance of my design. 

The position of Mr. Viger, I feel, entitles him to every possible consideration on 
my part. Every regard to his feelings and wishes should, and must be (as I am 
sure you will feel) shewn by me. But I will not conceal from you, nor indeed 
have I, that I have long viewed his retirem(^nt from the position as essential to the 
strengthening the Government. The mode of effecting it is another consideration. 

As to my other Lower Canada colleagues, Messrs. Daly, Papmeau and Smith, I 
can state to you what I believe to be their feelings, especially the two former. 
They are not anxious to stick to office, to embarrass the present or any future Gov- 
ernor in forming his Council. With Mr. Papineau I have often held conversations, 
from which I feel certain that he would not hesitate a moment between retiring to 
benefit his country, and remaining to create difficulty. With regard to Mr. 
Smith, I have held no conversation with him on the possible question of his 
retirement. 

I can answer for Mr. Morris, and Mr. Cayley, — as for myself, that our holding 
office is dependent on our doing so on terms which will not compromise our 
characters as individuals, and will be of public service. If either of these grounds 
fail, we would retire. No difficulty can arise with either of us in making any 
arrangements for a good government. 

This being premised, I wish now to put to you this question to prevent all mis- 
understanding hereafter, and to enable me to act fairly in the matter towards those 
with whom and through whom I have to act, — as I intimated to you in my last, — 
" What Offices would require to be vacated, or what changes made in the present 
Administration, in order to satisfy the just expectations of the French-Canadians 
generally and to secure their support ? " I do not ask you to name — as the time 
for such a proposition has not arrived, nor would this be the way to make it. 
But if I can state distinctly what is expected as the sine qud non — I am in a posi- 
tion to lay the case fairly before the proper parties, and to consult with them all 
as to what we will decide. You will, I am sure, see I cannot otherwise act an 
honourable part to my colleagues. 

Hitherto our communications have been of the character confined to ourselves. 
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From my esteem for your character, and my confidence in your judgment, and 
from the high position you hold, I sought an explanation that I might — opening 
my own views, — ascertain (if you felt right to communicate yours) what prospect 
there was of rapprocJiement. So far our confidence I believe has been mutual. 
Your last letter contains a frank and interesting expose of the general view of 
yourself and political friends. I can now go forward the moment I have your 
answer ; but as my course forward is to lay the question before the Governor and 
my colleagues I cannot do this, involving your name, without your full consent, 
and added to it the expression of your opinion on the question I have put as to the 
necessary changes. 

Believe me, cSfc. 

W. H. DRAPER. 



No. 7. 

TRANSLATION. 

\The Hon. E. Caron to the Hon. W. H. Draper.] 

Quebec, 26th Nov., 1845. 

My Dear Sir: — Your note of the 24th has been received this morning. In 
announcing to me the departure of His Excellency you tell me that you hasten to 
give me this information as the news may change my views regarding the last 
letter that you wrote me. In fact his departure cannot fail to have the result that 
you anticipate. In the communications that we have had together, you are aware 
that I have never represented myself as head of a party. I have only lent myself, 
and that I have done most willingly, to mediate between those whom our party 
regards as its leaders and yourself, in order to acquaint them with the communi- 
cations that you have been pleased to make me, and also to transmit to you thei' 
views and ideas on the subject which has occupied our attention. In performing 
this task I have not concealed from you my own opinion, but this being of only 
secondary importance, I have always endeavoured to make you understand what 
the leaders of the party with which you wished to bring about a reconciliation 
would desire and claim. I have only lent my assistance to this object because 
I knew that there existed temporary difficulties which prevented communications 
being easily made in a direct manner between the present Administration and 
those whom it ought to address in order to attain the desired end. The obstacles 
it appears to me no longer exist and ought no longer to exist, and consequently 
my mission must cease with the causes which gave rise to it. I should, however, 
be sorry that you should conclude from this, that I refuse to aid in bringing about 
a reconciliation that we both appear to desire. On the contrary I am ready to do 
all in my power to facilitate the conclusion of it. But as you have on the spot 
those on whom in a great degree the success of the arrangement depends, it 
appears to me more expedient, more easy and more expeditious, to treat with 
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them directly. Hegging you not to embarrass yourself in any manner with me, 
and to point out to me in what way I can be useful to you, 

Yours truly, 
(Signed), R. E. Caron. 



Mr. Draper rose to offer a few observations and hoped that the rule of the 
House, which required that a member confine his speech to the motion should not 
be too strictly enforced against him, (laughter). He (the Atty.-Gen) had nothing 
to conceal, nothing to explain away, (hear, hear.) He fearlessly avowed 
that he entertained the views respecting a union of parties expressed in the corres- 
pondence ; such were his views in 184 1 and 1842, and he would say that he had 
not changed them in 1846 ; his sentiments in that regard were well known to every 
one acquainted with the history of the country since the Union, he avowed them 
when called upon by Lord Metcalfe to join the Administration, and if there was 
one cause which more than another operated against the early completion of the 
present Ministry, it was the difficulty of carrying out the principle of a union which 
he (the Atty. Gen.) contended for ; and he would also add that it was not his fault 
if the principle was not carried out. He (the Atty.-Gen.) had to state to the 
House that all the correspondence had not been read ; there was an additional 
part which he would presently read. In the meantime he would observe that 
letters had just been read which he heard of that night for the first time. He 
referred to those of the 7th and 8th Sept ; he had received no representation what- 
ever of the contents of those letters, excepting that contained in the letter of the 
1 7th September, and he would ask the house whether that letter sufficiently informed 
him of the views of those who had been consulted by Mr. Caron. He (the Atty.- 
Gen.) did not know till yesterday who it was that Mr. Caron corresponded with. 
Could it be supposed that if he knew of such a letter a= that of the Hon. Mr. 
Lafontaine's of the loth of September, that any further correspondence would have 
taken place ? Had he seen that letter, had he been informed of its tone and 
temper towards his colleagues, he would have gone no farther ; he would have seen 
that it was impossible to bring about a reconciliation, and would have stopped all 
proceeding. Besides he could not have been a party to a correspondence with the 
latter gentleman, because the whole movement was predicated upon the impossi- 
bility of that learned gentleman becoming,under existing circumstances, connected 
with any new arrangement. He (the Atty.-Gen.) did not know what mistakes 
he might have made in speaking French, as he sometimes did with the view of 
improving his knowledge of that language, but he knew that he never intended to 
say that he was willing to join the honouralile member for Terrebonne in an 
Administration (hear, hear). He never did say that but for the difficulty arising 
out of personal feeling on the part of Lord Metcalfe, such an alliance might take 
place— not that he (the Atty-Gen.) declared to the contrary, either, but because 
he gave no opinion at all upon it. The lion, member next read the letters 
adverted to above, after which he reviewed the leading facts connected with the 
correspondence, and contended with some warmth that he had not been fairly 
dealt with. He complained chiefly of his letters having been shown to, and ulti- 
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mately placed in the hands of a third party ; of Mr. Lafontalne's letter having 
been concealed from him, and of permission having been given to publish the cor- 
respondence without consulting him. 



No. 8. 

[From Mr. Draper to Mr. Caron.'\ 

Confidential. 

Montreal, Nov. 26, 1845. 

My Dear Sir, — The departure of Lord Metcalfe took place this morning. 
Although the change in no respect alters the opinion I entertain on the necessity of 
strengthening the local Administration, it materially alters the position in which I 
am and may be to effect anything beneficial and satisfactory. 

I felt it my duty on Monday,* the day on which I had the first official communi- 
cation of His Lordship's intention — to apprize you of it, and in the same spirit I 
mention to you how I feel my position affected, as you have a right to expect from 
me the earliest intimation of everything which may influence your own opinion and 
actions in this matter. Believe me, 6^c. 

W. H. DRAPER. 



No. 9. 
[Hon. R. E. Caron to Hon. W. H. Draper. 'X 

Tetu's Hotel, 19th March, 1846. 
Dear Sir, — The object I had in view in the communications which have 
passed between us, was, — as I have frequently told you in writing and personally, 
— to make you acquainted with the views and opinions of my political friends, in 
order to see whether it might not be possible to come to an arrangement with 
them. In order to fulfil the mission I had undertaken it was absolutely necessary 
to consult the leaders of the party with whom I had to negotiate. As many of 
them lived at a distance, I adopted, as the easiest and most open mode of com- 
munication, the plan of sending to them both your letters and my own, as they 
were exchanged between us. It thus happens that the important part of our 
correspondence is now in the possession of the friends to whom I sent it. I am 
not aware what use they intend to make or can make of these documents, but, 
anticipating the possibility of their using tliem and making them public, I think 
it my duty to mention the fact to you, in order that if our correspondence should 
become public you may know under what circumstances the thing took place, and 
how and why the papers that compose it passed out of my hands. 

I am, as ever. 

Dear Sir, yours, 

R. E. CARON. 



* Mem — I kept no copy of this note. It contained nothing but the annunciation that Lord 
Metcalfe was going away, and that the information was given that Mr. Caron might consider 
how far it would affect his proceedings. 
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No. lo. 

IFrom Mr. Draper to Mr. Caron.] 
Private. 

Montreal, 19th March, 1846. 

My Dear Sir, — I have just received your note of this date, informing me that 
in reference to certain communications, partly verbal and partly written, which 
had passed between us in relation to the administration of public alirairs in this 
Province, and the introduction into office of gentlemen, like yourself, of French- 
Canadian origin, that you had, from the necessity of consulting with the chiefs of 
the party with whom you were connected, transmitted to them my letters addressed 
to you ; that these letters are now actually in the possession of your friends, to 
whom you had sent them ; that you are ignorant what use they may or intend to 
make of them, but, anticipating that they may possibly make them public, you 
felt it your duty to communicate the fact to me, that, in case our correspondence 
should become public, I might know under what circumstances it had passed out 
of your hands. 

Our communications began by a conversation, sought for on my part with you, 
in which I expressed my desire to ascertain (if you thought fit to place that 
confidence in me) whether the obstacles in the way of bringing into office gentle- 
men such as yourself were not to be surmounted, and I said that unless gentlemen 
of opposite parties should place sufficient reliance on each other's honour and 
character to converse frankly and confidentially on such a subject, there could be 
no means of ascertaining their respective opinions, or whether any *' rapproche- 
ment " between them was possible. I understood you to aSsent to this proposition, 
and I then discussed with you my view as to the state of political parties and the 
possibility of bringing the French-Canadian party into a position by which they 
would exercise a just share in administering public affairs. You made me aware 
that you must confer with others before you could inform me what probability 
there was that any result could be attained. To such conference, however, I was 
no party — to this moment I do not know the names of the parties with whom it 
was to be held — nor, so far as you informed me, was my name to be made use of. 

The letters which I addressed to you, in furtherance of our conversation, were, 
on my part, certainly written in the same spirit of confidence which I understood 
to govern our conversation. They were all, if I mistake not, marked in a manner 
unequivocally to shew this, — in fact, as strongly as is consistent with a proper 
regard of what is due, and should be left, to the honour of a gentleman. 

The course which your friends, in whose hands you had placed these letters, 
may take in forcing you into the position of being a party to making that public 
which was confidential, and communicated in reliance on your character, is a 
matter in respect to which I do not feel I have any thing to do. It, of course, 
rests between you and them. As regards myself, I must observe that I never 
supposed, nor did you, until your note of this morning, ever intimate to me that 
you had placed the letters, which I had addressed to you, out of your own control, 
or even that you had put it into the power of any third party to violate the 
confidence we had placed in each other. On my part, I can assure you, I had 
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invariably taken cave, in all communications with others to which the subject 
matter of our correspondence gave rise, to secure that your name should not be 
brought into question. 

I have felt it due to myself to make this reply to your note, that the opinion I 
entertain of the character of our communications may be known to you as soon 
as possible, after I am apprised of the position in which you are placed, with 
your own friends, in regard to it. 

Believe me, fr'c. 

W. H. DRAPER. 



No. II. 
[Hon. R. E. Caron to Hon W. H. Draper:\ 

Monday, April 6, 1846. 
Dear Sir, — The correspondence which passed between us, and, as a necessary 
consequence, between me and some of my friends to whom I was obliged to 
communicate it, has lately given rise to some debates in your house ; the news- 
papers have taken up the subject, and it has become the theme of public discussions 
in which it is represented as altogether different from what it really is. 

I have always thought that the publication of this correspondence, would be of 
no advantage, and have done all I could to prevent it ; — but from the turn the 
business has taken and the state in which things now are, it seems to me preferable 
that the matter should appear in its true light, and should be judged of and 
appreciated according to its true merits and at what it is really worth, and not 
according to reports which must be more or less false and erroneous. 

I am therefore now of opinion, that it would be an act of justice to me, and for 
the interest of all those who have taken part in this correspondence that it should 
be at once published, — and that it should be so at my instance rather than in any 
other way. I flatter myself that you will coincide in opinion with me, and that 
you will give your consent to a proceeding which I had not anticipated and 
sincerely regret, but to which I am driven by circumstances. 

In effecting the publication I propose to leave out all that does not bear upon 
the principal matter ; — I have looked upon many of your notes as destined for my 
eye alone ; they have never been shewn, and have never gone out of my hands. 
These will be omitted, unless you express your wish to the contrary, of which you 
will please to inform me. 

Waiting your answer, I have the honour to subscribe myself. 
Dear Sir, 

Your very devoted servant, 

R. E. CARON. 



No. 12. 
\From. Mr. Drafer to Mr. Caron \ 

Montreal, 6th April, 1846. 
My Dear Sir,— I delayed answering your note of this morning, from the 
necessity of consulting some friends as to the course I ought to take. A new 
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feature has just presented itself. Mr. Lafontaine has a few minutes ago given 
notice that to-morrow he will communicate the correspondence he has to the 
House. I do not know what portion of the correspondence between you and 
myself is in his hands. I assume all that has been written is not. My consent to 
publication is now quite unnecessary — and I am, on the contrary, obliged to ask 
you to allow me to make public anything you or I have interchanged, which Mr. 
Lafontaine either may not choose, or may not be able — from not possessing it — to 
communicate. I am told that it has been asserted that some letter of Mr. 
Lafontaine to you was sent or communicated to me, and that I answered it. I 
wish your authority for stating that you never communicated to me either Mr. 
Lafontaine's letter or that of any other person, relating to the matter, otherwise 
than your letter of the 17th September last may be considered a communication 
of them. 

Your answer before the House meets to-morrow, will greatly oblige. 

Yours, my dear Sir, 

W. H. DRAPER. 



Hon. Mr. Lafontaine explained — he had nothing to do with the communication 
between the Attorney-General and the Hon. Mr. Caron, but he felt assured that 
the conduct of the latter gentleman was strictly honourable. He desired, however, 
to explain that although at one time the hon. gentleman referred to had objected 
to the publication of the correspondence, he had consented to his making use of 
it in his place in Parliament in accordance with constitutional usages, using, 
however, a judicious discretion. Such was the position of the affair when he 
yesterday received a note from the hon. gentleman announcing his intention of 
immediately publishing the correspondence. He accordingly felt it his duty 
immediately to lay it before Parliament. 

Mr. Viger, after having spoken at some length in French, said that he now 
wanted to say a few words in English ; he was not a good English speaker, but 
he could speak a little English in his own way. The hon. member opposite had 
broken a rule of honour in reading the correspondence ; there was no constitutional 
law or practice that required any member to do such a thing, no power could dis- 
pense with the laws of honour, and he would defy the hon. member to produce a 
single analagous case to the present one. An hon. member some time ago made 
a motion praying for an address to His Excellency the Administrator of the 
Government for copies of correspondence, and he [Mr. V.] would have been htppy 
if he had obtained the Address, and he would have obtained it, if he had done it in 
a proper manner. He [Mr. Viger] had been acquainted with the whole matter, 
and he was quite willing to resign if the proposed arrangement had been effected. 
He had been taunted with being ambitious and guilty of other crimes. Hon. gen- 
tlemen might insult him, they had destroyed his character with his countrymen 
[hear, hear, from the Opposition], but he trusted to Providence for justice. [Cheers 
from the Ministerial benches.] 

Mr. Aylwin — He was a plain-spoken man, and he would say to members, 
after the expose that he [Mr. Viger] had made to-day, after what had taken place, 
that if that hon. member represented any part of the country, he [Mr. A.] did 
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not. He called upon the whole of the Canadian members present, and he [Mr. A.] 
was sorry that he was not a French-Canadian himself [laughter], yes, he viould call 
upon them to declare if the hon. member opposite represented any portion of the 
Ixjwer Canadian population. [Loud cries of no, no.] 

Mr. Draper — Would ask the hon. member for Terrebonne what steps were 
"taken by the Hon. Mr. Caron to prevent the publication of the correspondence ? 

Mr. Lafontaine — In an interview which he (Mr. L.) had with Mr. Caron, he 
(Mr. Caron) refused to allow the correspondence to be published, but afterwards 
he consented that it should be used for constitutional purposes. 

Mr. Prince — Expressed regret at the course the hon. member for Terrebonne 
had adopted. This subject seems to have excited a. great interest, as even the 
ladies were drawn from their houses to be present at this debate. He (Mr. P.) 
would ask, what is to be the result of this great discussion ? Is it to lead to the 
public good ? No. It is a personal persecution of a man who is an honour to Upper 
Canada. (Hear, hear.) The mountain has been in labour, and lo ! it has brought 
forth a mouse. We ought not to have allowed communications that were written 
in strict confidence to have been read. This House ought to set an example to 
the country of strict honour and integrity. He (Mr. P.) did not charge the hon. 
member for Terrebonne with a breach of confidence, but he did charge him with a 
want of taste. Though he (Mr. P.) had objected to the reading of this corres- 
pondence, he was too happy to find that it had been read — it shewed him that the 
object was to embarrass the Government — that the leaders of the French-Cana- 
dians had been guilty of base ingratitu de — the hand of friendship had been held 
out to them and they had rejected it — all attempt to conciliate them, upon British 
principles, had failed — the principle they seem to have acted upon was aui Casar 
aut nullus ; unless the British inhabitants would bow their necks and allow them- 
selves to be trampled, the French-Canadians would not join them in promoting 
good government. He (Mr. P.) thought the proceedings of the hon. member for 
Terrebonne had excited the disgust of the majority of this House. (Yes — No.) 
Why do not the Opposition come manfully forward and move a vote of want of 
confidence? He (Mr. P.) only hoped he might be present in order that he might 
behold how miserably such a motion would fail. For the sake of the character 
of the French-Canadians, which he respected, he deeply regretted what had 
occurred. If the principle of monarchy be honour, as Sir Francis Bond Head 
said it was, the principle and practice of legislation ought to be the same. 

Hon. Mr. Baldwin— One of the objections advanced by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Essex was to the manner of the proceeding adopted by the learned member 
for Terrebonne. Any one acquainted with Parliamentary practice, with Parliamen- 
tary history, must know that the course taken by his hon. friend was perfectly 
correct. He [Mr. B.] observed that the hon. President of the Council shook his 
head, he feared that the hon. gentleman's memory in the present, as well as other 
instances, failed him. The occasion of such debates in the British Parliament 
generally was on a motion of adjournment, or on the issuing of a new writ. As 
far, then, as regarded the time and manner of the discussion, there was not the 
slightest informality. It was also correct, as had been stated by the Speaker, that 
the correspondence would form no part of the Journals— it was a mere matte* of 
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explanation . In referringto the more important question before the House, he [Mr. 
B.] would first say that he was not prepared to join with 'the Atty..Gen. West in 
conden-.ning an hon. gentleman who held a high place in another branch of the 
Legislature, because that distinguished individual was not there to explain how 
far misunderstanding might, according to the suggestion of the learned Attorney- 
General himself, have arisen from a difference of language. But he [Mr. B] had 
no doubt as to the propriety of the course pursued by the hon. and learned member 
for Terrebonne ; he was prepared to, and did, in the fullest manner, justify that 
course ; he maintained that his learned friend had been guilty of no breach of con- 
fidence, he was bound, in justice to constitutional principles, in justice to his p^rty, 
to those who gave him, and would continue to give him, a firm and honest, and 
hearty support — (Loud cheers.) He was bound in justice to his ovm high char- 
acter to act in the way he had, and in no other. He [Mr. B.] was wilUng to bear 
his share, aye, to bear the whole of the responsibility of the part (.erf jrmed by his 
learned friend, fCheers]. He observed that hon. members opposite smiled ; he 
was not surprised that some of those gentlemen smiled, those who were known 
only for their disregard of British principles, or who, like the learned member for 
Essex [Col. Prince] had British principles ever on their tongue, but never in 
their heart [cheers and laughter], and whose whole lives have been spent in resist- 
ing the establishment of such principles ; but he did wonder at others who had 
themselves drunk at the fountain of English freedom, it did astonish him to hear 
them decry a practice that had been followed by a Chatham, a Pitt and others of 
equal eminence. He did not know what the President of the Council might recol- 
lect in the way of precedent, but he would appeal to the Hon. Attorney-General 
West, did he not recollect the celebrated attempt in 1812 to form a Ministry, the 
long negotiations that took place, wlren all attempts failed, and yet the fullest ex- 
planations were given. Was it imputed to the parties concerned in that affair 
that they had acted inconsistently with the principles of honour and good faith ? 
He [Mr. B] had occasion to say before in that House, what he would then repeat, 
that the exclusive responsibility of such negotiations as those in question did not 
belong to the party on the Ministerial side ; the member of the Opposition was 
bound to reveal fully to his party the part he had taken, that they might judge 
how far he had attended to their interests. Applying this principle then to the 
prSent case, he would ask how the hon . member for Terrebonne could have 
satisfied his friends that his conduct was consistent with his position, without dis- 
closing all that had occurred on both sides. In the first place he was requested 
to do all in his power to bring about the junction of parties. He receives a letter 
to that effect, in which he is requested to consult his friends. Rumours get abroad, 
and he is called upon for explanation, and is he then not to show the actual letter, 
upon which he acted ? If not, the natural consequence would be a suspicion of 
forgery. He did not say that such a charge would be made, but the doctrine 
laid down by members opposite might lead to that result. He [Mr. Baldwin^ 
could imagine a case of a letter being received wliich ought not to be made public, 
one, for instance, in which the party receiving it would be told that the subject of 
the letter should not be disclosed to a third party. But the present was not such 
a case. Here a letter is written involving a direct necessity to consult others. If 

L 
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it were stated in the letter received by the hon. member for Terrebonne that it 
should not pass into other hands, the immediate answer of the hon. gentleman 
would be, " I cannot proceed as you desire ; I cannot act upon your recommen- 
dations, because you do not permit me to use what would be my authority for 
acting." He [Mr. Baldwin] would repeat that he considered the conduct of his 
learned friend had been strictly that of a man of honour. With respect to the 
correspondence which had been read, it remained to be seen what it would produce ; 
he did not know whether the hon. member for Three Rivers felt very thankful to 
the hon. Atty.-Gen. West. 

Mr. Viger — I do thank him. 

Mr. Baldwin — Well then all he (Mr. B.) would say was that the hon. member 
was thankful for small favours — (much laughter). He (Mr. Baldwin) would 
make one more remark. The hon. members on his side of the House had heard 
the declaration of the hon. member for Essex (Col. Prince) that it was impossible 
to satisfy the Lower Canadians, and they had heard the cheers with which that 
assertion was received by the other side — (hear). He hoped, then, that his friends 
would reflect upon the feeling thus shown; he (Mr. B.) had no doubt that the 
opposite side would gladly take the votes of his hon. friends, but he doubted 
whether they would give much in return. 

Mr. Draper — The hon. member (Mr. Baldwin) has thought proper to make 
reflections upon ray sincerity, and I am called upon to answer them. He (Mr. 
D.) challenged the hon. member for North York, with all his knowledge of parlia- 
mentary practice, to state a single instance in which a communication marked 
confidential was communicated to Parliament without the writer's consent. 

Mr. Baldwin — Was not aware of any instance. 

Mr. Draper — Then the analogy of the hon. member is entirely at fault. If pro- 
posals had been made and refused, then the parties would have been bound to have 
made them known to those with whom they usually acted, and to Parliament. His 
(Mr. D.'s) propositions were made in perfect sincerity of heart, and with a full 
intention of carrying them out. If he (Mr. D.) had the support he was represented, 
he was proud of it, and he trusted that his conduct would always be 
such as would entitle him to the hearty support of his party. He (Mr. D.)felt 
proud of his position as being at the head of a body of independent men. 

Mr. Aylwin — As member for London. 

Mr. Draper — Thought that his position was at least as good as a certain gentle- 
man who had been called the representative of the Returning Officer for Portneuf. 
He (Mr. D.) had adopted no new views with respect to admitting the French 
Canadians to a just share in the Government . He confessed that he heard with 
some surprise the taunts that were thrown out against him for want of sincerity . 
He (Mr. D.) did not wish to rake up old sores, and there are many membe s 
present who remember the explanations he made during the last Parliament. He 
considered tliat he had sufficiently explained his conduct. He would state now 
what he stated before, in reply to the hon. member for the North Riding of York, 
who inquired why he did not resign with him, when Lord Sydenham would not do 
justice to the French Canadians. It was hard to expect him to join him in his 
resignation, when he gave me no information of his intention to resign. 
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Mr. Prince — He was going to move an amendment. He had been taunted by the 
hon. member for the Fourth Riding of York with having always British principles 
upon his tongue, and not having them in his heart. He had always doubted if ever 
he (Mr. B.J had them in his heart, and he was certain now that he had not ; he is 
not a Briton, and there was nothing British about him. He (Mr. P.) pronounced 
him to be the most impracticable Minister the country ever had, and the members 
opposite had been sacrificed to his impracticability. He moved an amendment, 
seconded by Mr. Johnston, that when the House adjourned on Thursday, that it 
stand adjourned until Tuesday next, instead of Monday. — (Laughter.) 

Mr. Baldwin wished to offer a word or two in explanation, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the Hon. Attorney-General. He (Mr. B.) had certainly 
expressed surprise that the hon. and learned gentleman, entertaining such an anxious 
desire to obtain justice for the French Canadians, had not supported him in 
1841, when he resigned expressly for that purpose ; but he (Mr. B.) did not mean 
to convey the idea thit the Attorney-General was bound to him (Mr. B.) in any 
way. 

Mr. Watts did not think that the discussion had taken a proper turn, This cor- 
respondence ought to be considered in its general bearings upon the interests of 
Lower Canada in .particular, — (hear, hear) — it was of secondary importance 
whether the hon. member for Terrebonne was justified in making it public or not. 
In all probability the conduct of the hon. and learned member for Terrebonne will 
be censured or applauded according to the political bias of the persons who pass 
judgment on it. The hon. and learned member for Essex (Col. Prince) had stated 
that the conduct of the hon. member for Terrebonne was calculated to excite 
disgust. Be that as it may, it was his (Mr. W.) opinion that the hon. member 
for Terrebonne would be in power before twelve months had passed over, and that 
he would then find the hon and learned member for Essex as firm a supporter as he 
had been before, and as he had been to every Ministry since he came to the country. 
What is the subject of debate at present? (Hear, hear.j It appears that there has 
been a secret correspondence commenced without the knowledge of his colleagues 
or his supporters, between the leader of the Ministry and a leading gentleman of 
opposite politics, for the purpose of strengthening the Ministry by the adhesion of 
the great body of tlie Lower Canadians, and turning out his colleagues to fill their 
places from the Opposition benches. He (Mr. W.) did not approve of this cor- 
respondence. The Ministry were placed in their seats bj the votes of the majority 
of this House, and they, the L. C. section of this majority, had given them a steady 
and hearty support, and had never once allowed them to be placed in a minority 
from the commencement of the present Parliament up to the present. They had, 
therefore, no right to sell a portion of that majority — to adopt a course that would 
kick a number of members into the opposition. He ■(Mr. W.) denied that the 
Attorney-General West had a right to cabal with the leaders of the Opposition 
without the knowledge of his colleagues, Hs would ask the hon. members for 
Missisquoi, Three Rivers, Ottawa, and Megantic, who form the Lower Canada 
section of the Ministry, whether they were made acquainted with the existence of 
this correspondence when it commenced or not. (Loud cries of hear, hear, hear. 
He (Mr. W.) was under the impression that they were not, and for the members 
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the party uriiich has supported the Government, how were they made aware of 
this correspondence ? Was it communicated to them by the Hon. Altorney-Ocn- 
eral or his colleagues, or has not its existence been made known to them by 
the members of the Opposition. (Hear, hear.) If two Generals in the charge of 
adverse armies, were, without the knowledge and consent of their respective gov- 
ernments, caught in secret correspondence to betray the troops under their com- 
mand, we all know the punishment they would receive for their treachery, and he 
(Mr. W ) would ask whether there was such a wide distinction between military 
and political honour, that what would be ruin in the one case was to be applauded 
in the other. But to come to a nearer parallel — if Sir R. F'eel, without the know- 
ledge of the Duke of Wellington and his colleagues, were caught tam- 
pering in a secret correspondence with Lord John Russell with a view to changes 
in the Ministry, would not his conduct be reprobated by the whole British Parlia- 
ment and people? If such would be the case, he (Mr. W.) considered the 
Attorney-General had acted decidedly wrong in commencing these negotiations 
without the knowledge of his colleagues and his party, and he (Mr. W.) as an 
independent member of this House, felt it his duty to his constituents to protest 
agamst their being victimized by the Attorney-General for Upper Canada, whose 
sole object seemed to be to strengthen his own hands at the expense of the British 
population of Lower Canada. 

Mr. Prince — He should not have troubled the House again if he had not been 
taunted by the lion, member for Drummond with having supported the late Min- 
istry. He did not deny it, and he opposed them now because they opposed the 
principles that they then supported. There wa.s no difference between the 
present Ministry as to principle. The Opposition arises merely for place and not 
for principle. He defied them to point out any inconsistency in his (Mr. P.) con- 
duct. (Ironical cheers.; 

The amendment was then put and lost. 

The motion that the House when it adjourns on Thursday stand adjourned to 
Monday next, was then carried. 

The House then adjourned. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

The public are at length in possession of the correspondence between Messrs. 
Attorney- General Draper, Caron and Lafontaine, regarding which so many 
rumours have been circ ulated. The discussion which ensued in the House was 
really frivolous. Mr. Watts, the member for Drummond, was almost the only 
member of those who usually vote on the Ministerial side that treated the subject 
With becoming gravity. Mr, Draper oflered no explanation whatever regarding 
his most extraordinary conduct. He complained with some bitterness of the treat- 
ment, which he had received at tlie hands of Mr. Caron, and what he conceived to 
be a violation of confidence, but he seemed to consider that no explanation was 
due to the House or the country as to the position of the Administration, of whidh 
he is the acknowledged leader. The correspondence and the debate which grew 
out of it involve considerations of the gravest importance, and it would be impos- 
sible for us to express in one article all that we would desire to say. Negotiations 
have taken place for a re-construction of the Administration on the basis of the 
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respective majorities in Upper and Lower Canada being represented in the Pro- 
vincial Cabinet. Mr. Draper has pledged himself to this principle, and although 
from some yet unexplained cause he has not taken the proper and constitutional 
means to carry his principles into practice, he must be considered as readv on the 
first favourable opportunity to do so. Messrs. Lafontai - and Morin, on the other 
hand, with the Lower Canada majority, are pledged to form a coalition, provided 
they can do so on honourable terms, with any party having a majority in the 
Upper Canada representation. Such are the facts, and at present we shall dismiss 
this branch of our subject with a simple statement of them. We, many months 
^Ro, gave it as our opinion that such a coalitioi. would fail to ensure a strong, 
eflScient or satisfactory Government, bnt we at the same time stated that the gen- 
eral opinion in Lower Canada was that, under existing circumstance*, itspopuladon 
had no other resource than to co-operate with those who appeared to command 
public confidence in Upper Canada. This subject is one which of itself would 
require to be treated at very great length, and at present it is impossible for us to 
enter into the discussion. 

The debate on Tuesday evening turned principally upon the nature of the com- 
munications between Messrs. Draper and Caron, and the former gentleman com- 
plained bitterly of the conduct of the latter in violating confidence. There is no 
doubt whatever that the whole proceedings have been irregular, unprecedented 
and perhaps, we might say, unconstitutional. Mr. Caron, actuated, as every one 
who reads his letters must admit, by the purest and most patriotic motives has 
been victimized, perhaps by the superior tact of the Attorney General for Upper 
Canada. That honourable gentleman well deserves the title of an *' artful dodger" 
in politics. Where in England shall we find a precedent for a Minister opening 
negotiations with the leaders of the Opposition, in order to ascertain their views, 
and after having obtained them, coolly, and without the slightest reason given, 
abandoning his own schemes, and leaving those whom he has duped in the lurch, 
sheltering himself under the confidential character of his communications. Let us, 
however, endeavour to give a fair and impartial history of all that took place,- — 
and of the views of the parties to the negotiations. It will be seen by a reference 
to Mr. Caion's first letter to Mr. Lafontaine, No. i, that Mr. Draper sought con 
versations with him, the object of which was to see if any mean s exisled of obtaining 
the support of the Lower Canadian majority ; and in these conversations the retire- 
ment of Messrs. Viger and Papineau was spoken of as a matter of course. Mr. 
Morin's name was mentioned as one that might be introduced, while Mr. Lafon- 
taine was to be excluded. Mr. Draper admits the truth of this representation of 
his conversation with Mr. Caron: Mr. QzxavL never communicated to any one ths 
substance of these conversations, considering them as strictly confidential. Mr. 
Draper got more urgent. He was not satisfied to let matters rest. He wrote tf^ 
Mr. Caron at Quebec, reminding him of their previous conversations, and asking 
him whether anything could be done. Still Mr. Caron keeps the tnatter to him- 
self, but on a subsequent visit to Montreal, having had an interview with Mr. Draper) 
in which the subject was again discussed, he obtained permission to consult his 
friends, — with what object? Clearly to see if it were possible to effect the object 
which both had in view ? 
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Mr. Draper dwelt much in his speech on his being kept in ignorance regarding 
these consultations. This, however, is the merest trifling. Mr. Draper is a politi- 
cian — he dei-ired to obtain the support of a party. He himself avowed that after 
the resignation of Mr. Lafontaine, in 1843, '^e delay in forming the Administra- 
tion had been caused by the endeavours to secure the support of the Lower Canada 
majority. He knew that the support he did get was of no use, and that the very 
object he had in view was to satisfy the majority by introducing into the Ministry 
men possessing their confidence. Now, we put it to every man of common sense, 
in or out of Parliament — every man acquainted with British principles and prac- 
tice — whether it was possible for Mr. Caron to have discharged the task imposed 
on him by Mr. Draper, and which the latter gentleman solicited him to undertake, 
without communicating, in the fullest and most unreserved manner, with the lead- 
ers of the party whose support Mr. Draper, voluntarily, and without any overture 
on their part, as has been most falsely asserted, sought to obtain ? Mr. Caron did pre- 
cisely what, as an honourable man, he was bound to do. Mr. Draper first sought 
his advice, and held confidential communications with him. He said nothing of 
them. Second, Mr. Draper begged of him to try to forward his object, and to con- 
sult his friends. He did apply to the very men whom iMr. Draper well knew were 
the acknowledged leaders of his party, and whom he must have expected him to con- 
sult. Mr. Draper's complaint on this score, then, is the merest trifling. We now 
come to Mr. Lafontaine's letter to Mr. Caron, and, as it is insinuated hy the min- 
isterial organ that this gentleman shewed a want of "good sense" and " true 
patriotism," we ask particular attention to it. Disinterestedness and true patriotism 
are to be found in every line of it. And high as was the position which the honour- 
able gentleman occupied previously in the affections of his countrymen, this letter 
will elevate him still higher. Mr. Lafontaine evidently feared treachery from the 
first. He pointed out the unconstitutional course of Mr. Draper, the attempt to 
negotiate for a change of Ministry without any one incurring responsihility , He 
refers to the similar attempt made in 1842 to ascertain, in an irregular and impro- 
per manner, what terms could be made with the Opposition, and he at least avoided 
compromising himself in any way. As the Gazette says, his letter is a " discursive 
essay on politics in general, and Canadian politics in particular." This is just 
what it ought to have been. Mr. Lafontaine points out what the Ministers ought 
to do. He shows that on Mr. Draper's own princip.e the Lower Canadian section 
of the Administration do not possess public confidence, and that therefore the mem- 
bers for that section should give way, and that some member of the majority 
should be constitutionally charged to reconstruct it. Mr. Lafontaine's letter was 
one that might have been published at any time, in fact it contained no sentiments 
but such as he had been always known to entertain. 

Mr. Draper complains that Mr. Caron did not send him a copy of this letter, 
and he says that if he had seen it, the tone and temper in which his colleagues are 
spoken of would have at once put a stop to the negotiation. What scandalous dis- 
ingenuousness ! Was Mr. Draper ignorant of the tone and temper of the Lower 
Canada majority towards his colleagues ? Had he not had samples of that tone 
and temper during last session, and since that time in the press, which speaks the 
sentiments of the majority ? Why, then, if he objected to this tone and temper, did 
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he voluntarily seek to join that majority ? It is very well now, like an " artful 
dodger," to pretend that he had respect for the feelings of Messrs. Viger and 
Papineau, but such a sentiment is, as every man of sense must perceive, wholly 
inconsistent with his overtures to the majority through the medium of Mr. Caron. 
With regard to Mr. Caron' s withholding from Mr. Draper his correspondence vi\.i]x 
M. LaFontaine, we submit that the hon. gentleman had a full right to exercise 
his discretion. Mr. Draper did not communicate to Mr. Caron his correspondence 
or conversations with his colleagues. 

Let the position of the parties he well understood. Messrs. Draper and Caron 
were members of parties in a position of antagonism, and which both gentlemen 
wished to reconcile. Each gentleman must necessarily have consulted his friends, 
and such consultation involved the necessity of full and unreserved confidence. 
Who can doubt that Mr. Draper, as a man of honour, communicated to Messrs. 
Viger, Papineau, Daly, Smith, Morris and Cayley every communication that he 
had with Mr. Caron ? He may have received many remonstrances from them — ■ 
the tone and temper of Mr. Daly and Mr. Viger towards Messrs . LaFontaine, 
Morin, and even Mr. Caron himself, may have been very bitter, but Mr. Draper did 
not feel himself bound to communicate all this to Mr. Caron. No ! the communi- 
cation of Mr. Caron was necessarily confined, and properly, so to the difficulties in 
the way of Mr. Draper's scheme, and the mode of removing them. He communi- 
cated everything that Mr. Draper had a right to know — he clearly pointed out to 
him the course by which alone he could obtain the object he professed to desire. 
If that course was unconstitutional or objectionable in any way to Mr. Draper 
why, we ask, did he write his letter — his highly important letter of the igth Nov.? 
Mr. Caron's letter of 17th Sept. was sufficiently explicit. It said in plain terms — 
you profess to wish to secure the support of the majority — you are willing to 
effect the removal of Messrs .' Viger and Papineau, leaving in Messrs. Smith and 
Daly. That, however, says Mr. Caron, will not do. All must resign, and some 
person of influence must be charged with the duty of forming an Administration. 
Mr. Draper took a long time to consider this letter, and we particularly call atten- 
tion to what he calls " the result of my own views" . Let it be recollected that he 
had previously proposed merely to substitute for Messrs. Viger and Papineau two 
French Canadians, and to give the Solicitor Generalship and an under-Secretary- 
ship. (Mr. Dunkin's office we presume.) This was the first proposition, and it 
was met ty Mr. Caron's frank declaration that the whole of the Lower Canadian 
Ministers must go. Mr. Draper does not on this put a stop to the negotiation as 
if the proposition were inadmissible — quite the contrary. Let his letter be atten- 
tively read and his scheme, though carefully veiled, must be manifest. 

We ask, 1st — Why has Mr. Draper in that letter alluded to his own readiness to 
resign, as well as that of Messrs. Morris and Cayley. "No difficulty," he says, 
" can arise with either of us in making arrangements for a good Government." 
Now as no allusion had been made by Mr. Caron to these gentlemen it seems 
strange that their names should be introduced. Mr. Draper is too " artful a 
dodger" to have said all this without an object. But then mark what is said of 
the Lower Canadians. Mr. Viger's retirement has long been thought necessary 
by Mr. Draper. " Messrs. Daly, Papineau and Smith are not anxious to stick to 
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office to embanass the present or any future Governor in forming his Council." 
Still, Mr. Draper had not then held any conversation with Mr. Smith "on the 
possible question of his retirement." From this it is apparent that Mr. Draper 
could not have shewn Mr. Caron's letter to Mr. Smith at the time that he wrote his 
letter of the 19th November. It may be doubted whether that gentleman knew 
of the negotiation at all ; if he did, he must have understood the object of it to be 
simply to get rid of Messrs. Viger and Papineau. Of course. Smith and Daly 
■vyould have been equally ready to act with any other Canadians that might have 
been purchased. Mr. Draper is, we believe, fond of a joke occasionally. It was 
pretty evident that the assertion that Dominic Daly is not anxious to stick to office 
amused the gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the House a good deal. Daly ! 
indeed, the everlasting Secretary, ready to resign — not anxious to stick to office! 
This is all very well for Mr. Draper to say, and it " being premised" that none of 
them wish to stick to office, then comes the question which Mr. Draper repeats — 
" What offices would require to be vacated, or what changes in the present Ad- 
ministration, in order to satisfy the just expectations of the French Canadians, and 
to secure their support.'' Mr. Draper goes on — " If I can state distinctly what 
is expected as the sine qud non, I am in a position to lay the case fairly before 
the proper parties, and to consult with them all as to what we will advise." What, 
we ask, was the object of this demand of the sine qud non after Mr. Caron's letter, 
which was not susceptible of misunderstanding? Clearly this: — Mr. Draper 
wanted to be in a position to shew that the leaders of the Opposition had insisted 
in terms on Messrs. Viger, Papineau, Smith and Daly retiring, and that they had 
made no objection to himself and Messrs. Morris and Cayley. He wished to shift 
the whole responsibility on Mr. Caron and his friends. Truly, he is an " artful 
dodger." And again, he would have been able to say — Oh, we all declared that 
we were ready to resign — '* No difficulty would have arisen with either of us 
(Upper Canadians) in making any arrangements for a good Government ; " but 
the Lower Canadians would have iis, — we left it to them to say whether they 
would have Baldwin or Draper, and they preferred the latter. — And all this, Mr. 
Draper says, was the way to act an ** honourable part to his colleagues.^' 

He was to apply to their political enemies for a sine qud non, which he well 
knew would not affect himself or his Upper Canadian friends, and which he knew 
equally well would have affected all his Lower Canadian colleagues. Verily if 
this was not " artful dodging " we know not the meaning of the term. Mr. 
Draper only waited Mr. Caron's answer as to the sine qud non to move forward, 
and to submit the matter to the Governor and his colleagues. The question arises, 
had he not already obtained all the information that he was entitled to, to 
enable him to act ? He was told explicitly that the personal difficulty regarding 
Mr. LaFontaine could be got over, although it was certainly an obstacle that he 
must himself have felt strongly was in the way. He was told further, that the 
proper course was, if the Administration did not possess public confidence that it 
should resign, and that a new one should be formed in a constitutional manner. 
Mr. Caron's letter is termed " a frank and interesting expose of the general view 
of yourself and your political friends." What was the object, then, of any further 
demand? Simply, we assert, to throw on the opposition the responsibility of 
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demanding as a sine qud non the dismissal of one part of the Ministry, and the 
retention of the other. Mr. Draper would, with such a document in his pocket, 
have coolly gone to a Cabinet Meeting, and would have said : — 

My Dear Smith, — My dear Daly, it is absolutely necessary our Administration 
should be strengthened, and we must be patriotic enough to make great sacrifices. 
I offered the Opposition to resign, so did Morris and Cayley, but they will not 
permit us to do so, whereas they insist on your doing so. When we last spoke on 
the subject I had hoped that the sacrifice of Viger and Papineau alone would have 
been sufficient, but I find you also must go. I am sincerely sorry — hut believe me 
it is not my fault." Such in substance would have been Mr. Draper's course had 
he got from the opposition leaders a sine qud non, Tliey however understood 
constitutional principles too well to answer such a question. At this period Lord 
Metcalfe left the Province, and Mr. Caron, in answer to Mr. Draper's letter, 
explained to that gentleman that he now considered that his mission was at an 
end. He had merely endeavoured to negotiate owing to the personal difficulties 
between the leaders of the Opposition and Lord Metcalfe, but as such no longer 
existed he thought all further communications should be direct. Mr. Draper, in 
his letter of 26th Nov., announces that though his opinions are unaltered regarding 
the necessity of a change, his position and powers are materially altered. 

Now this is the very point regarding which Parliament has a right to explana- 
tion. In what respect has Mr. Draper's position changed, or how have his powere 
been abridged ? Can he, as an honourable and consistent man, declare that while 
he admits the weakness of the Administration, and desires to see it changed, he 
is willing to retain office, although he has lost the power of accomplishing his 
favourite object. This letter of the 26th November is not the least important of 
the series, and it is certainly the one most calling for explanation. The position 
Of Mr. Draper and his colleagues is this : — Their weakness is admitted by their 
own leader. They say, they do not desire to stick to office, but nevertheless they 
do stick on most tenaciously. Why, we ask, have not Messrs. Viger, Papineau, 
Daly and Smith resigned long ago, when they know that they are the obstacles to 
the formation of an efficient Administration ? If they do not choose to do so — if 
they, on the contrary, determine to go on with the aid of the Upper Canada 
majority — let them not pretend that they do not stick to office ; and, above all, let 
them thro w no blame on the leaders of the Opposition. Much has been said of 
impracticability. Is Mr. LaFontaine's letter » specimen of impracticability, or 
Mr. Caron's ? Clearly not. The whole difficulty arises from the tenacity with 
which the Ministers stick to office. We can easily understand how men like Mr. 
Watts may disapprove of the whole proceeding, and call it an attempt to jc^/the 
Lower Canadian supporters of the Ministry ; but we cannot understand how Mr. 
Draper, in accordance with his openly-avowed principles, can continue to form 
part of an Administration whose weakness he has acknowledged. 

Our remarks have already been extended to greater length than we had antici- 
pated, and we have yet much to say. With regard to breach of confidence we 
assert that Mr. Draper alone is responsible ' for the consequences of his own 
unjustifiable attempt at negotiating for a change of Ministry with the leaders of 
opposition. Such negotiations are in England always conducted by an indiviaual 
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jlothea with proper authority. What takes place is always communicated to 
Parliament. Mr. Draper it was supposed by Mr. LaFontaine had the authority 
of Lord Metcalfe for what he said to Mr. Caron, indeed Mr. LaFontaine's 
proscription was obviously one of the conditions of the Governor. It is evident 
from Mr. Draper's letter of the 26th Nov. that he had received "powers " from 
Lord Metcalfe without the knowledge of his colleagues, and which he did not expect 
to obtain from Lord Cathcart. Mr. Draper authorised Mr. Caron to communicate 
with his friends, and of course he must have known quite well who they were. 
In one instance only Mr. Draper complains of being misunderstood, and therefore 
being misrepresented, by Mr, Caron. He says that he never expressed his 
willingness to have Mr. LaFontaine as a colleague — he did not, he says, say any- 
thing one way or the other, and he says he had no reason to do so, because, 
owing to the personal difficulty with Lord Metcalfe, he distinctly explained that 
Mr, LaFontaine could not form part of the Administration. He does not deny 
that he alluded to his being otherwise provided for, nor to Mr. Morin being 
included in the new arrangement. 

For our own part, we think nothing is more likely than that at the very time 
that Mr. Draper was explaining the impossibility of Mr. LaFontaine being invited 
to form an Administration while Lord Metcalfe was Governor, he should explain 
further that his own feelings towards that gentleman were very different. How- 
ever, the matter is of no consequence whatever. With regard to the publication 
of the correspondence, it must not be forgotten that Mr. Draper made explana- 
tions at a meeting of his friends, and that the grossest misrepresentations were 
subsequently made in the Tory papers regarding the negotiations in question. 
Up to this time Mr. LaFontaine had only communicated the correspondence 
confidentially among his friends, as he was fully authorized to do. Its publication 
now became necessary to correct misrepresentations. The correspondence relates 
altogether to public and 7iot to private matters. In England such negotiations are 
invariably communicated to Parliament. Mr. Caron could not have fulfilled his 
mission without communicating to Messrs. LaFontaine and Morin the letters, the 
publication of which Mr. Draper complains of. If, then, any difficulty has arisen, 
or any irregularities have taken place, on Mr. Draper's head must rest the respon- 
sibility — because he, finding his Ministry weak, took an un-English, unconstitu- 
tional course to effect a change. 

The most important measure introduced during the second Par- 
liament was that for setthng the long-disputed University question. 
The Conservatives, who adhered to the policy of Bishop Strachan, 
were unwilling to consent to any deviation whatever from the original 
charter, under which an amount of public lands intended to provide 
education for the whole people, had been diverted to the maintenance 
of a sectarian college. The object of Mr. Draper's Bill was to admit 
other sectarian colleges to share in the endowment, but he could not 
carry his own colleagues with him, Mr. Robinson having resigned, 
and Mr. Henry Sherwood having announced his intention of doing 
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SO, unless the Bill was abandoned as it was. It seems to me that it 
cannot be uninteresting to the present generation to learn the early 
history of the University, and I shall therefore take the opportunity 
of laying before my readers some extracts from a speech which I 
dehvered at a pubhc dinner given to the Ex-Ministers, in Toronto, 
soon after their resignation at the latter end of 1843. I should certainly 
not write now as harshly of the first Bishop of Toronto as I then 
spoke, but my sentiments at the time were very generally concurred 
in by His Lordship's political opponents, and I can scarcely believe 
that in the present day, the most zealous friends of the Church of 
England can have any doubt that her true interests were promoted 
by the measures which were successfully advocated by the friends of 
rehgious equahty. I know nothing of the present resources of the 
institution known as Upper Canada College, but I can hardly doubt 
that it must be suffering severely from the expenditure of its capital 
in former days, to meet its current expenses. This was in a great 
measure owing to the non-collection of the tuition fees, and the 
charges for board. The people of the present day will perhaps learn 
with surprise that when the common school system was first 
established, the great difficulty was to overcome the repugnance to a 
very moderate tax. The time had not arrived for free schools. 

Hon. F. Hincks rose to reply to this toast, and was welcomed by loud and 
long-continued cheering. He said the sentiment which has been so enthusiastically 
responded to, by this large and highly influential assemblage, is one which, I feel 
convinced, would be received with equal satisfaction by the great majority of the 
inhabitants of this province. (Hear, hear.) As my worthy friend who proposed 
the toast has most justly observed, a sound system of education is eminently calcu- 
lated to promote the peace, happiness, and prosperity of the country. As the 
late Provincial Administration, of which I was a very humble member, is now on 
its trial at the bar of public opinion, I may perhaps be permitted to dwell at 
some length on this subject, in order to prove to you, gentlemen, as I trust I shall 
be able to do satisfactorily, that our best efforts were employed when in office to 
carry out, what I believe to be the wishes of the people, with regard to general 
education. [Loud cheers.] The subject is, indeed, a most comprehensive one, 
involving a system of elementary education for those who are unable to aiford 
their children a belter one ; one of a superior kind at the Grammar Schools— and, 
finally, at the University, on which we must depend for the education of our pro- 
fessional men, in the higher branches of learning. Although-, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, the late Administration was but a very short time in office, I think I 
shall be able to convince you that none of these important Ibranches -escaped 
their attention. I shall first allude to our efforts in behalf of elementary educa- 
tion, in which the great mass of the people are more particularly interested. You 
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must be well aware, gentlemen, that the Common School law, passed during the 
first Session of the present Parliament, has been loudly condemned by our political 
opponents, and that, throujrh means of this Bill, an attempt has been made to 
damage our influence in the country. It is worthy of note that during the many 
years that the Tories were in power, although in all conscience they had time 
enough, they never established a comprehensive system of elementary education. 
It seems much easier for them to find fault with us than to prepare measures 
themselves, I deny, however, that any blame whatever attaches to us on this 
subject. No one is more sensible than I am of the defects in the late School 
law, so great, indeed, were they, that it has been found impossible to work it. But 
what I complain of is, that it has been brought forward as an instance of the bad 
working of Responsible Government. What, gentlemen, is the truth ? That law 
is only another instance to show the importance of ;-,aving a responsible Adminis- 
tration. [Cheers.] The late Common School law was not framed by any 
Ministry, responsible or otherwise ; it was hastily put together in a select com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly, consisting of upwards of twenty members ; 
and without that deliberation and care which such a measure ought to have 
received. How different is the case now ! The School law, passed during the late 
Session, has received the utmost attention that could be bestov/ed upon it, and the 
greatest pains have been taken to make it suitable to the wants and wishes of 
the people. I know that among some people prejudices against il may exist ; but 
I believe that, on mature reflection, those prejudices will be removed, — I would 
particularly refer to one class of our population, the natives of Scotland, who 
come from a country blessed with a system of elementary education superior to 
what is to be found in any other part of Her Majesty's dominions. The parish 
schools of Scotland, which have made that country what it is, and which are 
the pride, and justly so, of every Scotchman, are supported by a tax upon pro- 
perty. The Scottish Immigrant who comes to Canada expects to have education 
on a similar footing, but he does not reflect that, whereas in Scotland he was only 
a tenant, in Canada he is a proprietor, and consequently a tax upon land would 
fall upon himself. The principle adopted in our School Bill is this — The Govern- 
ment pay a certain amount to each township — the properly in that township pays 
an equal amount ;■ or, if the councillors elected by the people choose it, double 
the amount. This forms the school fund which is divided among the school dis- 
tricts, the tiTistees of svhich raise the balance of the teacher's salary by a rate bill 
on the parents of the children. The system is as simple as it is just. I know 
that a prejudice exists against the tax, but it is merely from prejudice and igno- 
rance of its effect. The tax is for the benefit of the resident settlers. The higher 
the tax, the lower will be the rate bill on the parents. A proportion of the tax 
falls on the non-residents, on the rich, and on those who have no children ; and, 
therefore, it is for the interest of the people to have the tax as high as the law 
allows. (Hear, hear.) — The best proof that I can offer of the correctness of this 
view is that in the State of New York there is hardly an instance in which the 
townships do not tax themselves double the amount of the government grant, 
although only required, as with us, to tax an equal amount. I may here observe 
that, notwithstanding the complaints made of the trifling amount of our Govern- 
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ment grant, it is upwards of (hree times as much per scholar as that in the State 
of New York, wliere I he common school system has produced such astonish- 
ing results. Some people seem to have imagined that it was expected, that the 
common school grant and the tax would be suihcient to support the teacher, 
instead of being merely an encouragement to the settlers to establish schools at 
their own expense. In framing this system, gentlemen, you will observe that, as 
in all other instances, the late Ministry have divested the grant of all local patron- 
age. Everything has been left to the people themselves, and I feel perfectly 
convinced that they will prove themselves capable of managing their own affairs 
in a more satisfactory manner than any Government Boards of Education, or 
visiting Superintendents could do for them. The new School Act provides also for the 
establishment in each Township of a Model School — the teacher of which is to 
receive a larger share than others of the School Fund, provided he gives gratuitous 
instruction to the other teachers in the Township, under such regulations as may 
be established. There is also provision for a Model School in each county, on a 
similar plan, but of course of a higher grade. It is left to the people themselves, 
or their representatives in the several Municipalities, to establish these Model 
Schools, or not, as they deem expedient. But it is provided that as soon as a pro- 
vincial Normal School shall be in operation (and the system will never be complete 
without one) the teachers of the Model Schools must have certificates of qualifica- 
tion from the Professors of the Normal School. In giving this brief outline of 
the new system, I feel that I have occupied too much of your time (cries of no, 
no) with remarks that would be more interesting to the people in the Agricultural 
Districts, but the su^ect is one to which more than any other I have devoted my 
attention during the short time I have been in office, and I may here observe that 
it will ever be a source of the highest gratification to me that I had the honour of 
introducing and carrying through the House of Assembly the Bill which in a 
few days will come into operation, and which, when properly understood, must 
give general satisfaction. X now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, come to the 
second branch of miy subject, namely, the Grammar Schools, one of which has 
been e-itablished in each District. The shameful manner in which the Grammar 
school endowment has been wasted may with more propriety be brought under 
your notice when I come to speak of the University. I shall now merely refer to 
the former management of the District Schools as compared with the present. — 
When the Tory Government was in power, it will be found that in every instance 
throughout the Province the majority of the Trustees of their schools, belonged 
to the Church of England. Occasionally, indeed, as a mark of great liberality, the 
Presbyterian Minister, or the Catholic Priest, was included in the list, but special 
care was taken that the Church of England had the majority, and there was rarely 
an instance in which the members of any other religious denomination were 
appointed to these Boards. This exclusive system has been changed. There will 
be found now a fair representation of all denominations of Christians, according 
to their numbers and influence, in the particular locality, on the different Boards 
of Education. For using our best exertions to carry out this wise and liberal 
policy we have been reviled by the Tory Press, although our opponents in Parlia- 
ment have never ventured to advance a charge against us on that head. (Loud 
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cheers.)— In approaching the subject of the University of King's College, I feel 
that I have an arduous task before me. It however appears to me, Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, to be highly important that the public should be put in possession 
of all the circumstances connected with the establishment of that Institution, and I 
shall therefore avail myself of the present opportunity to make a plain statement of 
facts, which cannot be without its effect. You must recollect, Mr. President, that it 
is new about seventeen years since the charter of King's College was originally 
granted, and that many who now listen to me were then children. Many more 
have since come into the Province, and have never perhaps had an opportunity of 
learning the truth. Here I cannot refrain from alluding to the petition from the 
Bishop of Toronto, presented to the House of Assembly, which abounds, as I do 
not hesitate to state, in misrepresentations of the grossest kind. (Loud cries of 
" hear, hear.") I make this statement deliberately, and I shall not leave this table 
without convincing every man who listens to me that it is correct. The position 
taken by the Bishop of Toronto, and by Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who, 
strange to say, is now rowing in the same boat with his Lordship, is that the 
endowment of King's College belongs of right to the Church of England. I shall 
just read an extract or two from the Bishop's petition, and from Mr. Wakefield's 
pamphlet, to establish the fact ; and here I cannot help remarking on the presump- 
tion of the latter mdividual in making allegations with regard to a subject of 
which he is utterly ignorant. The Bishop says : "It may be sufficient to remark 
that the adoption of the Bill will be to destroy a noble Institution, which, if left 
unmolested, would, in a short time, shed a lustre over the whole Province ; 
and this without the slightest necessity, since it is quite competent for the 
Legislature to grant separate endowments to such Christian denominations as 
it may delight to honour, without trenching on the rights of the Chtirch of Eng- 
land, or the integrity of the University of King's College," (Laughter, and cries 
of hear.) — Mr. Wakefield says: — "In particular there was a Bill for the estab- 
lishment of a University in Upper Canada, which interfered with endowments and 
chartered rights in that part of the Province, and which the French Canadian 
members accordingly, who are strongly disposed to preserve such property and privi- 
leges, would probably'have declined to support ." Such, then, are the allegations of 
the Bishop of Toronto, and his new follower, Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield. I 
shall now proceed to state the truth. In the reign of King George 3rd a number 
of townships were set apart as an endowment for Grammar Schools. The quan- 
tity of land was computed at 649,117 acres, but it turned out to be only 467,675. 
This land was set apart for the education of the whole people, without reference 
to their religious opinions. Had the endowment been honestly applied, instead 
of having a Grammar School in each district, we should by this time have had one 
at least in each township. Most shamefully, however, was this endowment, which 
ought to have been held sacred, diverted from the object to which it was devoted 
by its founder. The loss of that endowment will be felt by our latest posterity: 
and our children and our children's children, will have bitter reason to learn the 
history of John, by Divine permission, first Bishop of Toronto. (Loud cheers, 
hear, hear.) I have said that the munificent endowment of land intended 
for the support of Grammar Schools was diverted from its original purpose, 
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I shall now tell you in what manner: 170,719 acres, of superior quality, 
was granted to individuals, favourites of the Government of the day ; 225,946 acres 
were set apart for a University ; 66,000 for Upper Canada College ; and 19-2S2 
were given to Surveyors. In exchange for the valuable land thus fraudulently, for 
I can use no milder term, granted to individuals, a larger quantity was set apart 
in some of the back townships, which, however, will for many years to come, be 
unsaleable. In the year 1827 the Bishop of Toronto, then Archdeacon of York, 
applied for a Royal Charter for a University, and most improvidently and rashly, 
as those who recommended it were afterwards compelled to admit, that Charter 
was granted. You will observe, Mr. President and gentlemen, that the endow- 
ment of a sectarian University with the school land which had previously been 
set apart for the education of the whole population, was a violation of faith. 
[Loud cheers. J Of the manner in which that charter was obtained I cannot trust 
myself to speak. I will content myself with saying, that when the news reached 
Canada there was one general burst of indignation from the people, who deter- 
mined at once that they never \\ould submit to be fraudulently deprived of their 
property. [Enthusiastic cheers.] The complaint on the part of the people was of 
a two-fold character. — 1st. The diversion of the Grammar Schools endowment to 
the purposes of a University, however, might have been submitted to. But, 2nd, 
and chiefly, the endowment with the public lands of a sectarian college. This 
could not be endured patiently — accordingly it will be found that the representa- 
tives of the people lost no time in adopting constitutional measures to recover the 
property of which they had been plundered. During the session of Parliament in 
1829, strong resolutions were adopted on the subject of the charter of the Univer- 
sity, only one of which it is necessary for me to read to you, as it contains the pith 
of the whole ; 

" Resolved, — That whatever in the said charter in any degree gives a sectarian 
character to the said University ought to be wholly done away.'' 

This resolution was adopted by a Reform Parliament, the loth Parliament of 
Upper Canada. A Tory Parliament succeeded (the nth). A select committee 
was appointed on education, of which Mr. M. Burwell, member for the County of 
Middlesex, was chairman. An extract from his report ought therefore to be 
strong evidence in our favour, showing as it does how strong was the public opinion 
of the country : 

" In considering the necessary changes the attention of your committee was 
drawn to certain resolutions adopted by your honourable House in 1829, compris- 
ing such alterations in the charter as appeared requisite for perfecting the institu- 
tion, and rendering it perhaps the most efficient seminary on this continent. Your 
committee feel great satisfaction in stating that, after mature deliberation, they have 
come to the determination to recommend the same changes to the adoption of your 
Honourable House, with such slight variations as are requisite to secure certain 
great and permanent advantages." 

But, Mr. President and gentlemen, this Tory Parliament did not stop here — they 
took up the subject with the greatest energy, and with a determination to succeed. 
I cannot of course on an occasion like this pretend even to allude to the volu- 
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minous documents on this important subject, but I shall endeavour to bring the 
most important of them under your consideration. Among them is an address to 
the King which I shall now read : 

" We, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of Upper Canada, 
in Provincial Parliament assembled, most humbly beg leave to submit to your 
Majesty that, while we fully appreciate the gracious intention of our late revered 
Sovereign to promote education, by granting a Royal Charter for the establish- 
ment of an University in this Province, we feel it incumbent on us to represent 
that, as the great majority of your Majesty's subjects in this Province are not 
members of the Church of England, it is a matter of regret that the charter con- 
tains provisions which are calculated to exclude from its principal offices and 
honors all who do not belong to that church." 

"In consequence of these provisions, the benefits of the institution will be con- 
fined to a few individuals of one religious denomination, while others of your 
Majesty's subjects, equally loyal and deserving, will be excluded from participating 
in advantages which should be open to all. Its influence, as a seminary of learn- 
ing, on this account must be limited, and will be looked upon with jealousy by a 
large majority of the inhabitants of this province, — we therefore humbly pray that 
your Majesty will be graciously pleased to cause the charter of King's College to 
be cancelled, and to grant another, free from the objections to which our duty to 
the people of this Province has induced us to advert." 

I shall now, Mr. President, state the names of the members who voted for and 
against this address. The yeas were Berczy, Buell, Bidwell, Campbell, Chisholm, 
Clark, Duncombe, Elliott, Howard, Jones, Ketcluim (cheers), Lewis, Lyons, 
McCall, D. McDonald, McMartin, Macon, W. Morris, Mount, Norton, Perry 
(cheers), Randal, Roblin, Sampson, Shade, Shaver, Thompson, Warren, Werden 
— 29. Nays, Attorney Gen. Boulton, Brown, R. Eraser, McNab, Robinson, 
Solicitor Gen. Hagerman, Vankoughnet. 'Laughter.) On this division, I would 
remark that out of the majority of 29, 16 were Tories. When Sir John Colborne 
was requested to transmit to the King the address, he made the following answer, 
the importance of which in the present controversy you will, I think, readily 
admit : 

" Gentlemen — I will forward this address to the King, immediately. It may 
however, be satisfactory to you to receive the information, that I have reason to 
believe that either the exclusive provisions considered exceptionable in the char- 
ter of King's College have been cancelled, or that such arrangements have been 
decided on by His Majesty's Government as will render further application on this 
subject unnecessary. A charter, solemnly given, cannot be revoked without much 
delay and circumspection ; but His Majesty's Ministers have long directed their 
attention to the great advantages which the Province will derive from an University 
being established on principles that may be approved of by every good and 
enlightened person.'' 

Contrast, Gentlemen, the language here used by the King's Representative with 
that of the learned Gentleman who pleaded at the bar of the House of Assembly 
against the University Bill. I mean Mr. Draper, the present Upper Canada 
adviser of His Excellency the Governor-General. We are told from the highest 
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quarter, that a charter may be revoked, "after delay and circumspection," but 
this learned Queen's Counsel denies altogether that either the Sovereign or the 
Legislature have a right to do anything of the kind. After mature deliberation, the 
Minister of the Crown in England advised His Majesty to refer the question to 
the decision of the Local Legislature, so that the wishes of the people might be fully 
carried out. Before calling your attention to the action of Parliament in conse- 
quence of the reference, I will read to you a very important extract bearing on the 
subject, from the celebrated despatch of Lord Goderich to Sir John Colborne 
in answer to the petitions complaining of certain grievances (this amongst others) 
transmitted to England by Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Mackenzie had made it a subject of 
complaint that the University was entitled to send a Member to the Provincial Par- 
liament. Lord Goderich defends the right of the University to enjoy the franchise ; 
but, Gentlemen, mark the language in which he expresses himself. Nothing can 
be stronger : 

" You will observe that I do not here refer to a University constituted in the 
manner proposed by the original charter of incorporation. Every man in Canada 
however, knows, nor could Mr. Mackenzie have been ignorant, that, so far from 
any anxiety having been felt, by the King's Government, to maintain that charter 
against the wishes of the great majority of the people, every possible measure has 
been taken to refer to their representatives the decision of the question in what form 
and upon what principles the College should be founded. (Loud cheers). 

This, Mr. President and Gentlemen,is the language of the responsible Minister of 
the Crown on this subject, and if we had had Responsible Government all would 
have been well, (Hear, hear.) But, Gentlemen, while, on paper, this subject 
was left to the decision of the Representatives of the people, the power of an irre- 
sponsible Colonial Oligarchy — a power behind the throne, which you will soon 
see was greater than the throne itself, was successfully exerted to defeat the wishes 
both of the King and of his subjects. [Enthusiastic cheering.] And, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen, if by thwarting the benevolent intentions of our Sovereign, 
that baneful Oligarchy succeeded in alienating from him the affections of any por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this Province, how awful must be the responsibility resting 
on their heads ? I charge upon them that they did so. (Cheers.) That they, 
and they alone, have been the cause of all the difficulties that have occurred in this 
Province, and to which I will yet further allude. The Representatives of the people 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, when thus called on by their Sovereign, declared 
their wishes in a Bill to amend the original charter of the University, which passed 
the Assembly in 1835, by a majority of 33 to 5. I will read an extract or two 
from the provisions of that Bill, to shew you what were its leading principles : — 

" That no religious test or qualification whatever shall be required of any 
Chancellor, President, Professor, Tutor, Lecturer, Scholar, or other person being 
a candidate for any situation or honour in the said College. That from and after 
the passing of this Act there shall not at any time be or be allowed to be, within the 
said College, any Public Professor, Lecturer, or Teacher of Doctrinal Divinity, 
according to the articles of faith professed by the United Church of England and 
Ireland, or according to the creed or faith of any other Christian or other religious 

M 
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Church whatever, anything in the said charter to the contraiy in any way notwith- 
standing." (Cheers.) 

You will observe, Mr. President and gentlemen, that this Bill went much further 
than that of my learned friend,Mr. Baldwin, which has been so loudly denounced,inas- 
much as it entirely prohibited the teaching of doctrinal divinity in connection with 
the University. The Bill of my learned friend has been objected to by some of the 
clergymen of the Church of Scotland on account of the alteration in the test, but 
in the Bill_ of 1836 there was to be no test whatever — Now, Gentlemen, let me 
nform you who supported this Bill. I need not name to you the Liberal members — 
ihose who, like our friend Mr. Perry (cheers), were always found on the side of civil 
tand religious liberty. But out of the majority of 33, there were 9 Tories, viz., Messrs, 
Brown, Caldwell, McCrea, McDonnell (Glengarry), McKay, Malloch, Morris, 
and Walsh — Of these, 3 were members of the Church of Scotland, and two, 
Messrs. Morris and McKay, both now in the Legislative Council, are amongst the 
most influential lay members of that Church. How unjust, then, to complain of 
my learned friend's Bill, when it actually does not go so far as that sanctioned in 
1835 by the almost unanimous vote of the House of Assembly. I will now, 
gentlemen, give you the names of the minority of 5 : — Mr. Gowan (Grand Master 
of the Orangemen), Sir Allan MacNab, Mr. Robinson, brother of the Chief Justice, 
Mr. Richardson, and Mr. "Wilkinson. Need I tell you, Mr. President and gentle- 
men, the fate of such a Bill : the Colonial Oligarchy of the day threw it under the 
table of the Legislative Council, thus adding one insult more to those already 
heaped upon the people. Again the people remonstrated ; again they pointed out 
the constitutional remedy for these evils, a Responsible Provincial Ministry. 
Again were they to be disappointed. However, it is due to the King's Ministers 
to admit that they listened to the complaints of the Assembly, that they sent out a 
Governor to redress our grievances. Sir Francis Head arrived in Canada and laid 
his instructions before Parliament, and, Mr. President and gentlemen, let me most 
particularly call your attention to that part of them relating to the subject under 
consideration, which I sliall now read : — 

"On the subject of King's College an important difference of opinion exists 
between the Council and the Assembly, which each of these bodies concurs in 
pronouncing incurable. His Majesty commands me to tender through you his 
mediation on the subject with the previous assent of both Houses; the King will 
cheerfully resume the consideration of the question, in what manner a charter 
could most conveniently be prepared so as to promote the interests of Science and 
Literature and the study of Theology and Moral Philosophy, with a due regard to 
the opinions which seem to prevail in the Province respecting the proper constitu- 
tion and objects of an University. But after having distinctly referred to the Lxjcal 
Legislature the duty of giving effect to their own wishes on the subject in the form 
of an Act of General Assembly, His Majesty cannot at the instance of one only 
of the two Houses withdraw it from their cognizance." 

Now, gentlemen, recollect that this despatch was written when the Bill, " th« 
Infidel Bill," as it has been termed, was before the Secretary of State — Does he 
say that the principle of the Bill could not be acceded to ? Does he insist on a 
test ? (Hear, hear.) No, gentleman, he adverts to " an unfortunate difference 
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of opinion between the Council and the Assembly " as the only obstacle in the 
way, an obstacle that never would have existed under Responsible Government. 
I feel, gentlemen, that you are satisfied that I have fully made out my case, and 
that, instead of our being the aggressors seeking to despoil the Church of England 
of her property, we are but endeavouring to wrest from the grasp of that Church 
an endowment which really belongs to all Her Majesty's Canadian subjects, with- 
out distinction of origin or creed, but of which they have been despoiled in a 
manner that reflects deep disgrace on all the parties concerned in the robbery. 
(Enthusiastic cheering.) I have shewn that a solemn protest was at once made 
by the Representatives of the people of Upper Canada against this nefarious 
proceeding ; and from that day up to the present time, have made renewed 
efforts on their part to obtain justice, and tiiat frequently they have had reason to 
hope that those efforts would be crowned with success. The manifestation of feeling 
this evening convinces me, gentlemen, that you have no intention of relaxing 
your efforts. Ultimately we must succeed, for we have truth and justice on our 
side. — (Loud cheers.) It may be proper to advert to the Act of the Provincial 
Parliament, amending the original charter, and which was passed I believe in 
1837. Although that Parliament did not, in my judgment, truly represent public 
opinion, yet no one who reads the Act, to which I have alluded, can doubt that it 
was mtended to remove the evils of which we complain, unless, indeed, it was a 
mere delusion. The spirit of its provisions are liberal but how is it in practice ? 
Is there not a Professor of Theology for the Church of England alone, and is not 
the same individual the Professor of Moral Philosophy ? Which of us, Mr. 
President, not belonging to that Church, could send our son to the University to 
attend a course of lectures on Moral Philosophy given by this Theological Professor 
of the Church of England ? Is it not notorious, in short, that the spirit of the amended 
charter has been violated, and that the University, is to all intents and pui-poses, in 
the hands of the Church of England ? 

Not one of you, gentlemen, has any doubt that I state what is the truth, and 
therefore it is necessary that we should persevere in our efforts until we compel 
the Church of England to relinquish its hold of the public property. Although 
I feel that I have already trespassed much too long upon , your time (no, no,) I 
cannot dismiss this most important subject without adverting to the manner in 
which the magnificent endowment granted to the University and the Upper Canada 
College has been managed or rather mismanaged. (Cheers.) The very name of 
King's College has become a by-word throughout the Province to repi-esent the 
worst kind of jobbing. With regard to the College, or I should rather say the 
School, without alluding to the manner in which the tuition fees have been 
collected, or rather left uncollected, it is sufficient to observe, that since its 
establishment upwards of ;^40,ooo of the principal of the endowment of the 
University has been improvidently squandered in paying exorbitant salaries to 
the masters. I care not, Mr. President and gentlemen, how many masters they 
employ, or at what salaries, or at what rate they fix their tuition fees, so long as 
they keep within the means furnished by their endowment ; but I confess it 
excites my indignation when I see year after year, in defiance of all remonstrance, 
the funds of the University, intended for the education of the whole people, 
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squandered away in the most reckless manner. Who, gentlemen, will be the 
sufferers for such conduct ? Our children, aye, and our children's children ; our 
latest posterity, who will be deprived of the benefits intended for them. Already 
a sum has been expended in a most profligate manner out of the principal of the 
endowment, which, had it been invested, would have yielded an income of 
j^2S,ooo per annum. Twenty-five additional District Schools might have been 
founded with these means. And where has this money gone ? Look, gentle- 
men, at the College account, if, indeed, any of you can do so without sickening at 
the perusal. Under similar management little better could be expected in the 
University. 

And now, Mr. President and gentlemen, although I fear I have quite 
exhausted your patience, I should crave your permission to propose a toast, one 
which I am sure will be most cordially responded to by every individual in this 
room. If there be any one object which, more than another, we should keep 
steadily in view, it is the union between the Reformers of Lower and Upper 
Canada which now so happily exists. We must all be perfectly well aware 
that no really strong Government can be formed in Canada unless it possess the 
confidence of the people in both sections of the Province. Attempts have been 
made to sow division among us, happily as yet without any effect. The question 
of the Seat of Government was one well calculated to divide us, but I am happy 
to think that it failed to do so. My hon. and learned friend [Mr. Baldwin] has 
read you an extract from a letter from Mr. Lafontaine, which I am sure must be 
highly gratifying to you all. There can be no doubt that the Reformers of Lower 
Canada will do their duty at the next election as faithfully as they have ever 
done. (Cheers). Will you, gentlemen — will the Reformers of Upper Canada 
aJlow themselves to be in the back ground ? (No, no) I am convinced that you 
vrill not. I have now, Mr. President and gentlemen, the honour to propose 

" Our Brother Reformers of Lower Canada." 

The honourable gentleman sat down amid enthusiastic applause, when the toast 
was drunk with three times three, and one cheer more. 

I must bring to a conclusion my notices of the administration of 
Lord Metcalfe. Bound as I am to refer to it in terms of the strong- 
est condemnation, I have always been ready to make allowances for 
the inexperience of His Lordship in the working of Parliamentary 
Government. He had gone to India in early life, and, after long 
service, had attained at last the high position of acting Governor- 
General. He had in fact been promoted step by step to the highest 
position to which a civil servant could aspire. His further experience 
was in Jamaica, where parliamentary government was at the time 
impossible. It would be difficult to imagine a person more 
unsuited, judging from his antecedents, to administer a parliamentary 
government. He was selected by the late Earl of Derby at a critical 
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time to take upon himself " very arduous duties " in the public service, 
and he was told that, if inclined to do so. His Lordship would desire 
to see him at the Colonial Office, and to enter into " an unreserved 
" communication on the subject." He did undertake the duties, and 
before he left England and after " the unreserved communication " he 
wrote confidentially to a friend : " I fear that the little reputation that 
" I have acquired is more likely to be damaged than improved in 
" the troubled waters of Canada." All this apprehension is inex- 
plicable, except on the assumption that he was selected as the best 
available statesman to crush Responsible Government in Canada. 
In those days the Imperial Ministers were thoroughly hostile to 
French Canadian influence, and Sir Charles Bagot's statesmanlike 
policy had been strongly disapproved of by his official chief. Lord 
Stanley. I cannot close my notice of Lord Metcalfe without recording 
my deep regret that Lord Macaulay should have written an inscrip- 
tion on a tablet to his memory, containing language so glaringly 
untrue, as regards his Canadian career, as the following : " In Canada, 
" not yet recovered from the calamities of civil war, he reconciled 
" contending factions to each other, and to the Mother Country." 
The truth is that he embittered the party feeling that had been 
considerably assuaged by Sir Charles Bagot, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LORD ELGIN'S GOVERNMENT, THE REBELLION LOSSES. 

The appointment of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine as Governor- 
General of Canada, at the commencement of the year 1847, ^^^ ^^^ 
era of an important change in the Imperial policy in regard to the 
British Colonies. After the repeal of the Corn Laws, in 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel's administration was defeated by a majority, consisting 
of Conservatives, Protectionists and Liberals, and on his resignation 
he was succeeded by Lord John Russell, who confided the Colonial 
department to Earl Grey, who promptly determined to give effect to 
Parliamentary Government in the British North American Provinces. 
In the very interesting work of Mr. Theodore Walrond, entitled 
" Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin," it is stated that " the prin- 
" ciples on which Lord Elgin undertook to conduct the affairs of the 
" Colony were that he should identify himself with no party, but 
" make himself a mediator and moderator between the influential 
" of all parties ; that he should have no ministers who did not enjoy 
" the confidence of the Assembly, or, in the last resort, of the people, 
" :ind that he should not refuse his consent to any measure proposed 
" 1 y his Ministry, imless it were of an extreme party character such 
" . ■. the Assembly or the people would be sure to disapprove." Such 
\^•^ re Earl Grey's views as recorded by himself in his " Colonial 
" Policy." Lord Elgin arrived in Montreal, then the seat of Govern- 
mt.iit, early in the year 1847, and on the 30th of January was formally 
s« ^ >rn into office, and received an address from the citizens. It was 
the first occasion for a considerable time, on which all parties 
co-operated in the presentation of an address. The reply gave 
giL'at satisfaction to the members of the Liberal party, who had been 
for over three years literally ostracised. Lord Elgin has given in his 
correspondence his own account of the reply. He stated : " To this 
" I delivered a reply which produced, I think, a considerable effect 
" and no littie astonishment on some gentlemen, who intended I 
" should say nothing. I have adopted frankly and unequivocally 
" Lord Durham's views of Government, and I think that I have done 
" all that could be done to prevent its being perverted to the vile 
" purposes of faction." I may here add a brief extract from another 
letter addressed to Lady Elgin, who was the daughter of the 
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Earl of Durham : — " I still adhere to my opinion, that the real and 
" effectual vindication of Lord Durham's memory, and proceedings 
" will be the success of a Governor-General of Canada who works 
" out his views of Government fairly." The extracts which I have 
given above were of course unknown to the public until many 
years after the death of the Earl of Elgin, but they possess great 
interest as illustrative of his subsequent career. It happened that in 
the year 1847 I P^-id a- visit to my native country after an absence 
of fifteen years. Although there was no reason to expect a dissolution 
of Parliament, I took the precaution to leave my qualification in 
proper form, in case such a step should be resorted to. On my 
return, after an absence of some four or five months, I learned, on 
reaching Boston, that Parhament had been dissolved, and I proceeded 
without delay to Montreal. I found on my arrival that an enquiry 
had been made as to my qualification, and that it had been at once 
forwarded to Woodstock. I likewise learned that Mr. George Brown 
and Mr. Joseph Lesslie had undertaken to act for me'in my absence, 
and that the election was about to take place. I had to consider 
whether I would at once proceed to the County of Oxford or wait the 
result in Montreal. I was satisfied that the election could not be 
affected by my presence, and, apart altogether from consideration of 
my own convenience, it seemed to me that, whether successful or the 
the reverse, my personal interest would be served by my remaining 
away. I could not have held even a single meeting. The result 
was my return by a very large majority of voters, and the declaration 
of the returning officer in favour of my opponent, on the ground that 
the date of the qualification was prior to the signing of the writ of 
election. The course taken by the returning officer was severely 
censured by the Liberal press, and I never entertained any doubt 
that I would receive justice in some way, although there were con- 
flicting opinions as to the proper course to be followed. At that 
time what was generally known as the Grenville Act was in force, 
under which committees were struck by ballot for the trial of contro- 
verted elections. It so happened that the leaders of the party to 
which I belonged, Messrs. LaFontaine and Baldwin, differed in 
opinion on the point at issue. Mr. LaFontaine held that the returning 
officer's duty was to return the candidate having the majority of 
votes, leaving it to the opponent to contest the seat on its merits, 
and that it was competent for the House to give the seat to 
the candidate having the majority of votes, on the poll books, 
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while Mr. Baldwin was of opinion that redress could only be 
obtained through the report of the committee. Mr. LaFontaine's 
opinion prevailed, and on the first day of the session the Clerk of 
the Crown in Chancery was ordered to produce at the table the poll 
books of the County of Oxford, and, as they proved me to be in a large 
majority, he was ordered to substitute my name for that returned, 
giving to my opponent the right to contest the seat. This was done 
after a long debate, and a petition against my return having been 
referred to the usual committee there was a decision in my favor 
with a single dissentient, the nominee of the gentleman returned. 
Meantime a change of Ministry had taken place, caused by the 
adoption of a direct vote of want of confidence in the administration 
which Lord Elgin had found in office. Mr. LaFontaine was at once 
sent for, and, in conjunction with Mr. Baldwin, formed an administra- 
tion which lasted, with some modifications, during a period of nearly 
seven years. I was invited to assume my old office of Inspector-General 
or Minister of Finance, which I held until Mr. LaFontaine's resig- 
nation in 1851, when I was entrusted by Lord Elgin with the duty of 
forming a new administration, known as the Hincks-Morin Ministry. 
It may be convenient that I should state here that during the period, 
nearly seven years, that I served under the Earl of Elgin, His Lord- 
ship acted invariably in accordance with strictly constitutional princi- 
ples, giving his entire confidence and support to his Ministers, and, 
moreover, his best advice. I will content myself with recording that 
those, who had the advantage of profiting by that advice, can alone 
judge of its great value. I am about to enter on that period of my 
public life which is in every respect the most interesting, and it 
seems to me that it would be more convenient that I should treat 
separately the various questions which engaged the attention of Par- 
liament during Lord Elgin's administration, which came to a close 
very shortly after my own resignation in 1854. In accordance with 
this arrangement I shall first treat what was known as the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, which caused such an extraordinary excitement in Mon- 
treal, and led to such disastrous consequences. The period was one 
of severe commercial depression, aggravated by the free-trade policy 
of Great Britain, which deprived Canada of the advantage which 
she enjoyed under the protective system, as her wheat and flour, even 
hen the latter was ground from United States wheat, were admitted 
duty free into the United Kingdom. In writing at the time Lord 
Elgin gave Earl Grey his opinion that " our commercial embarrass- 
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" ments are our real difficulty * * Three-fourths of the commercial 
" men are bankrupt owing to free trade ; a large proportion of the 
" exportable produce of Canada is obliged to seek a market in the 
" United States. It pays a duty of twenty per cent, on the frontier. 
" How long can such a state of things be expected to endure ? " 
The people were in a frame of mind when it was comparatively easy 
to work them up into a fever of political discontent. In order to 
arrive at a just conclusion on the merits of the RebelUon Losses 
Bill it is necessary to advert to the circumstances, under which it 
was brought forward. The loyalists, whose property had been 
destroyed by the rebels, were the first who received indemnity prior 
to the Union of 1841, under an ordinance of the Special Council 
of Lower Canada, and an Act passed in the last session of the Legis- 
lature of Upper Canada. In the first session of the United Parlia- 
ment it was determined to amend the Upper Canada Act, so as to 
grant compensation in cases where property had been wantonly and 
unnecessarily destroyed by persons acting, or assuming to act, on 
Her Majesty's behalf. It was obviously impossible to treat Lower 
Canada less liberally than her sister Province, and accordingly, in 
1845, when Lord Metcalfe was Governor-General, and a Conserva- 
tive administration in power, an address was unanimously adopted 
to cause proper measures to be taken " in order to ensure to the 
" inhabitants of that portion of the Province formerly Lower Canada, 
" indemnity for just losses by them sustained during the rebeUions of 
" 1837 and 1838." The Government subsequently appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the claims of persons whose property had 
been destroyed, and were instructed to distinguish the cases of those 
persons who had joined, aided, or abetted the said rebellion from 
the cases of those who had not. The commissioners were naturally 
perplexed by such instructions, and applied for advice as to the 
mode by which they were to distinguish rebels. They received 
an official reply — the only one which could possibly have been given — • 
that " it was not His Excellency's intention that they should be 
" guided by any other description of evidence than that furnished by 
" the sentences of the Courts of Law." They were further informed that 
it was only intended that they should form a " general estimate " of 
the rebellion losses, " the particulars of which must form the subject 
" of more minute enquiry hereafter, under legislative authority.'' In 
obedience to the foregoing instructions the commissioners reported that 
they had recognized as worthy of further enquiry claims represent- 
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ing a sum of nearly _;^2 50,000, but added an expression of their 
opinion that the losses would be found, on close examination, not to 
exceed ;^ioo,ooo. This report was made in April, 1846, but no 
action was taken on it by the administration, which Lord Metcalfe's 
biograpner admits to have been in a position of great embarrassment. 
The settlement of the question was left as a legacy to the new 
Administration by its Conservative predecessor. Adopting the 
recommendations of the commissioners appointed by the previous 
Ministry, the LaFontaine Administration introduced a Bill, the pre- 
amble of which declared that, in order to redeem the pledge already 
given to parties in Lower Canada, it was necessary and just that the 
particulars of such losses, as were not yet satisfied, should form the 
subject of more minute enquiry under legislative authority, and that the 
same, so far only as they might have arisen from the total or partial, 
unjust, or wanton destruction of property should be paid and satis- 
fied. Commissioners were to be appointed to determine the validity 
of the claims, and an appropriation of ,^^90,000 was made to satisfy 
them, about ;^io,ooo having been already disposed of exclusively to 
loyalists. Lord Elgin's biographer remarks :• — ■" Such was the measure 
" — so clearly inevitable in its direction, so modest in its proportions, 
" which, falling on an inflamed state of the public mind in Canada, 
" and misunderstood in England, was the occasion of riot and 
" nearly of rebelHon in the Province, and exposed the Governor- 
" General, who sanctioned it, to severe censure on the part of many, 
" whose opinion he most valued at home." It is satisfactory to find 
that Lord Elgin's own views have been placed on record in the form 
of a confidential letter to Earl Grey, dated i st March, 1 849. He wrote : 
" A good deal of excitement and bad feeling has been stirred up in 
" the Province by the introduction of a measure by the Ministry 
" for the payment of certain rebelhon losses in Lower Canada. I 
" trust that it will soon subside, and that no enduring mischief will 
" ensue from it, but the Opposition leaders have taken advantage of 
" the circumstances to work upon the feelings of old Loyalists, as 
" opposed to rebels, of British as opposed to French, and of Upper 
" Canadians as opposed to Lower, and thus to provoke from various 
" parts of the Province, the expression of not very temperate or 
" measured discontent. I am occasionally rated in not very courteous 
"language and peremptorily required to dissolve the Parliament, 
" elected only one year ago, under the auspices of this same clamorous 
" Opposition, who were then in power. The measure itself is not 
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" indeed n' together free from objection, and I very much regret that 
" an addition should be made to our debt, for such an object, at this 
" time. Nevertheless I must say, I do not see how my present 
" Government could have taken any other course in this matter 
" than that which they have followed. Their predecessors had 
" already gone more than half-way in the same direction, though they 
" had stopped short, and now tell us that they never intended to go 
" farther. If the Ministry had failed to complete the work of alleged 
" justice to Lower Canada, which had been commenced by the 
" former Administration, Mr. Papineau would most assuredly have 
" availed himself of the plea to undermine their influence in this 
" section of the Province. The debates in Parliament on the ques- 
" tion have been acrimonious and lengthy, but Mr. Lafontaine's reso- 
" lutions were finally passed by a majority of " fifty to twenty-two." 
A fortnight later Lord Elgin again wrote to Earl Grey. " The Tory 
" party are doing what they can by menace, intimidation, and appeals 
" to passion, to drive me to a coup d'etat. And yet the very mea- 
" sure which is at this moment the occasion of so loud an outcry is 
" nothing more than a strict logical carrying out of their 
" own acts. It is difficult to conceive what the address on 
" the subject of the rebellion losses in Lower Canada, unanimously 
" voted by the House of Assembly, while Lord Metcalfe was 
" Governor, and Mr. Draper Minister, and the proceedings of the 
" administration upon that address could have been meant to lead 
" to, if not to such a measure as the present Gov'ernment have intro- 
" duced. I enclose a letter which has been published in the news- 
" papers by A. M. Masson, one of the Bermuda exiles, who was 
" appointed to an office by the late Government. This person will 
" be excluded from compensation by the Bill of the present Govern- 
" ment, and he positively asserts that Lord Metcalfe and some of his 
" Ministers assured him that he would be included by them. I cer- 
" tainly regret that this agitation should have been stirred, and that 
" any portion of the funds of the Province should be diverted now 
" from much more useful purposes to make good losses sustained by 
" individuals in the rebellion. But I have no doubt whatever that a 
" great deal of property was wantonly and cruelly destroyed at that 
" time in Lower Canada, nor do I think that this Government, after 
" what their predecessors had done, and with Papineau in the rear, 
" could have helped taking up this question. Neither do I think that 
" their measures would have been less objectionable, but very much 
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" the reverse, if after the lapse of eleven years and the proclamation 
" of a general amnesty, it had been so framed as to attach the stigma 
" of rebellion to others than those regularly convicted before the 
" Courts. Any kind of extra judicial inquisition conducted at this 
" time of day by commissioners appointed by the Government, with 
" the view of ascertaining what part this or that claimant for indem- 
" nity may have taken in 1837 and 1838 would have been attended 
" by consequences much to be regretted and have opened the door 
" to an infinite amount of jobbery, false swearing, and detraction." 
The last part of this letter is wholly at variance with what actually 
took place, and regarding which I shall adduce the clearest evidence, 
later on in my narrative. The commissioners actually did conduct 
an extra-judicial inquisition, and refused indemnity to a large number 
of claimants who had never been convicted before Courts of law. In 
the stormy debates, which took place in the House of Assembly, 
during the passage of the Bill, I of course took part, and I recollect 
making what I thought at the time, and still think a strong point. 
Among those who received compensation under the Upper Canada 
Act were several persons well known to have been implicated in the 
rebellion, and some of whom, having been tried and convicted, would 
have been excluded by the Government Bill of 1849. I stated this 
fact, and mentioned one name at least by way of illustration. The 
individual specially referred to was Dr. Cooke, who a few years later 
succeeded me in the representation of South Oxford, and who, when 
I left Canada in 1855, was a supporter of the coalition government. 
The newspapers gave the name as " Tooke," and there was a denial 
on the part of the commissioners, that any compensation had been 
given to " Tooke," and, although I pointed out the mistake, I found, 
out some months later, during the discussions in the House of Com- 
mons, that I was supposed to have made a mistake, and that no such 
cases had occurred. It was likewise alleged that the nature of the 
claims in Upper Canada was different, and that it was quite right to 
pay even rebels for stores taken for the use of the militia. The real 
question at issue in Lower Canada was whether a rebel should 
receive compensation for loss of any kind, and it was decided that 
he should not. Then came the question, how it was to be determined, 
whether a man was or was not a rebel, and there can be no doubt 
that at the time the fact of his being a French Canadian would have 
been deemed sufficient to exclude him unless, indeed, he had strong 
proof of his loyalty. In the progress of the Bill a proviso was inserted 
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that no person who had been convicted of treason, or who had pleaded 
guilty thereof, should be entitled to indemnity, but, with this exception, 
the commissioners were entrusted with very extensive powers. 
It may be interesting to cite Lord Elgin's own reasons for not comply- 
ing with the request of the opponents of the Bill that he would reserve 
it for the signification of the pleasure of Her Majesty. He wrote : 
" There are objections, too, to reserving the Bill, which I think I shall 
" consider insurmountable, whatever obloquy I may for the time 
" entail on myself, by declining to lend myself, even to this extent, 
" to the plans of those who wish to bring about a change of admin- 
" istration. In the first place the Bill for the relief of a correspond- 
" ing class of persons in Upper Canada, which was couched in terms 
" very nearly similar, was not reserved, and it is difficult to discover 
" a sufficient reason, in so far as the representative of the Crown is 
" concerned, for dealing with the one measure differently from the 
" other ; and in the second place, by reserving the Bill, I should 
" only throw on Her Majesty's Government, or (as it would appear 
" to the popular eye here) on Her Majesty herself, a responsibility, 
" which rests, and I think ought to rest, on my own shoulders. If I 
" pass the Bill, whatever mischief ensues, may probably be repaired, 
" if the worst come to the worst, by the sacrifice of me ; whereas, if 
" the case be referred to England, it is not impossible that Her Ma- 
" jesty may only have before her the alternative of preventing a 
" rebellion in Lower Canada by refusing her assent to a measure 
" chiefly affecting the interests of the habitans, and thus throwing the 
" whole population into Papineau's hands, or of wounding the sus- 
" ceptibilities of some of the best subjects she has in the Province. 
" For among the objectors to this Bill are undoubtedly to be found 
" not a few who belong to this class ; men who are worked upon by 
" others, more selfish and designing, to whom the principles of con- 
" stitutional government are unfathomable mysteries, and who still 
" regard the representation of royalty and, in a more remote sense, 
" the Crown and Government of England, if not as the objects of a 
" very romantic loyalty, at least as the butts of a most intense and 
" unrelenting indignation, if political affairs be not administered in 
" entire accordance with their sense of what is right. " When the 
above letter was written Lord Elgin had not yet finally decided on 
tis course of action, although no other inference can be drawn from 
his correspondence than that he had almost resolved to give his 
assent to the Bill. It so happened that he had to come to a decision 
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very suddenly and without the least preparation. It was my duty, 
as Minister of Finance, to propose certain changes in the tariff, 
which had been concurred in by the House, but had not been yet 
embodied in a Bill. One day, towards the end of April, the Hon. 
George Moffatt, one of the principal merchants of Montreal, informed 
me that he had just heard that a ship had arrived in the St. Law- 
rence, and that it was very desirable that the new tariff should be 
applied to all the imports of the year. Entirely concurring in Mr. 
Moffatt's opinion I promised that I would lose no time in bringing 
the new duties into operation. There was no opposition to the 
proposed changes in either branch of the Legislature, and on the 
very same day I went out to the Governor's residence at Monklands, to 
acquaint him with the cause of the hurried passage of the Tariff Bill, 
and to request him to give it his assent as soon as possible. The 
question then arose as to the Rebellion Losses Bill, which had 
already passed both Houses. To have assented to one Bill and to 
have allowed all the others to stand would perhaps have been the 
wisest course. It was clear that either the Customs Bill alone should 
have been assented to, or else all the Bills that had passed both 
Houses. The latter course was deemed, on the whole, to be the least 
objectionable, and accordingly the Governor determined to sanction 
all the Bills that had passed both Houses, including the Rebellion 
Losses Bill, The 25th April was the memorable day on which 
Lord Elgin proceeded to Parliament, and gave the royal assent to 
the Bills, then awaiting the concurrence of the Crown. People are 
Often wise after an event, when prior thereto they have not the least 
idea that anything unusual is about to take place. Notwithstand- 
ing the excitement, which was manifested in hooting Lord Elgin 
and throwing missiles at his carriage, on his departure from the 
buildings in which the sessions of the Legislature were then held, I 
had not the most remote idea that any infraction of the peace was 
contemplated, nor do I now believe that there was any organized 
plot A meeting was called suddenly to take place at once on the 
Place d'Armes, but all that the members knew was that there was a 
good deal of excitement in town. I was myself living on Beaver 
Hall hill, next door but one to my old friend, Mr. Benjamin Holmes, 
then one of the members for the City of Montreal; and on that 
evenmg, walking together to our residences, we thought it advisable 
to turn up St James street and to warn Col. Ermatinger, the Police 
Magistrate, of the excited state of feeling in the city. We saw Col. 
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Ermatinger, who was then living at Tetu's hotel, and he at once acted 
on our suggestion. It was, however, too late even to attempt to 
restrain the indignant citizens, who, after listening to the speeches 
of highly-excited politicians, were suddenly called on to go to the 
Parliament House, and on the impulse of the moment acted on the 
suggestion. I was myself absent at the time at my own house, and 
the first I knew of the attack on the public buildings was hearing 
that they were in flames. During the next two days there was a good 
deal of excitement, but, to use Lord Elgin's own words, " the leaders 
" of the disaffected party have shown a disposition to restrain their 
" followers, and to direct their energies towards the more consti- 
" tutional object of petitioning the Queen for my recall and the 
" disallowance of the obnoxious Bill." On the very day that the 
above sentences were written there was a fresh outburst of violence. 
The Assembly had voted an address to the Governor-General, 
expressing loyalty to the Queen, and abhorrence at the outrages 
which had taken place, and likewise approval of the just and impar- 
tial administration of his Excellency with his late, as well as his 
present, advisers. It had been arranged that Lord Elgin should 
receive this address at the Government House, in the city, then used 
as pubhc offices; and on the 30th April he was driven into the city 
escorted by a troop of volunteer dragoons and accompanied by his 
brother. Col. Bruce, and other members of his suite. During his 
passage through the streets he was assailed with showers of stones, 
but no injury was done, although he brought with him into Govern- 
ment House a two-pound stone which was picked up in the carriage. 
After receiving and replying to the address he endeavoured to avoid 
further conflict by taking a different route homeward, but the mob, 
composed of persons in a good social position, took cabs and arrived 
at Sherbrooke street, in time to make a fresh assault, by which Col. 
Bruce received a serious wound on the head. After this, Lord Elgin 
abstained from going into town, being determined that no act of his 
should give occasion to the mob for fresh outrage. He was charged 
with cowardice because he adhered rigidly to a fixed determination 
to bear any amount of obloquy, but to prevent, if possible, any stain 
of blood resting upon his name. This is the key to the whole policy 
of Lord Elgin in 1849. The rioters were of British race, the orderly 
citizens were chiefly French Canadians. He had an adequate 
military force at his command, but to employ it for his protection 
would in all probability have led to a collision between the then 
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antagonistic races. While, however, he was determined not to risk 
such a collision, he was equally determined not to yield to the 
clamour and violence of the mob. Writing to Earl Grey on the 30th 
April, he said " It is my firm conviction that, if this dictation be 
" submitted to, the government of this Province by constitutional 
" means will be impossible, and that the struggle of overbearing 
" minorities, backed by force, and majorities resting on legality and 
" established forms, which has so long proved the bane of Canada, 
" driving capital from the Province and producing a state of chronic 
" discontent, will be perpetuated." While the excitement was at its 
height in Montreal addresses of confidence were poured in on the 
Governor-General from all parts of Upper Canada. He was parti- 
cularly touched, as a Scotchman, at the loyal address from the 
County of Glengarry, which must have been specially gratifying to 
him as his fiercest assailants in Montreal were the members of the St 
Andrew's Society. It is probable that they relied with implicit con- 
fidence on the support of a countryman bearing the time-honoured 
name of Bruce, and were proportionally incensed when they found it 
impossible to turn him from what he felt to be the path of duty. A 
large number of delegates from Upper Canada having been in 
Montreal at the same time, it was resolved to entertain them at 
dinner, and this led to a fresh outbreak, as the Hotel on St James 
street was violently attacked and broken into before the Police 
Magistrate could be found. Shortly after this, the House being still 
in session, it became known that Sir Allan MacNab and the Hon. 
William Cayley had left for England, notoriously for the purpose of 
representing the Conservative view of the obnoxious Bill to all in 
England, who would listen to them. A meeting of Council was 
held on the very day, when this became known, and it was deemed 
expedient that some member of the Cabinet should at once proceed 
to England to defend the policy of the Government. The choice 
fell on me, and, although it was in the afternoon when the decision 
was arrived at, I determined to start early the following morning, so 
as to catch the steamer at Boston. I had a good passage and took 
the first train for London after my arrival. I lost no time in seeing 
Lord John Russell, then Premier, and Earl Grey, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, both of whom I found prepared to support Lord 
Elgin cordially. I was advised to see Mr. Gladstone, who had given 
notice that he would call the attention of the House of Commons to 
the Bill, but who, I imagine, did not intend to take any further step. 
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I saw that eminent statesman for the first time on that occasion, and 
was favoured with a long interview, but it was too late to hope for any 
change on his part. When, however, the debate came on, the Peelites, 
with hardly an exception, voted with the Government, Sir Robert 
Peel making an excellent speech, in which he highly complimented 
Lord Elgin. There was a large majority in the Commons in favour 
of the Government, and in the House of Lords, although both Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham denounced the Bill, the Government 
had a small majority. I had important financial business in London 
at the same time, as the public works, especially the Welland Canal, 
were in progress, and it had been found impossible to raise a loan, 
and resort had been had to the issue of small debentures, payable a 
year after date, whicR were of course only negotiable under par. I 
shall notice that subject later, and will meantime bring to a close my 
narrative of the Rebellion Losses Act. It was deemed by my 
colleagues to be a politic measure to appoint the old Commissioners 
who had already made a partial investigation of the claims. One or 
two dechned acting, and substitutes had to be found. They were 
gentlemen who had no political sympathy with the administration, 
but were personally of high character. I have already called 
attention to the fact that they entered on an extra-judicial inquisition 
and refused to grant compensation to a large number of claimants 
on the ground of their having been implicated in the rebellion, 
although never convicted by any Court. The report was signed by 
only three of the five Commissioners, one of the minority, Mr. Le 
Blanc, having stated his reasons for dissenting from his colleagues 
in a large number of cases, while Col. Hanson likewise declined to 
concur in the report. I shall best convey the views of the two 
parties on the Commission by extracts from the report and from 
the protests of Col. Hanson and Mr. LeBlanc. The report signed by 
three of the five Commissioners, viz., Hon. P. H. Moore, chairman, 
Jacques Viger and John Simpson, contains the following paragraphs, 
which are cited merely to illustrate the views on which the Commis- 
sioners acted. The Act which was the cause of so much excitement 
provided that no person convicted of high treason or who had 
confessed his guilt should receive compensation. The Commissioners 
decided that " persons who, by their examination or the testimony 
" of others, shall be proved as guilty as those in the two excluded 
" classes, shall be no more entitled to indemnification than they are. 
" They have in every case made this their rule of action." Again : 
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" The candidate who claims this reward or indemnity is bound, as 
" the Commissioners understand it, to prove to their satisfaction 
" his title to that privilege. He is not compelled to claim it, but if 
" in doing so he refuses to satisfy the Commissioners or admit the 
" guilt of rebellion, he suffers neither pain, penalty, nor forfeiture, he 
" only proves that he is not one of that class contemplated by 
" the Legislature as entitled to share its bounty." The foregoing 
extracts, though brief, afford sufficient evidence of the view taken 
by the majority of the Commissioners which was to make a strict 
enquiry as to the loyalty of the claimants, or perhaps I should be 
more correct in stating as to their disloyalty. The two Commis- 
sionters who dissented from the majority were Colonel Hanson, who 
. had been an officer in the British Army, and Mr. Ovide LeBlanc. 
The gentlemen who dissented divided together on a great number of 
amendments to the report, the division having been 3 to 2. They 
placed their opinions on record each in separate documents. Col. 
Hanson addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Province in which 
he enclosed copies of a correspondence with Lord Seaton, the com- 
manding officer during the rebellion. In Lord Seaton's letter the 
following passages were cited by Col. Hanson : " The soldiers were 
" regularly put up in the village by the Quarter Master General's 
" department, and strict orders were issued to each officer to protect 
" the inhabitants and their property, — Lt.-Col. Townsend to remain 
" in the village of St. Benoit for its protection, and the remainder of 
" the troops to return to Montreal. * * * The utmost compas- 
" sion and consideration should be felt for the families of the sufferers 
" plunged into affliction by the reckless conduct of Iheir relatives ; 
" every house injured or destroyed at St. Benoit was a wanton 
" destruction, perpetrated in defiance of guards placed to protect 
" property." Col. Hanson, in a letter to the Provincial Secretary, 
states : " I have in every case refused to give or grant compensation 
" to persons who confessed they were present at any battle against 
" the troops, or, being armed, did fire at or on the troops or volunteers 
" or to persons accused on oath and satisfactorily proved to have 
" been guilty of like acts, provided said proof was made in the 
" presence of the claimants so accused, with a fair opportunity of 
" defending themselves. But the majority of my brother Commis- 
" sioners contended they had a right to examine witnesses touching 
" the conduct of a claimant, although he, the said claimant, be not 
" present to cross-examine. I have protested against sucTi proceed- 
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" ings as being ex-parte, and therefore unfair and unjust, as will more 
" fully appear upon reference to a copy of my protest annexed 
" hereto." I shall now refer to Mr. LeBlanc's views, and I was 
glg.d to find that he has explained, what I have often heard alleged 
by old Loyalists, that payment was made to persons known to have 
been rebels. Mr. LeBlanc was at least consistent. He held that 
under the Act it was not competent for the Commissioners to reject 
claims on any other ground, but the sentences of the courts of law. 
It appears that in a number of cases which are specified, claims were 
rejected by a majority of the Commissioners because they had been 
previously rejected by the former Commissioners which sat under 
the ordinance of the Special Council, and which awarded compensa-, 
tion to Loyalists alone. Mr. LeBlanc, however, showed that other 
claimants, including Mr. W. H. Scott, had been awarded compen- 
sation although their claims had been rejected by the old Com- 
missioners. Another case frequently brought forward is that 
of Mr. J. J. Girouard, whose claim to indemnity for wanton destruction 
of property was admitted without any evidence having been taken. 
Mr. LeBlanc complained of the partiality and inconsistency of the 
majority of the Commissioners in their treatment of the claims, and 
it seems to me that he fully substantiated his allegations. On the 
whole it is apparent to me, from a careful examination of the reports 
and protests, that the majority of the Commissioners adopted the 
rule of excluding all who were in their opinion guilty of participation 
in the rebelUon, and that, in many instances, they did not give the 
accused any opportunity of rebutting charges made in their absence. 
On the other hand, they in some cases allowed claims, such as those ' 
of Messrs. Scott and Girouard, without subjecting them to such 
examination as they made in regard to others. The mere fact of 
payments having been made, in a few cases, to persons generally 
supposed to have been compromised, only convinces me that the 
exclusion of persons implicated in the rebellion was the rule, and 
that it was applied with great stringency will appear from Mr. 
LeBlanc's protests, between fifty and sixty in number. There were 
in all 107 claims rejected. It has been said that the claims of 
Loyalists were rejected, but this seems to me incredible. I do not 
find a single English name in the rejected list, and the only ground 
that I have been able to trace for an assertion ihat I have occasion- 
ally heard made, is that there were some petitions presented to the 
House of Assembly alleging such to have been the case. As no 
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action was taken' on such petitions, if presented, it is to be inferred 
that the statements could not be proved, The claims adjudicated 
on were 2244 in number, and 429 claims were abandoned, or at 
least the parties did not appear to prosecute them. Such is the 
history of the celebrated Rebellion Losses Act, which led to such 
disastrous consequences to the City of Montreal. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE RAILROAD POLICY. 

It was in the memorable Session of 1849 t^^* i* became my duty 
to propose, and carry through the House of Assembly, the first 
measure for affording Government assistance to the railway enter- 
prises, which had begun to absorb a large share of public attention- 
The railways then in process of construction were the lines known 
as the Great Western, the Northern, and the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic. At that time great confidence was felt that railways would 
afford ample remuneration to their proprietors, and that they would 
be able to pay the interest on Government loans, which were urgently 
required by those who had undertaken their management. The 
Government proposition, which was well received by the public, and 
which became law, was to lend to companies incorporated for the 
construction of railways, not less than seventy five miles in length, a 
sum sufficient to complete the road, when one-half the work had been 
performed, to the satisfaction of the Public Works department. The 
Government loan was to be a first mortgage on the road and its 
rolling-stock. During the previous Parliament, of which I had not 
been a member, the co-operation of Canada had been sought in the 
work now known as the Intercolonial Railroad. The scheme origi- 
nated in Nova Scotia, and the first step taken was to make a joint 
request to the Imperial Government to undertake the survey of the 
line, which the three Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick agreed to reimburse. After the survey had been com- 
pleted, the late Hon. Joseph Howe visited England, with the view 
of obtaining assistance in some form from the Imperial Government 
in the construction of the work. In June, 1851, Mr. Howe, accom- 
panied by Mr. Chandler of New Brunswick, came to Toronto 
during the Session of the Legislature, and reported the result of his 
visit to England, which was that he had obtained a promise from 
Earl Grey, then Secretary of State, that if the three Provinces 
would make a satisfactory proposition to the Imperial Government 
His Lordship would use his influence to obtain a loan of ;^7, 000,000 
sterling, to be employed in the construction of a railroad between 
Halifax and Quebec or Montreal, and likewise aid in the construction 
of the European and North American line to the frontier of the State 
of Maine. The Canadian Government expressed its readiness to 
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j -'^ the other provinces in the work, and Acts were passed accord- 
ingly for the construction on joint account of the railroad from 
Halifax to Quebec, and for a trunk line thence to the Western con- 
fines of the Province, to which the guarantee authorized by the Act of 
1849 W3-S to be limited. I may mention here that in 1851 important 
communications were made by Messrs. Baring Bros. & Co. and 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., the financial agents of the Province, on 
the subject of the guarantee, and of the indefinite amount of liability 
assumed by the Province under the Act of 1849. The agents were 
strongly in favour of limiting the amount of loans for public works, 
in order to maintain the credit of the Province in the London money 
market. Their advice was followed, and the Provincial aid was 
limited to the main trunk line, of which the Great Western was 
understood to be a part, and which had been provided by the Act of 
1849. I ^^y state here, that the line, which was subsequently 
amalgamated with the Grand Trunk from Toronto westward, was 
not entitled to any guarantee. Charters were granted for railroads 
between Toronto and Kingston and between Kingston and Montreal. 
After the prorogation of the Legislature, the Governor General was 
invited to visit Boston as a guest of the city, on the occasion of the 
celebration of the opening of railroads, terminating at that City, and His 
Lordship was accompanied by a large number of members of Parlia- 
ment of both parties, and other influential Canadians. The celebration 
was a great success, having been attended by the President of the 
United States, and a number of distinguished statesmen, and Lord 
Elgin's speech at the dinner was universally admired. Soon after the 
return of the party from Boston, Mr. LaFontaine retired from office, 
and Lord Elgin, who was then at the Falls of Niagara, honoured me 
by asking my advice as to the construction of a new Ministry, a task 
which was surrounded with difficulties, owing to conflicting views 
among prominent members of the Liberal party, both in Upper and 
Lower Canada. As I shall have to treat this subject at length else- 
where, I shall proceed with the history of the railroad negotia- 
tions. At the commencement of the year 1852 an important despatch 
from Earl Grey, dated 9th January of that year, conveyed the informa- 
tion that Mr. Howe's representations on the subject of Earl Grey's 
promise, in regard to the Intercolonial railroad, were incorrect in a 
most important particular. Mr. Howe had assured the Canadian 
and New Brunswick ministers that the imperial guarantee would be 
given, not only to the main line, between Halifax and Quebec, but 
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likewise to the line in New Brunswick, terminating in the State of 
Maine, known as tihe European and North American railroad. To 
this latter line Earl Grey had never promised imperial assistance, and 
yet the consent of New Brunswick to aid the direct line was 
contingent on the other line being constructed. It was deemed 
expedient under the circumstances that Canada should ascertain with- 
out delay what prospect there was of surmounting the existing diffi- 
culties, and accordingly, accompanied by two of my new colleagues, the 
Honbls. Messrs. Tache and Yourfg, I proceeded to Fredericton, where 
we were most kindly received by the Lt. -Governor, Sir Edmund Head, 
and, after consultation with the ministers, and clearly ascertaining 
their views, which were in accordance with our own, we proceeded to 
Halifax accompanied by the late Hon. E. B. Chandler. We were 
thoroughly convinced that the Legislature of New Brunswick, the ma- 
jority of which consisted of members representing the Southern con- 
stituencies, would never consent to any other line but that by the Valley 
of the St. John. On arriving at Halifax we found Mr. Howe and his col- 
leagues adverse to the line favoured by us, and had fully made up 
our minds that our mission was a failure, when some influential 
gentlemen in Halifax determined to call a public meeting of the citi- 
zens for the consideration of the question, and to invite the delegates 
to attend. Before submitting the proceedings at that meeting, which 
I venture to think are worthy of preservation, I shall give firstly Earl 
Grey's despatch, which dispelled the erroneous impressions pro- 
duced by Mr. Howe's representation, secondly, the negotiations at 
Halifax, in their order. It is to be borne in mind, that up to the 
time of Mr. Howe's speech at the meeting, the delegates had no 
reason to believe that the consent of Nova Scotia would be given to 
the amended propositions made by the Canadian delegates, and 
assented to by Mr. Chandler in his letter of the 31st January. In 
order to complete the history of the abortive attempt, made in 1852, 
to construct the intercolonial railroad by united effort, I shall reprint 
a pamphlet, pubhshed in London, in 1855, in reply to a speech of 
Mr. Howe, which he delivered in the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia, but reprinted in London where I happened to be at the same 
time. The pamphlet has reference to a variety of topics, introduced 
by Mr. Howe, but it is to the railroad negotiations that I desire 
specially to call attention. It is stated in Dent's History that Mr. 
Howe regretted his consent to the Valley of the St. John route after 
it had been given, although he had obtained the consent of the Legis- 
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lature to it, and had promised on three different occasions to join 
his colleagues in London. I am bound to acknowledge that I do 
not believe that Mr. Howe's presence would have led the Imperial 
Government to accede to the proposition that the "Valley of St. John 
line should receive the assistance of the Imperial Government. The 
following papers I consider worthy of insertion : 

Downing Street, Jan. 9, 1852. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the i ith Decem- 
ber last, enclosing a report by Mr. Howe on the subject of his having misinter- 
preted the views of Her Majesty's Government in undertaking to aid the North 
American Provinces in the construction of an Intercolonial Railway. I have 
also received your subsequent despatch of the 24th December, enclosing a second 
report from that gentleman on the same subject. 

2. — I greatly regret that a misunderstanding should have arisen respecting the 
extent to which Her Majesty's Government would be prepared to recommend 
that the loan to be raised by the Provinces for this purpose should be guaranteed 
by the Imperial Parliament. I do not of course doubt Mr. Howe's assertion, 
that I failed to make him understand my views on this question, as I certainly 
failed to detect the misconception with regard to them into which he had fallen ; 
nor did I for a moment suppose, till I read your speech on opening the late 
Session of the Legislature of the Province, that my despatches and communica- 
tions on this subject were construed to bear any other sense than that which they 
were intended, and still, in my opinion, appear to convey. 

3. — From a perusal of these reports I observe that Mr. Howe, in explaining the 
views which he has taken of the proposal of Her Majesty's Government, dwells 
not so much on the letter of Mr. Hawes of the loth of March, 1851, in which 
the decision of Her Majesty's Government was communicated to him under my 
direction, as on the language which he has himself held since his return to America, 
in reference to his communications with me, and upon his having assumed through- 
out those communications that New Brunswick would not be ready to join with 
Nova Scotia and Canada in the construction of the proposed line of communica- 
tion from Halifax to Quebec, except upon the condition that the arrangement 
should embrace, in equally favourable terms, a provision for a branch line between 
the projected railway and the railways of the United States. 

4. — As to the first of these statements, I have to observe that I perceive, now 
that my attention has been drawn to them, that there are, in some of Mr. Howe's 
Reports, addressed to the Government of Nova Scotia, and in his letters and 
speeches which were communicated to me, expressions which I ought to have 
understood to imply that he expected Her Majesty's Government to make an appli- 
cation to Parliament for assistance to both lines. I can only account for my having 
failed to perceive this by supposing that, owing to the very great length of these 
papers, I must in reading them have overlooked the particular expressions to which 
my attention is now directed, or have read them with so full a belief that Mr. 
Howe was well aware of the limits within which Her Majesty's Government pro- 
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posed that the assistance of Earliament should be confined, as to have attached to 
them a different meaning from that which they were intended to bear, by supposing 
that Mr. Howe meant to say that both lines were to be executed, but only one 
with the assistance of Parliament. 

5- — Adverting, in the next place, to the other statement, I have undoubtedly 
always understood that it was unlikely that the people and Legislature of New 
Bninswick would be disposed to enter into the plan of the Quebec and Halifax 
Railway, unless the Portland line could also be constructed. At the same time, I 
believed that I had made it fully understood in the repeated conversations which I 
had with Mr. Howe, and in interviews with other persons interested in the New 
Brunswick railways, that the view which Her Majesty's Government took of the 
subject was that, looking to the very great number of important public works pro- 
jected in almost every British colony, and to the extent of the demand for the 
assistance of this country in commencing them, that assistance could not be given, 
without inconvenience and risk, unless it were strictly limited to objects calculated 
to promote some important interest of the empire at large, and not merely of 
some individual colony. The projected line from Halifax to Quebec answered 
this description, because its construction tended to draw closer the bonds uniting 
the North American provinces with each other, and with the Mother Country ; but 
the various other railways that were projected, though no doubt calculated to be 
very useful to the several provinces, would not have had any Such important bear- 
ing upon the interests of the empire at large ; and it appeared to me, therefore, 
that they ought to be executed by the colonies interested, or by private enterprise 
when practicable, but without any responsibility being incurred by the Mother 
Country for the expenditure. 

6. — The despatches addressed to the respective Governors of the colonies and 
the letter of Mr. Hawes will be found to be in strict conformity with this view of 
the subject ; but the principle is laid down so clearly in the following extract from 
Mr. Hawes' letter, that it will be unnecessary to cite any other passage in support 
of what I have stated : — 

" In the first place, as Her Majesty's Government are of opinion that they 
would not be justified in asking Parliament to allow the credit of this country to 
be pledged to any object not of great importance to the British empire as a whole, 
(and they do not consider that the projected railway would answer this descrip- 
tion, unless it should establish a line of communication between the three British 
provinces,) it must be distinctly understood that the work is not to be commenced, 
nor is any part of the loan for the interest on which the British treasury is to be 
responsible to be raised, until arrangements are made with the provinces of New 
Brunswick and Canada, by which the construction of a line of railway passing 
wholly through British territories, from Halifax to Quebec or Montreal, shall be 
provided for to the satisfaction of Her Majesty's Government." 

7. — I must also add that New Brunswick being, in the opinion of many of its 
inhabitants, more interested in the southern line, my belief was that, contemplat- 
ing the execution of this line by such means as could be found without the assis- 
tance of Parliament, the people of New Brunswick would find a great advantage 
in the execution of the Halifax and Quebec line by the assistance of Parliament, 
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because this would provide for the execution of that portion of the line through 
Nova Scotia which would be common to both, without requiring that the capital 
should be provided on the spot, and would thus leave a large amount of such 
capital available for the line which New Brunswick was to execute for itself. 

8. — Having thus adverted to that part o Mr. Howe's statement, of which the 
object is to show that I had not been left in ignorance of his understanding as to 
the proposal to be submitted to Parliament, I have next to consider what were 
the actual engagements into which Her Majesty's Government entered, and what 
the decision arrived at, on Mr. Howe's application, as communicated to him in Mr. 
Hawes' letter of the loth March ; in this letter, Mr. Hawes was directed to inform 
him, that the guarantee of a loan, which Nova Scotia proposed to obtain for the 
construction of that portion of the projected line to be established on British 
Territory, between the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Canada, 
which would pass through the Province of Nova Scotia, would be granted upon 
condition that no part of the loan should be raised until arrangements were made 
with Canada and New Brunswick, by which the construction of a line of Railway 
passing wholly through British Territory from Halifax to Quebec, should be pro- 
vided for, to the satisfaction of the Government ; and that to facilitate such 
arrangement Her Majesty's Government would recommend to Parliament that 
the like assistance should be rendered to those Provinces as to Nova Scotia, in 
obtaining loans for the construction of their respective portions of the work. 

9. — It is quite clear, therefore, that no assistance was promised to New Bruns- 
wick in the construction of any line but that one which would form part of a 
continuous railway from Halifax to Quebec. The expression — "the line" — is 
repeatedly used in describing the object for which the loan was to be guaranteed ; 
and to make it perfectly clear what that line was, it is stated, ' ' that any deviation 
from the line recommended by Major Robinson and Captain Henderson must be 
subject to the approval of Her Majesty's Government." 

10. — And when it is added, that Her Majesty's Government would by no means 
object to its forming part of the plan which may be determined upon, that r(t 
should include a provision for establishing a communication between the projected 
railway and the railways of the United States, it is obvious, as I have already 
pointed out in my despatch to you of the 27th November last, that nothing further 
was contemplated in that passage than that Her Majesty's Government would 
sanction such a provision for this purpose, as the Legislature of New Brunswick 
may deem expedient to make upon its own liabilities. 

II. — Mr. Hawes' letter was acknowledged by Mr. Howe, on the day following 
that on which it was received, in a letter which I have now before me ; and the 
expTessions|[used by Mr. Howe on that occasion left me under the impression that 
he was fully aware that it was one railroad only, for the construction of which 
Her Majesty's Government was prepared to propose to Parliament to advance the 
funds, or to pledge the national credit because they speak of "the work," the 
railroad, the " great national highway," and contain no allusion to more lines 
than one, or to a line of connection across New Brunswick, with the railroads of 
the United Stat _ 
„„-._-—' - also refer you to my despatch to Lord Elgin, dated the 14th March 
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last, copies of which I transmitted to you as well as to the Lieutenant Governor 
of New Brunswick. Lord Elgin was then distinctly informed that the guarantee 
promised by Her Majesty's Government, in accordance to the proposals and 
applications of Mr. Howe, would be confined to loans required by the three 
Provinces for the projected railway from Halifax to Quebec. 

13. — Mr. Howe, in his second report, lays great stress on a memorandum 
signed by the members of the Executive Council of New Brunswick in August, 
185 1, and transmitted to me, as shewing that I acquiesced at that time in a much 
wider interpretation of Mr. Hawes' letter than I have now allowed it to admit of, 
inasmuch as that memorandum states that the Council "will not accept any 
proposal for building the Great Trunk Line which shall not embrace, in an equally 
favourable and explicit manner, the European and North American Railway, the 
liability of the latter being solely confined to the Province." 

14. — The inference I drew from this memorandum upon receiving it was that, 
notwithstanding some ambiguity in the expressions made us of, the concluding 
words of the above extract implied that the members of the Executive Council of 
New Brunswick, by whom the paper was signed, correctly understood Mr. Hawes' 
letter in the sense which I have explained above, but that they entertained a hope 
that the amount of assistance to be granted to that Province might hereafter be 
increased. But to prevent any misconception on their part as to the intentions of 
Her Majesty's Government, I took occasion, in acknowledging the despatch of 
Sir E. Head, enclosing that Memorandum, to observe, with respect to it, that it 
would be premature to enter upon the consideration of a proposal not yet 
submitted to me ; but I think it right to observe that Her Majesty's Government 
would not be prepared to recommend to Parliament to extend assistance to the 
projected Railways in British North America, farther than was promised in my 
despatch of the 14th of March last." 

15. — I must again express my regret that, on a point of so much importance, 
Mr. Howe should have misunderstood the views of Her Majesty's Government, 
and the tenor of my despatches on this subject. The extent to which the assist- 
ance of Parliament should be asked for towards the establishment of Railway 
communication in the North American Provinces formed the subject of careful 
deliberation at the time when Mr. Howe was in this country, and he was made 
acquainted with the decision eventually arrived at by Her Majesty's Government, 
in language which even now I am of opinion was so exp licit and unambiguous that 
I cannot regard myself as responsible for the error into which he has been betrayed, 
most probably, by the natural eagerness with which he pursued an object of such 
deep importance to the whole of British North America. I have only to add 
that I hope the Legislature of Nova Scotia will not too hastily abandon as 
impracticable the design of executing this great work, with the limited amount of 
assistance which Her Majesty's Government are ready to recommend to Parlia- 
ment, and which I confidently believe that Parliament would readily grant. 

I have, dfc, 

(Signed,) GREY. 

lieut. -Governor Sir John Harvey. 
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RAILWAY PAPERS. 



Government House, 
Fredericton, Jan. 23, 1852. 

Sir, — This letter will be delivered to your Excellency, by the Hon. E. B. 
Chandler, a member of my Executive Council, who accompanies three gentle- 
men, Members of the Council of His Excellency the Governor-General of British 
North America. 

I have reason to believe that an understanding exists between my advisers and 
the gentlemen representing Lord Elgin's Government on the subject of the pro- 
posed Railway from Halifax to Quebec. The liberal view taken by the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia, under your Excellency's guidance, leads me to 
anticipate no serious obstacle on the part of your Government to the arrangements 
now contemplated. 

Propositions made to Her Majesty's Government on behalf of these Provinces 
will acquire much strength from the fact that the three Governments individually 
co-operate in promoting the same scheme. I know that your Excellency and your 
Council would hail such a result with sincere satisfaction. 

Mr. Chandler will explain to your Excellency the basis on which it is hoped by 
my Council that a definite proposal may at last be made in connection with 
Canada and Nova Scotia. I have the honour, 6^c. 

EDMUND HEAD. 
His Excellency Sir John Harvey, 

K.C.B., K.C.H. 



memorandum. 

The undersigned. Members of the Executive Council of Canada and New 
Brunswick, having come to Halifax, with a view of ascertaining definitively, 
whether, in the event of the Government of New Brunswick submitting -to the 
Legislature of that Province, a measure based on the third proposition offered for 
its consideration on the 2 1st June last, by the Government of Canada, and by the 
Hon. Joseph Howe, on behalf of the Province of Nova Scotia, for the 
construction, on joint account of the three Provinces, of a line of Railway from 
Halifax to Quebec, with the aid of the Imperial Government — Nova Scotia will 
be prepared to co-operate in that work, notwithstanding the recent despatches 
from the Right Honourable Earl Grey, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, to His Excellency Sir John Harvey, Lieutenant Governor 
of Nova Scotia, — and having conferred with the members of the Executive 
Council of Nova Scotia on the subject, propose to submit their views more 
formally for consideration. 

The scheme of uniting the three Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, by a railroad, originated in the latter Province, which sought the 
assistance of Canada and New Brunswick, in obtaining a preliminary survey of 
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the line at the common expense of the three Provinces, and which has repeatedly 
pressed upon them various schemes for effecting an object peculiarly advantageous 
to Nova Scotia, and especially to its important seaport, Halifax. The 
propositions of Nova Scotia vi'ere invariably met in that liberal spirit 
which, in the opinion of the undersigned, should influence the negotia- 
tions of the Governments of great Provinces. The importance of the 
object having been admitted, it became, with the Governments of Canada 
and New Brunswick, a subject of anxious consideration how the various 
obstacles which from time to time presented themselves might be removed. 
The first scheme suggested was that the work should be undertaken by the 
Imperial Government, the three Provinces contributing an annual sum to make 
up any deficiency in revenue. The principle then adopted was, that each Pro- 
vince should bear an equal share of such contributions. The Imperial Govern- 
ment having dechned to undertake the work, the scheme was abandoned as 
impracticable, and the Provinces directed their attention separately to those lines 
■which appeared to them as of the highest importance in a commercial point of 
view. While Canada and New Brunswick were engaged in following out their 
plans of improvement. Nova Scotia appointed the Hon. Mr. Howe to proceed 
to England, fp obtain the means of constructing the Nova Scotia section of the 
trunk line, which it was proposed to connect with the European and North 
American line in New Brunswick. "While in England, Mr. Howe urged strongly 
on Her Majesty's Government to aid Nova Scotia exclusively, in her projected 
Railroad. This separate and exclusive aid having been refused, the scheme of 
uniting the three Provinces by a line of railway was revived, and Mr. Howe 
returned firom his mission, having succeeded in obtaining a proposition from the 
Imperial Government, which he lost no time in pressing most earnestly oii the 
sister Provinces. 

Earl Grey having suggested that the Lower Provinces should send deputies to 
the Governor-General, the Honbles. Messrs. Howe and Chandler proceeded in 
June last to Toronto, and held conference on the subject with the Governor- 
General, and the Members of his Council, which resulted in a Memorandum, 
dated the 2lst June last, in which the parties express an anxious desire to 
surmount any obstacles which might present themselves to the success of the 
enterprise. After a full discussion of the subject, the proposition which seemed 
most likely to obtain the assent of New Brunswick was as follows : — " That the 
Line between Halifax and Quebec should be undertaken or the joint account of 
the three Provinces, and that the Crown Lands lying on each side of the line 
should be conceded by each Province for the benefit of the Road, and that, until 
payment of the cost of construction, and interest, the receij)ts should be common 
property ; after which each Province to own that portion of the Road which 
passes over its own territory .'' This proposition having been favourably entertained 
by the Government of New Brunswick, the Government of Canada submitted a 
measure to the Legislature of that Province to give it effect, which th^ succeeded 

in carrying. 

It was agreed that the scheme should be submitted to Nova Scotia as soon as 
practicable, and accordingly an extra Sessibn of that Province was held with the 
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view of obtaining its concurrence, and the result was the passage of an Act based 
on the Toronto proposition. Although no reference was made in that proposition 
to the European and !North American line, yet it was clearly understood that the 
assent of New Brunswick could only be obtained to the main line by the assurance 
of Imperial aid in the construction of the European line. That aid, it appears from 
Earl Grey's despatches, will not be granted, and it therefore follows that the 
northern line must be considered as entirely abandoned for the present. The only 
line, therefore, which is now open for consideration is one which, following Major 
Robinson's line from Point Levi to Rivieie du Loup, or Trois Pistoles, would cross 
to Lake Temiscouata, and from thence traverse in its main course a country 
watered by tributaries of the River St. John, to the city of St. John, from which 
city it would take the European line to the Bend of the Petitcodiac, from whence 
it would follow any line through Nova Scotia that may be found most eligible by 
that Province. 

That such a line would meet the approbation of the Imperial Government, if 
supported by the Governments of the three Provinces, the undersigned confidently 
anticipate, the more so, as it is now evident that, in case of its rejection, the whole 
scheme must be abandoned, a result which, however much it would be to be 
deplored, ought, if inevitable, to be ascertained as soon as possible. The line 
above suggested is not inconsistent with the Toronto proposition, nor with that of 
the Imperial Government, in both of which propositions the location of the line 
was left for future consideration. The undersigned, however, have learned with 
regret, since their arrival in Halifax, from their conversations with the members 
of the Executive Council of Nova Scotia, that a new difficulty is likely to arise. 
It is said that the understanding in Nova Scotia was that the Northern or Major 
Robinson's line was to be adopted, and that in case Canada and New Brunswick 
are favourable to the Southern route. Nova Scotia will not be prepared to carry 
out the Toronto proposition. 

The undersigned cannot admit that Nova Scotia had any just grounds for assum- 
ing that the Northern line would be the one adopted, and, as the New Brunswick 
Legislature has granted liberal aid to the European line, which under the scheme 
now proposed will only extend from the city of St. John to the frontier, it appears 
to the undersigned that Nova Scotia will obtain her two great objects, connec- 
tion with the Atlantic Cities of the United States as well as with Canada and the 
Western States, by the St. Lawrence route. In a commercial point of view the 
question as to the eligibility of the two routes does not admit of an argument. The 
Southern line, there is sufficient ground for believing,would be a remunerative one. 
The great lumbering regions in New Brunswick and Maine take large supplies of 
breadstuffs and provisions which are now subject to enormous charges for transport. 
It is the interest of Nova Scotia, as well as of the other Provinces, that this great 
line should not cause a heavy charge on her revenue, and thus cripple her means of 
extending branches to connect with the great trunk. 

The southern route is defensible in a commercial point of view, and money being 
obtained, at a little over three per cent., will probably pay. The other line would 
for some years at least, pay little if anything more than working expenses. The 
undersigned, having stated the grounds on which they believe that the only scheme 
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now practicable for connecting tlie British provinces by a line of railway is the on- 
suggested above, have only to urge upon the Government of Nova Scotia, which 
has hitherto taken the lead in pressing for the construction of this work, not to 
refuse to co-operate with the sister provinces, in a proposition to the Imperial Gove 
ernment, which must be a final one. 

F. HINCKS, 
E. P. TACHE, 
JOHN YOUNG, 
ED. B. CHANDLER. 
Halifax, January 28, 1852. 



MEMORANDUM. 

The undersigned, members of the Executive Council of Nova Scotia, having 
maturely considered the altered circumstances in which the Colonial Governments 
are placed, by the construction put on Mr. Hawes' letter of the l6th March, by 
Earl Grey's despatches of the 27th November and gth January — 

And, having considered the written propositions submitted by the Hon. Messrs. 
Hincks, Tach^, Young and Chandler, Delegates from the sister Provinces of 
Canada and New Brunswick, and the verbal explanations of those gentlemen, are 
not prepared to advise His Excellency the Lieut. Governor to recommend to Par- 
liament to grant the money required on the terms proposed, for the following 
reasons : — 

The agreement entered into between the three provinces represented at Toronto, 
was based upon the construction then given to Mr. Hawes' letter of the loth 
March. 

By that agreement. Nova Scotia, in consideration of her making one-third of 
the line to the St. Lawrence, secured not only the advantage of Roads to the 
chief centres of commerce in Canada, New Brunswick, and the United States, 
but if the northern or any direct route had been selected, she would have partici- 
pated in the carrying trade of Western Canada, of the Seaports on the Gulf, and 
have established very intimate relations with the population which might have 
been thrown into Central New Brunswick. 

The Delegates from the Sister Provinces now propose that, having no positive 
assurance of the completion of the European line, abandoning all hope of con- 
nections with the Gulf Seaports or the settlement of Central New Brunswick, 
and adopting a line up the River St. John, Nova Scotia still should make one- 
third of it. This is scarcely reasonable . The equivalents being varied or with- 
drawn, this Province should be relieved from a burthen which she assumed under 
Tery different circumstances. 

Besides, if the St. Lawrence and European lines are combined. New Brunswick 
will have 100 miles less road to make, while the quantity of land to be thrown 
into common stock will be largely diminished. The undersigned are confident 
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that the proposition now made by the Honorable Delegates would not meet the 
approval of the Provincial Parliament, even if submitted with the whole influence 

of the Executive Government. 

J. B. UNIACKE, 
MICHAEL TOBIN, 
JAMES McNAB, 
JOSEPH HOWE, 
HUGH BELL, 
SAMUEL CREELMAN. 



MEMORANDUM. 

The undersigned Members of the Executive Council of Canada have learned 
with deep regret that the Government of Nova Scotia is of opinion that, in the 
event of the Halifax and Quebec Railway being located on a line traversing the 
country, watered by the tributaries of the River St. John, to the City of St. John, 
and thence following the line of the European and North American Railway to the 
frontier of Nova Scotia, the Legislature of that Province would not be likely to 
take so large an interest in the work as was contemplated by the proposition 
agreed to at Toronto by the Government of Canada and Mr. Howe, and sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Government of New Brunswick. It is need- 
less to discuss further the subject of the location of the line, and the undersigned 
feel that no further assistance can be expected from Canada than what has been, 
on all occasions frankly offered. It is well known that the line between Quebec 
and Halifax is not a favorite one with the people of Canada. It is true that the 
opposition to the scheme has arisen, in a great degree, from want of information, 
among the inhabitants residing west of the District of Quebec, of that highly 
valuable tract of country on the south bank of the River St. Lawrence, from 
Quebec to the Eastern frontier of Canada, and two of the undersigned have, for 
the first time, had an opportunity of visiting it on their late journey. They are 
now enabled to confirm all that has been said by Major Robinson and others, 
with regard to the importance of railway communication through a country, which 
has been well described as a " continued village." Though their journey was per- 
formed at a most unfavourable period of the year, the general appearance of the farm 
houses, with the excellent bams, and other out-buildings, was such as to satisfy 
them that a people, evidently in such a prosperous condition, must have the 
advantage of a fertile soil, and be of industrious habits, and that there is reasonable 
ground for expecting that a line of railway, which, owing to the favourable charac- 
ter of the gradients, might be constructed very cheaply, would prove remunera- 
live. It is not unworthy of remark in this place that, in crossing the portage road 
from Rivifere du Loup to Lake Temiscouata, the undersigned met no less than 
forty-two sleighs in one day, returning from New Brunswick, having loads of pork 
and flour, destined for the supply of the lumbering regions of New Brunswick and 
Maine. The flour had been manufactured in Upper Canada, aud the cost of trans- 
portation from Riviere du Loup to Little Falls, in New Brunswick, a distance of 
about seventy miles, was 6s. 3d. currency per barrel. 

They ascertained further that Upper Canada flour was carried as far south as the 
firaed Falls, a distance of thirty-six miles further, at a cost of 2s. 6d. per barrel 
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additional. The 'points south of the Grand Falls are supplied from the City of St. 
John, and principally with Upper Canada flour, which has reached the seaports of 
New York or Boston, by the route of the American Canals and Railroads. To 
divert so important a trade to the St. Lawrence, must be of importance to all the 
Provinces, and that the railroad between the St. I^awrence and the Atlantic will be 
the most advantageous to all the Provinces, the undersigned entertain no doubt. 

Having pointed out the commercial advantages of those sections of the line 
which are least appreciated, they deem it unnecessary to dwell on the acknowledged 
merits of the section within Nova Scotia, or of that between St. John and the 
Nova Scotian frontier. It is likewise unnecessary for the undersigned to dwell 
further on the importance to the three Provinces of securing a line between 
Portland and Halifax, which has been a favourite one in Canada, as well as in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, as it will open a direct communication by 
railway between Montreal and Halifax by the St. Lawrence and Atlantic route, 
as well as by the Quebec route. The undersigned are unwiUing to believe that 
the Government and Legislature of Nova Scotia will assume the serious responsi- 
bility of rejecting the proposal of the Imperial Government to aid in the construc- 
tion of a work of such importance to British America as the Halifax and Quebec 
Railway, and they therefore feel it incumbent upon them to make a final appeal to 
the Governments both of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. It cannot, in their 
opinion, be denied, that in the adoption of the Southern route New Brunswick will 
obtain many advantages, and that she is therefore in a position to grant mcreased 
aid to the construction of the Main Trunk Line of Railroad in the Provinces. — The 
undersigned would offer as a final proposition that the line should be constructed 
on joint account of the three Provinces, as suggested at Toronto, but that Nova 
Scotia should only be called upon to take an interest of one-fourth in the common 
stock, while New Brunswick should be required to take five-lwjfihs, and Canada, 
as originally proposed, one-third. It is of course understood by the undersigned, 
that in accordance with the terms of Mr. Hawes' letter to Mr. Howe, imperial aid 
will at least be granted to the line to Montreal, the responsibility for the construc- 
tion of the section between Quebec and Montreal falling exclusively upon Cana- 
da. That Province, in order to complete its trunk line, will have to construct, 
either by public or private enterprise, the line from Montreal to the Detroit River, 
a distance of 600 miles. As this line is one of importance to all the Provinces, as 
well as to the Empire, the undersigned hope that the proposition of the Imperial 
Government will be constraed in the most liberal manner, but, at all events, they 
can entertain no doubt as to the extension of aid to the line between Quebec and 
Montreal, as the passage in Mr. Hawes' letter referring to ' Quebec or Montreal ' 
is cited by Earl Grey in his despatch of the 9th instant. The undersigned in mak- 
ing to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick a final proposition, have the satisfaction 
of believing that in the event of its rejection, Canada will be relieved from all 
responsibility for the failure of the grand scheme of uniting the British Provinces of 
North America by a Railway. 

F. HINCKS. 
E. P. TACHfi. 
JOHN YOUNG. 
O 
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ADDITIONAL RAILWAY PAPERS. 
(COPY.) Waverly House, 

Halifax, January 2g, 1852. 

Sir, — I have the honour to enclose a copy of a Memorandum, signed by myself 
and two of my colleagues, now in Halifax, suggesting a new scheme for the cons- 
truction of the Halifax and Quebec Railway. I entertain sanguine hopes that 
Nova Scotia will assent to this proposition, and I earnestly entreat of you to 
consider it favourably, and to obtain the immediate concurrence of the Government 
of New Brunswick, and an assurance that that Government will submit it to the 
favourable consideration of the Legislature, with the weight of its influence. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed), F. HINCKS. 

Hon. E. B. CHANDLER. 



Halifax, January 29, 1852. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day 
containing a, copy of a Memorandum, signed by the Members of the Executive 
Council of Canada, now in Halifax, suggesting a new scheme for the construction 
of the Halifax and Quebec Railway, and pressing for the immediate concurrence 
of the Government of New Brunswick. Before entering into the consideration of 
any new proposition, I am desirous of calling the attention of yourself and 
colleagues to a new scheme, the outlines of which I have learned since my arrival 
in Halifax. 

I have been informed that, by the next mail, a proposition is expected from 
eminent capitalists in England (who have been largely engaged in Railway 
contracts, ) the basis of wkich will, in substance, be — that the Quebec and Halifax, 
and European and North American lines, will be constructed by a private com- 
pany, under an Imperial Charter, the Provinces being required to make an annual 
grant in favour of the Company of from ;,f 90,000 to ^100,000, to be divided 
amongst them, and to be continued for 20 years ; and the further contribution of 
from 3 to 5,000,000 of acres of land. Such is an outline of the proposition 
which, I have reason to believe, will be made by next mail, — and I have to 
reqitest that you will favour me with the opinion of the Delegates from Canada, 
as to its practicability. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
(Signed), E. B. CHANDLER. 

Hon. Francis Hincks. 



Waverly House, 
Halifax, 29th January, 1852. 
Sir, — I lose no time in replying to your letter of this day, the object of which 
is to ascertain the opinions of myself and colleagues, as to the practicability of 
constructing the European and North American Railway, as well as the Quebec 
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and Halifax, through the instrumentality of a private Company, which would 
require as a condition an annual grant for 20 years, of from ;^9o,ooo to j^loo,ooo, 
besides a large tract of the public domain. Prior to the receipt of your letter, I 
had been made aware of the proposition to which you refer, and had discussed it, 
not only with the Honbles. Messrs. Tach^ and Young, but likewise with Mr. 
Howe, and other gentlemen of Nova Scotia. I am therefore enabled to give you 
a prompt answer to your enquiry, and to assure you that it would not be enter- 
tained for a moment. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. HINCKS. 
The Honble. E. B. Chandler. 



MEMORANDUM. 

The undersigned, member of the Executive Council of New Brunswick, has 
given his anxious consideration to the Memorandum, signed by Messrs. Hincks, 
Tach6 and Young, members of the Executive Council of Canada, suggesting a 
new scheme for the construction of the Halifax and Quebec Railway. 

The undersigned participates fiilly in the regret expressed by the delegates from 
Canada, at the decision of the members of the Nova Scotian Council, by their 
memorandum of the 28th instant. It is well known, that the line of Railway, on 
which public opinion in New Brunswick was concentrated, was the European and 
North American, — a line which there is every reason to believe, would prove 
remunerative ; and which, instead of embarrassing the finances of the Province, 
would have facilitated the extension of a Railroad system, which, at no distant 
time, would have included the seaports on the Gulf, as well as the territory 
designated as central New Brunswick. 

The Government and Legislature of New Brunswick have, moreover, been 
persuaded that, by assuming a large responsibility for a line that would not, for 
many years, be a paying one, they would not only seriously embarrass their 
finances, but would deprive the bulk of the population of the advantage of a line 
of Railway that would subject them to no loss. 

"When the undersigned was deputed by his Excellency the Lieutenant Governor 
of New Brunswick to visit Toronto, in June last, at a conference invited by the 
Governor General, he was fettered by resolutions of both houses of the Legislature 
of New Brunswick, rejecting any proposition based on the conditions contained in 
Mr. Hawes' letter of the loth of March last. At that conference, Mr. Howe, 
the delegate from Nova Scotia, earnestly pressed the importance of the great trunk 
line between Halifax and Quebec, as a means of connecting the British Provinces 
in close communion and friendly relations. Mr. Howe was aware that the scheme 
advocated by him was not favourably received in New Brunswick, and, but for the 
inducement of obtaining the aid of the imperial guarantee for the European and 
North American line, the co-operation of New Brunswick could not have been 
secured. Even with this advantage, it was with great hesitation that the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick undertook the serious responsibility of assuming that 
portion of the risk which was proposed at Toronto. 
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It would, at thai time, have been held as a wholly inadmissible proposition 
that New Brunswick should be called upon to make the section of the line within 
her own territory. It is evident that such an arrangement was never contemplated 
by the Imperial Government. Mr. Hawes, in his letter to Mr. Howe, says : " If 
it should appear that by leaving it to each province to make that part of the line 
passing through its own territory, the proportion of the whole cost of the work 
which would fall upon any one province would exceed the proportion of the 
advantage to be gained by it, then the question is to remain open for future 
consideration, whether some contribution should not be made by the other pro- 
vinces towards that portion of the line.'' There can, in the opinion of the under- 
signed, be no doubt in the mind of any one that the paragraph above cited was 
an intimation to Nova Scotia — the province deriving the greatest advantage from 
the line, and, at the same time, having the smallest portion within her territory — 
that she would be expected to contribute more than the cost of her own line. 

The proposition to take an interest of one-third in the line emanated from 
Nova Scotia in conjunction with Canada. It was pressed on New Brunswick, 
and was, after much consideration by her Government, reluctantly consented to, 
they being unwilling to assume the responsibility of refusing to co-operate with 
the sister provinces in a great national undertaking, and of rejecting the liberal 
offer of the guarantee of the Imperial Government. 

The Government of New Brunswick has faithfully adhered to its obligations, 
and, with this view, had prepared a measure to be submitted to the Legislature 
which was, for this purpose, convened at an early and inconvenient period. 
Difficulties, arising from misunderstandings, for which New Brunswick is nol 
responsible, have precluded the possibility of New Brunswick adhering rigidly * 
the Toronto proposition, and accordingly the Government of Nova Scotia, when 
invited by the delegates from Canada to consider a new proposition, did not feel 
justified in declining to do so ; the change of route being inevitable, the Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick anticipated no difficulty on the part of Nova Scotia, in 
carrying out the spirit of her own proposition, made at Toronto. It, however 
appears from the Memorandum of the Executive Councillors of Nova Scotia, that 
the construction of a great Trunk line of Railway to the chief centres of commerce 
in Canada and New Brunswick, and the union of the great Provinces of British 
America, in close commercial and friendly relations, are not sufficient inducements 
for Nova Scotia to co-operate with her sister Colonies, and that she accordingly 
declines to take an interest of one-third in the projected work. 

Without, however, dwelling further on the subject, the undersigned has now to 
reply to the final proposition made by the Canadian Delegates, in their Memo- 
randum of the 29th instant. That proposition calls on New Brunswick to take 
an interest of five-twelfths, or nearly one-half of the whole line from Halifax to 
Quebec, whilst Nova Scotia is only required to take one-quarter. These propor- 
tions, the undersigned feels bound to urge, press heavily on New Brunswick, but 
feeling that the responsibility is cast upon New Brunswick of accepting or refusing, 
what must be considered as a final proposition, for the construction of a great 
national and inter-colonial work, and that the suggestions made by the Canadian 
Delegates may be considered in the light of arbitrators between Nova Scotia and 
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New Brunswick, he is prepared to state that, having communicated with the 
Government he represents, — they will be ready to submit to her legislature now in 
session, a. measure in accordance with the proposition of the Canadian Delegates. 

(Signed), E. B. CHANDLER. 

Halifax, 31st January, 1852. 



Waverly House, 
Halifax, Jan. 31, 1852. 
Sir,— We have the honour to enclose copies of a Memorandum from the Hon. 
E. B. Chandler, a. member of the Executive Council of New Brunswick, and of 
accompanying correspondence, from which you will learn that the Government of 
that Province is prepared to submit to the Legislature a measure for the construc- 
tion of the Quebec and Halifax Railway, based on the proposition which we 
offered for the consideration of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, on the 29th 
instant. We sincerely hope that the Government of Nova Scotia will assume the 
responsibility of submitting a similar measure to the Legislature now in session. 
Should the present attempt at negotiation prove a failure, not only will the three 
provinces be deprived of the advantages of the Imperial guarantee, and conse- 
quently, of intercolonial communication, but there is serious ground for appre- 
hension that the refusal, on the part of Nova Scotia, to co-operate with the Sister 
Provinces in this great undertaking, will have a baneful influence on all our 
relations. The responsibility for the failure of this great enterprise must now 
rest upon Nova Scotia, which has hitherto taken the lead in advocating the 
measure. We trust that you will be able to communicate to us the final decision 
of the Government of Nova Scotia, on the proposition recently submitted by us, 
before our departure for Canada, and we think it only candid to inform you that, 
in our opinion, the rejection of this proposition by Nova Scotia will materially 
injure the British American Colonies in the estimation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and of the people of the United Kingdom. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your obedt. servants, 

F. HINCKS. 

E. P. TACHE. 

JOHN YOUNG. 
Hon. Joseph Howe. 



GREAT RAILROAD MEETING. 

Our intention, as intimated in our last, was to have placed before our readers 
some extracts only from the speeches delivered at the Great Railroad Meeting held 
at Halifax on the 4th ultimo. Looking, however, narrowly into them, we find 
them possessed of such general interest that we have concluded to give them entire. 

The following is from the Nova Scotian of February 9 : — 

Agreeable to requisition and public notice issued by his Worship the Mayor, in 
yesterday's papers, a public meeting took place yesterday at Temperance Hall, for 
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the purpose of having the Delegates from the other Colonies introduced to the citi- 
zens of Halifax ; the Delegates having been invited by his Worship the Mayor to 
attend. 

B. Wier, Esq., moved that his Worship the Mayor take the Chair. Passed 
unanimously. 

A. M. Kinlay, Esq., in taking the Chair, said that he vifas sorry that so little 
time was given for calling the meeting ; which was no doubt the cause that it was 
not so largely attended as it might have been. The subject, however, was one of 
such interest and importance that an audience would readily be gathered, and he 
was happy to see so large a number of his fellow-citizens present to hear what 
information might be given on a subject so interesting to all British America. 

James Thompson, Esq., chosen Secretary of the meeting. 

B. Wier, Esq., put it to the meeting, whether it was their wish to hear the Can- 
adian Delegates. A volley of voices in the affirmative was the answer, and the 
Delegates were received by the audience standing, and with hearty cheers. 

Hon. Francis Hincks was introduced to the audience, and said that before pro- 
ceeding to any other remarks, he would express his grateful and heartfelt thanks 
for the kindness and hospitality manifested towards the Delegates by the citizens of 
Halifax, and especially for the enthusiasm which had greeted them at the present 
meeting. The great object which the people of British America had hoped would 
draw them more closely in the bonds of friendliness and harmony having failed a 
short time ago, when we thought it had just come to maturity, we were met to 
discuss in free conference to see how we could obviate the difficulties ; and to dis- 
cuss them apart from political feeling, as this was neutral ground. He acquitted 
the honourable Provincial Secretary of any fault in this matter : he has acted, we 
are sure, in a manner which he thought best for his country. He also believed 
sincerely that Earl Grey also had been actuated throughout with a sincere wish for 
the benefit of the Colonies. He had difficulties in carrying out our wishes, both 
with the Imperial Government and Parliament, and could not be blamed if misun- 
derstanding arose. He believed there was a sort of feeling in that City that the 
Delegates who had come for 630 miles through the snow, were trying to jockey 
Nova Scotia (laughter.) He would explain to the audience how they came, pre- 
mising that when they left Canada they had no idea of visiting Halifax. This 
scheme did not originate with Canada. It emanated from the late Earl Durham, 
and was subsequently taken up by Nova Scotia, by whom Canada was invited to 
co-operate. The Government of Canada did so, as far as the survey went ; but the 
northern line was never popular in Canada, where it was taken up solely as a great 
national work. 

The three Colonies agreed some years ago that the British Government should 
construct the work, the three Colonies contributing each £10,000 a year towards 
its support. The Imperial Government did not carry on the work under this pro- 
position ; and a proposal was afterwards made to raise fiinds by a duty on timber. 
Canada and New Brunswick showed their disinterestedness by agreeing to this 
proposal, if it could be found feasible in England, although it would have borne 
solely on their staple export, and Nova Scotia would have got her railway on very 
fayourable terras. Then came the Portland proposition, on which the honourable 
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Provincial Secretary went to England, and the Toronto Convention was held for the 
purpose of carrying out the plan matured. The audience should bear in mind that 
New Brunswick wanted to participate in a road stretching from Halifax to Port- 
land and Boston, and nothing else. 

The Government of that Province, with a small population, were not prepared 
to go to the full extent of providing for the two lines in her territory, but it was 
prepared to submit a proposal to the Legislature founded on the Toronto negocia- 
tions. He wished to correct an idea which seemed to prevail, both in the Legisla- 
ture of Nova Scotia and out of it, to the effect that New Brunswick and Canada 
were pledged to Major Robinson's route. That was an entire misapprehension. 
The question of route was left an open one altogether, and Canada and New Bruns- 
wick would have used all their influence to have the route by the Valley of St. 
John adopted ; and Nova Scotia was already pledged to one-third of the cost in case 
the representations of Canada and New Brunswick were successful — whereas by the 
change in the state of affairs, Nova Scotia had only to pay one-fourth. (Cheers.) 
I take it for granted the same line would be adopted, whether the late despatches 
had come out or not. Considering the question in its commercial aspect, the line 
from Shediac to St. John would be as good a paying section on the route as any. 
The line by the St. John to Canada passed through a settled country. If the north 
line were adopted to open up a new country for emigrants, as the Hon, Provincial 
Secretary proposed, it would be a very long time before we would realize any 
benefits from it — in fact, it would not pay its working expenses. The produce 
which lumbermen of the Aroostook consumed now came down the St. Lawrence 
by Railway and Steamboat, and was transported by sleighs from the River du 
Loup to Temiscouata — 43 of which the delegates themselves had met on their way 
to New Brunswick, and the cost of transport was 6s. 3d. a barrel. 

He had been astonished at some of the remarks which had been made on this 
subject. Supposing the line from Portland complete and the great Northern route 
would it not be of importance to have a line from the boundary of Nova Scotia to 
St. John ? Would it be any disadvantage to Halifax to see St. John grow as large 
as New York. (Cheers.) You cannot, gentlemen, be deprived of your prominent 
advantages as being the harbor nearest to Europe. Several times since we have 
been here, have steamers been obliged to put in — to-day we have another example 
of it : and I have no doubt that if there was a railroad to the United States, every 
passenger would now be on his way home. It is a delusion to suppose that per- 
sons in Canada seeking the nearest port to the Atlantic would send their produce 
to Halifax. Portland and even St. John would be nearer. Halifax could not be 
nearest to England and nearest to Canada at the same moment. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Halifax would therefore have to take her legitimate share of the ben- 
efits of this great enterprise. Everybody who knew anything about Railways knew 
that everything depended on the grades, and these were as favourable on the line 
now proposed as on any line of Railway in the world ; and the passenger traffic on 
this line would be very valuable. He would now touch upon some objections 
urged against this measure ; and, first, as regarded Railways being undertaken by 
the Government, 
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All the Railways in France were arranged to become a property of the nation. 
In Belgium they were in the hands of the Government and the fare very low, for 
the benefit of the people. But he thought he could show that, setting aside the 
question of policy, it was impossible to make these new roads by Companies in 
the Colonies. All the capital we had was wanted for the purposes of commerce, 
and if it was taken out of these channels it would cause great injury and depres- 
sion. We must get the capital elsewhere or go without Railways. The Legisla- 
ture of Canada had tried a Company, by taking half the stock, to lay a Railway 
from Hamilton to Detroit. The road was estimated to cost $5,000,000, and the 
Government had taken 2^ millions, leaving half the stock for private enterprise. 
In the town of Hamilton only $300,000 could be raised. The municipal corpo- 
rations along the line had raised something, but after all they had to give stock to 
the Americans to the amount of a million of dollars, and the very first thing they 
did was to attempt to make the gauge 4 feet 8^ inches, the same as the American 
roads, instead of 5 feet 6 inches, which was the gauge in Canada. Fortunately 
the Government had power under the Act to resist this alteration ; but it only 
shewed how important it was to keep the regulation of these lines in Colonies, in- 
stead of allowing them to be controlled by foreigners. To make Railroads, there- 
fore, by companies in this country, was both impossible and impolitic. The difii- 
culty of obtaining money for the line just mentioned was a proof of it ; and he knew 
from his experience in negotiating bonds of all kinds that it would be impossible 
to get money at less than 6 per cent. Another fact, which neither Nova Scotia 
nor New Brunswick had an interest in mentioning, was that New Brunswick had 
already pledged themselves to facility Bills, which, at 6 per cent, would cost them 
;^l8,ooo a year more than she would have to pay under the present proposition. 
The three Provinces, under this proposal, would have to pay : — Nova Scotia, £2^,- 
000 a year ; Canada, ^^37,333; and New Brunswick, ^^46,000, which, with the 
other^i8,ooo she is liable for, would make ;f 64,600, which New Brunswick would 
have to pay, in case the project goes on. 

Now, Gentlemen, can you ask New Brunswick to assume more liability than 
this? She is willing to give ;,f 64,000, and you are only asked for £28,000, and do 
you wish more? It would be unjust and ungenerous. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
And, gentlemen, what is the mighty sum that is in dispute ? We are told that 
Nova Scotia would have to make an extra 35 miles, and if you do, the interest on 
the outlay will be just ;£6, 125 a year, only risked — not given. — (Cheers.) It was 
said that Canada had a great interest in this work ; but no man in the Government 
of that Province would have introduced this scheme into her Legislature by itself, 
for it would not have been carried. It was only introduced as part of a great 
scheme. Canada had to run lines all the way to Detroit, involving a length of 
1.400 miles ! the longest railway in the world. We did not want this North line. 
Earl Grey suggested it — Nova Scotia wants it, and we are willing to co-operate. 
We want all the money we can get at 3^ per cent, and will take another five 
millions at the same rate and invest it in railroads. We managed to get a bill 
through in the late House to carry out the proposal ; and after the election we were 
busy with other matters, until this unexpected despatch of Earl Grey's put an end 
to all our splendid anticipations. It was a critical moment — the Legislature of 
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New Brunswick had met, and yours was about to assemble. We telegraphed im- 
mediately to Halifax, and I expected a delegate would meet us in New Brunswick. 
I first heard at Woodstock that no delegate was coming, and we thought our jour- 
ney would be fruitless. We had a consultation in New Brunswick, and became 
confirmed in the route by the St. John, which we always intended to press and to 
advocate. We thought we might as well go home by the Halifax steamer as 
through the woods, and we accordingly, since the Hon. Provincial Secretary would 
not come to us, determined to come to him. (Cheers). We have come to lay our 
proposition before you, I still honestly think that Nova Scotia should do her third. 
I think that if an impartial Board of American gentlemen were consulted they 
would decide that Nova Scotia should make one-third of the line ; but we have 
given you a more favourable offer than that. I will not refer to this measure in a 
party connection, but I cannot help smiling at the manner in which the learned 
leader of the Opposition said the Hon. Provincial Secretary had drawn the wool 
over my eyes. (Laughter.) I wish the Legislature calmly to consider our offer- 
I would think it unfair to ask the Hon. Provincial Secretary to assume any more 
responsibility on this matter than he has — having set his heart upon it, and 
endured so much more than any other man ; but I wish you, gentlemen, in this 
free conference, to state your objections to our proposal. We ask you to co- 
operate with us in an intercolonial railway. We wish to traffic with you — our lines 
are open with the United States ; if you co-operate with us we shall be glad ; if 
not, in God's name, say so, and we shall reluctantly leave you with disappoint- 
ment. We do not wish to press you. An honourable gentleman who opposed 
this scheme in the Legislature has laid much stress on the concluding paragraph ot 
Earl Grey's despatch, wherein he says that the Imperial Government can do no- 
thing until the whole three provinces agree to some matured measure. Affirm this 
proposition, therefore, and what position do you stand in ? These three United 
Colonies speak to the Colonial Minister, and on him, and him alone, rests the res- 
ponsibility of a refiisal. If you wish to relieve Earl Grey of all responsibility in 
the matter you will come to no agreement. His course then will be plain — an 
inevitable refusal. And you will cast these splendid anticipations to the winds — 
will you defeat the grand object these three colonies have set their hopes on for 
years — all for the paltry sum of six thousand a year ? (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I should be sorry to think so. What a picture we shall present to the 
United States who have had their eyes upon our movements in the construction of 
this work. Why, we shall be looked upon as a parcel of children. (Cheers ) As 
a British North American, Sir, I should be ashamed of myself, if we allow 
this project to fail. (Cheers.) If we do not now here unite on some feasible plan 
our hopes must be abandoned forever ! (Cheers.) And I ask you if, when gentle- 
men come from Sister Colonies, staking their political reputation, if not their poli- 
tical existence on the success of their mission, and are willing to co-operate on any 
reasonable measure that may be suggested, I ask if it is fair, if it is treating them 
well, to give a blank refusal? If so, no other minister will ever undertake the same 
task again — at all events I will not be the man to undertake it. Suppose you 
reject the terms now offered, what will you do ? You may get your Railroad by 
private means, but it is very doubtful. I will tell you how we do in Canada. We 
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have passed bills for the incorporation of private companies to construct all the 
branches of our long line of Railway in Canada, and added a clause whereby they 
will not come into operation except by the Governor General's proclamation. If 
the propositions we are now making are not accepted, we may thus exert ourselves 
by private means to make our Railways. We have also another plan — the Prov- 
ince to take half the stock, the municipal corporations the other. We are deter- 
mined to have Railroads one way or the other, and I dare say you can get them 
by the same means. You can legislate in such a way as to provide against the 
possibility of failure. One word, sir, on a point apart from the Railroad I will 
touch upon. Ought we not, being adjacent colonies, to cultivate a kindly and 
friendly spirit towards each other ? There are other matters besides this, such as 
commerce, on which it is desirable that a well-cemented bond of union should 
exist between us. Gentlemen, there is nothing in the nature of a threat in what I 
am now saying ; but I ask if our experience in this matter, should it fail, will be 
at all calculated to encourage and promote that friendly spirit. Let any of you 
imagine what you would have felt, if, when Nova Scotia came to make overtures 
to Canada, in June last, you had been met with an averted look, we had rejected 
your terms, and proposed nothing else ? Now, Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, having 
exhausted all I have to say, I again thank you for your kindness, and the attention 
with which I have been heard. 

The Hon. Gentleman sat down amid long continued cheering. 

The Hon. Mr. Young was next introduced, and being greeted with applause 
said : — Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, my friend, the Hon. Francis Hincks, having en- 
tered so largely into the subject which has called us together, it will be unnecessary 
for me to detain the meeting. There are one or two questions, however, which I 
may allude to before I resume my seat. Are Railroads desirable ? and, if desirable, 
what is the most practicable mode of obtaining them ? The honourable gentleman 
here took up a map of British America for the purpose of illustrating his explana- 
tions. He said that a Railway was now in course of construction from Chicago 
towards Galena on the Mississippi River — from Chicago a Railroad is now in oper' 
ation across Michigan to Detroit ; from Detroit, a Road called the Great Western, 
is now building to Hamilton, Canada West. The road from Hamilton to Mont- 
real has been surveyed ; and there remains the distance froni Montreal to Halifax, 
.to connect not only Western Canada, but the States of Iowa, Indiana, Ilhnois, 
Michigan and Ohio, containing about five millions of people, with Halifax, the 
nearest point to Europe, by a Road, not only with better grades than any on this 
continent, but a road about loo miles shorter to Halifax -than any Road through 
the United States. At the Portland convention, the argument about Canada pro- 
duce being carried through to Halifax, was not mentioned. The line then contem- 
plated was the European and North American, and that principally for passenger 
traffic from the south and west to Halifax, so as to avoid ocean navigation. By the 
construction of the Road to Canada, not only is the best route secured to the west 
and to Canada, but we have the one originally contemplated to the United States. 
The statistics of railroads in every country show an invariable increase in the value 
of property and lands through which they pass, particularly in the cities where they 
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terminate. In Boston, for the ten years previous to the construction of railways, 
the ratio of increase of the taxable property there was fifteen per cent, — while in 
the ten years after the construction of railroads, the ratio of increase was forty-five 
per cent. To the farmer, railroads are necessary, for, just as the cost of transport 
is lessened, the value of his labour is increased. I have been Vice-President of the 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad, running from Montreal to Portland, for the 
last four years. That road is now opened for traffic for 72 miles. For freight and 
passengers about ;if 100 is taken daily ; and an amount of business is done on it 
which far exceeds the expectations of its most sanguine projectors ; and its construc- 
tion in the country it passes through has been the means of starting new branch- 
es of industry, and, as in other places, has had the effect of increasing the value of 
lands, farms, farming produce, etc. Halifax, as was remarked by Mr. Hincks, is 
the port nearest Europe, and nothing can deprive it of this advantage. I believe 
that the line now projected via St. John and the St. John River to the St. Law- 
rence, will pay, and that it is the best we can select. Now, there are two modes 
of constructing your road — one, by a private company, another by the Government 
employing companies . To give the control of the main trunk line to a company, 
would, in my opinion, be giving too great a power, the effect would be that tha 
Government of the country would be controlled by the company instead of the Gov- 
ermnent controlling the Company. I am, therefore, in favor of the Government, 
in the first instance, constructing the main trunk, but how is the money to be 
obtained ? It is clear to my mind, that no one or two of the Provinces can obtain 
the generous offer of England of money at 3^ per cent. Without we all agree, 
there is no chance of getting it. If we do agree, I believe it will be obtained. I 
believe it is generally admitted here that a railroad to the boundary of New 
Brunswick is necessary — say 124 miles. Suppose Nova Scotia does not join 
Canada and New Brunswick, how is she to build this 124 miles? Why— by 
the sale of Provincial Bonds at 6 per cent. Now, by joining her sister colonies, 
and getting money at 3^ per cent., the people of Nova Scotia will be able to 
build about 190 miles of railroad for the same annual cost as the 124, at 6 per 
cent., under our proposal. You have to build 158 miles, so that you will be able 
to build 45 more miles in addition to Windsor, or to any other point. I consider 
it of great importance for the cheap construction of public works to make payment 
in money. My experience leads me to believe that in the construction of railroads 
generally, from the sacrifices that have to be made, money costs at least 8 percent. 
Thanking the audience for their attention, Hon. Mr. Young sat down amid general 
applause. 

Col. Tach^, another of the Delegates, and Receiver General of Canada, was intro- 
duced amid another outburst of applause, and said : — Gentlemen, I stand before 
you in rather an exceptionable and rather an unenviable position. A newspaper 
published in this city has said that I had the appearance of a Frenchman. Yes, 
sir, I am of French descent, of French appearance, and the difficulty I feel now is 
that mv language is French. But, gentlemen, I am like you in one respect — 
proud that I am a British subject, and in my heart glad that I am an Englishman, 
under the free rule of our Sovereign. It is not necessary for me, after the full, 
and to me satisfactory, explanations of ray honourable colleagues, to trouble you 
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■with any further remarks on this subject. It would be presumptuous in me, 
because they have exhausted it,and because it is out of my power to make an Eng- 
hsh speech that would fall pleasingly on classical English ears. (Cheers.) But, 
gentlemen, having passed the greater part of my life in that part of Canada which 
is to be traversed by the Railway now projected, you will forgive me if I mutilate 
a little your fine language, in trying to tell you something about ray native land. 
Tliere was a time, and that time has not gone far behind us, when my countrymen 
had no voice in the Government that ruled over them. Those who had all the 
offices in the country made up for the smallness of their numbers by their boasting 
and by calumniating the majority of the people. They said that they had all the 
intelligence — all the wealth, and everything else that was estimable in the country, 
wliile we were a low, miserable, degraded set of beings, so ignorant that we were 
little better than the aborigines of the soil. Tliey had a press, too, which sent 
abroad the grossest slanders, and painted the most disgusting caricatures of my 
countrymen. — Now, happily, all this is changed, and I stand here as a represent- 
ative of my country, to address you in this assembly. We have proved that we 
were eqaal to those who boasted they were our superiors. We have shown that 
we have lawyers, physicians, merchants, mechanics, manufacturers, and farmers, 
that can bear a pretty tolerable comparison with those who pretended that they 
had all the intelligence, and everything else that was worth having in the country. 
Now, gentlemen, I hope I have not gone too far in endeavoring to disabuse your 
minds of the impressions that might have rested on them from what you may have 
heard of the degraded condition of the Lower or French Canada. Now, I will tell 
yoa that the country through which this Railway is to pass is fruitful, and it con- 
tains as dense a population as any other part of Canada— I don't care what other 
part. From the County of Dorchester, where the line of Railway from the St. 
Lawrence commences, running through Bellechasse, L'Islet, Kamouraska, 
Rimouski, there is a population of 110,000 souls. On the other side of the River, 
we have the city of Quebec, with its 40,000 inhabitants, and including with 
these the other inhabitants of the County of Quebec, and the County ofMont- 
morenci, we have a population, on the west side, of 170,000. The south shore 
of the St. Lawrence is one of the best grazing countries in America. We raise a 
great quantity of horned cattle, horses, sheep, swine ; we have extensive pasture 
lands, and make excellent butter ; (Cheers and laughter) almost equal, gentlemen, 
for I do not like to boast, to your very excellent Cumberland butter. Well, 
gentlemen, besides that, we raise a great quantity of oats, rye and barley. Our 
wheat crops have failed a good deal lately, but they are beginning to get better. 
Now, I have no doubt that if we had more outlets for our produce— if we had a 
rapid and safe conveyance to this and other Atlantic ports, our produce could be 
doubled and trebled in a short time. Such, gentlemen, is the country with which 
we wish the Maritime Provinces, as they are called, should be connected by iron 
bands, which I hope will prove ties of friendly relations, of good neighbourhood, 
and of mutual advantages. Notwithstanding the difficulties and obstructions 
which now exist, my honourable friend, the Inspector General, has showed you that 
there is still a large trade carried on from the St. Lawrence to the centre of New 
Brunswick. How would our trade increase if facilities were introduced for the 
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transfer of the various products our three Provinces mutually want? Surely you 
are not afraid of malting improvements in your country with money at 3J!^ per 
cent ! In Canada we would be glad to cover the country with a network of Rail- 
ways at 6 per cent. And, gentlemen, you should recollect that the proposal before 
you not only connects you with Canada West, but with the inexhaustible granaries 
of the Western States. All that we want is Railroads, and especially one between 
the three Provinces. It may be said that we are just out of the cradle, but, if so, 
we want smooth surfaces to develop the growing strength of our adolescent limbs ; 
and, sir, with the aid of noble and magnanimous England, I hope the period is 
not distant when we shall arrive at full manhood, and when we shall be in America 
in the proud position of the eldest son, and the right hand and most powerful arm 
of the mighty nation with which we are connected. 

Colonel Tach6 was greeted at his close with repeated bursts of applause from 
the immense audience which thronged the Hall. 

His Worship the Mayor says : — I exceedingly regret that I have not the plea- 
sure of presenting to you the other Delegate, the Honble. Mr. Chandler, of New 
Brunswick ; who is not here on account of reasons which, when explained to you, 
will, I have no doubt, be perfectly satisfactory. 

Hon. Mr. Hincks. — Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, I had a conversation with the 
Hon. Mr. Chandler before I came here. He said that as the difference now 
seemed to lay only between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and as if he 
attended the meeting he might be led into a controversy, or be drawn into 
explanations which, without the possibility of consulting his Government might 
place him in an embarrassing position, he thought it would be best for him to 
stay away from the meeting ; and I agreed with him . 

Hon. Joseph Howe, Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, on rising was 
received with long-continued applause. After it had subsided, he said : — I do 
not rise, Mr. Mayor, to detain the meeting with any remarks on the projected 
Railway. I am no novelty here, but one of the old stock actors, accustomed to 
appear before you ; yet I may express my happiness that, whatever uneasiness 
we may feel on the state of our Railway negociations, the new aspect of things 
has brought down the " stars" of Canada to shine upon us. (Cheers). I am glad, 
also, to have the opportunity in presence of these gentlemen, and in the midst of 
ray fellow-citizens, to acknowledge the treatment received from each and all of them 
during my mission to the Sister Provinces. Mr. Hincks welcomed me as an old 
friend, on ray arrival in Toronto, and his house and his circle were opened to me 
at once. Mr. Young stepped forward the moment I reached Montreal, and with 
the mercantile body gave me a public reception which was creditable and honor- 
able to that noble city, and gratifying to the Province I represented. Of Colonel 
Tach^ I will not say anything more than that he is a fair specimen — not selected 
and sent here as such — but a fair average specimen of the French population of 
Lower Canada. He has toldusof the cattle they raise — of the corn and the butter. 
But we have productions here to-day of a far higher order — intellectual speci- 
mens of the worth of that fine country, and we have the inducement which close 
intercourse with such men offers, to arrange at once any slight obstacles which 
may interpose between us and the completion of our Railways. We should 
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desire the more to accomplish it, because we shall then have to burnish up our 
intellects ; and to refine our manners to fit us for fi'ee intercourse with our 
neighbours. When these gentlemen arrived here we were all put in the position 
of negotiators. Circumstances had upset all our former negotiations, and 
although I was glad to have old friends to confer with, the Government was 
bound to remember that they had the interests of Nova Scotia to guard. I knew 
the shrewd and intelligent minds we had to deal with, and felt that as a Nova 
Scotia negotiator I ought not to bite too quickly. (Cheers and laughter.) When 
they pressed upon us, rather unfairly, as I conceived, to accept their terms, and 
decided that they would hold us to the Toronto agreement, notwithstanding the 
departure from the line on which that was based, I am not quite sure that the 
spirit of mischief, which shows itself occasionally in my composition, did not 
prompt me to give them 24 or 48 hours of the anxiety and suspense which I had 
endured for 18 months. But it is gradually coming all right. I will do all that 
I can— all that a Nova Scotian ought, to bring this matter to a successful issue ; 
but to take on my shoulders the sole responsibility of negotiating to carry out 
any particular scheme, I will not. The whole subject has been placed in the 
proper place — it is now before the Legislature, where it will be dealt with for the 
interests of Nova Scotia. It is true that by the new proposition the port of 
Halifax will enjoy less advantages than under the former plan, but we shall have 
less pecuniary risk. That being the case, and our direct expenditure being 
reduced by nearly a quarter of a million, I have made up my mind to vote for the 
new proposition. I have not come prepared, sir, with any resolutions, but there 
is one which I think we ought to pass ; and I now move that the thanks of this 
meeting be and are hereby tendered to the Hon. Francis Hincks, the Hon. John 
Young, and the Hon. Etienne P. Tach6, the Representatives of Canada, for their 
explanations at this meeting, and I will also add, to the Hon. E. B. Chandler of 
New Brunswick, who is absent — the delegates from the two sister colonies, with 
whom, in the project of a rapid communication and extended intercourse this 
colony takes so deep an interest. 

George R. Young, Esq.,— I rise, sir, to second the motion moved by the 
Honorable Provincial Secretary. We are free, sir, in this meeting, as citizens 
Halifax, to express our opinions on the subject under discussion, and I am pre- 
pared as one to give my voice in favor of the plan proposed by the Canadian dele- 
gates. I think it is the line — preferable by far to any other route we have ever 
heard suggested ; and if it be adopted I shall have the proud satisfaction of 
believing that we shall get the Railway at last, to promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of our people. I will be frank, sir, in saying : that had I been in the 
legislature last November I should have voted against a plan involving so vast an 
expenditure, for fear it would plunge us in bankruptcy and ruin. But here is a 
scheme which is practicable, and I believe it will pay. One of the Hon. dele- 
gates has told us that New Brunswick will not bind herself to make the section of 
the Portland route between St. John and Calais ; but I think we need not give 
ourselves any uneasiness about that. If I had a spare ^£'100,000 to invest in the 
stock of that line, I would not wish a better inheritance to leave my children. 
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When once we have had this road in operation , the Northern line will soon follow, 
and it is the d\ity of every Nova Scotian to give his aid to make this mighty enter- 
prise at last successful. 

Hon. Provincial Secretary. — All I can say is, that if Mr. Young now thinks this 
the Line, it was somewhat strange, that, although he was for five years talking 
about these Railways, I am quite sure I never heard him say that the road to 
Quebec ought to go by the River St. John. 

His Worship the Mayor expressed the pleasure he felt in putting the motion, 
and said that we were under great obligations to these gentlemen for coming so 
great a distance in mid-winter to negotiate on this question ; and he hoped it 
would be the means of cementing a stronger bond of union between the three 
Colonies than had heretofore existed. 

The vote of thanks passed by acclamation, followed by three cheers. 

Hon. F. Hincks rose and said,— having already, Mr. Mayor, more than once 
expressed my warm sense of gratitude for the manner in which I have been treated 
both publicly and privately by your citizens, it is unnecessary for me to say a 
word on that point ; but I will ask you to indul ge me with a few words in behalf 
of Mr. Chandler, the Delegate from New Brunswick. The Hon. Provincial 
Secretary, in the speech which he has made — and I may say, the idea seems to pre- 
vail to a great extent through your city — intimated as much as if New Brunswick 
and Canada were engaged in some sort of conspiracy against Nova Scotia. The 
suspicion of anything of that sort, sir, is very unjust to us. I may say, indeed, 
that we, the delegates from Canada, have had fariess negotiation with New Bruns- 
wick than with Nova Scotia in this matter. And before starting on our expedi- 
tion here the Hon. Provincial Secretary will do me the justice to say that I had 
this assurance from him by telegraph ; " Let Canada and New Brunswick agree 
to some proposition', n the new state of things, and Nova Scotia will not be unrea- 
sonable." I did not know my hon. friend until we met at Toronto in June, and 1 
must say from that time to this I have found him manly, straight -forward and 
honourable, in every respect, and I trust I shall have the honour and the pleasure of 
retaining his friendship. On his behalf I return thanks for your cordial expression 
of thanks for the journey he has undertaken in concert with us to endeavor to 
accomplish a common measure. It is to be regretted that any feeling has arisen as 
to New Brunswick not having legislated upon the arrangement at Toronto ; but I 
know that the Executive of New Brunswick had their Bills prepared to submit to 
the Legislature when the despatch of Earl Grey came, and took us all by surprise. 

We immediately started for New Brunswick to see what was to b e done — we 
exchanged views with the Members of the Government there, and you may rest satis- 
fied there is no conspiracy against you — no intriguing with the capitalists in Eng- 
land, as has been intimated out of doors, or anything of the sort. The Govern- 
ment of New Brunswick, I know, are fully prepared to co-operate in good faith, as 
far as any reasonable man can ask or expect them to go, in order to carry out this 
work. (^Great cheering^ 

Hon. Provincial Secretary moved that three cheers be given for the noble Pro- 
vince of Canada, and afterwards he would propose three more for New Brunswick. 

A voice. — Three cheers for The Three Colonies United. 
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Hon. Provincial Secretary. — Well ! any way you like. 

The whole audience then rose, and gave an outburst of prolonged cheering, which 
testified tlfe enthusiasm they felt in the noble enterprise which had been under dis- 
cussion. 

After three cheers more for the delegates, three for the Queen, and three for the 
Railway, the thanks of the meeting were voted to the Mayor and Secretary, and 
the meeting adjourned with unbounded good feeling. 



CHAPTER XL 

REPLY TO THE SPEECH OF THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE, 
OF NOVA SCOTIA, ON THE UNION OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN PROVINCES, AND ON THE RIGHT OF 
BRITISH COLONISTS TO REPRESENTATION IN THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. BY THE HON. FRANCIS 
HINCKS, MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY OF CANADA. 

REPLY. 

I can say with all sincerity that nothing but a paramount sense of 
duty could induce me to enter into a discussion on colonial affairs at 
so very unseasonable a period as the present. I therefore deeply 
regret, and I beUeve that I do so in common with the best friends of 
the colonies in this country, the re-publication in London of a rather 
remarkable speech delivered in the House of Assembly of Nova 
Scotia, in March, 1854, by the Hon. Joseph Howe, a gentleman 
holding a high and responsible ofiice in that Province, " On the 
" Union of the North American Provinces, and on the right of 
" British colonists to representation in the Imperial Parliament and 
" to participate in the public employments and distinctions of the 
" empire." The object of this repubhcation is stated in the preface 
to be, " To induce the Mother Country to draw more closely the 
" ties which bind her to her friends, and to accord to them the 
" privileges without the enjoyment of which it is quite clear that 
" some of the changes that Mr. Howe anticipates may speedily 
" come to pass.'' As these " changes " involve nothing more or less 
than the dismemberment of the empire, it has seemed to me abso- 
lutely necessary that Mr. Howe's speech should be answered, and 
that the people of British America should be relieved from the 
imputation of concurring in the opinions therein expressed. It is 
an old adage that " Silence gives consent," and I certainly feel it 
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my duty to prevent the possibility of its being supposed that I par- 
cipitate, in the slightest degree, in the views enunciated by Mr. 
Howe. 

It may be thought extraordinary that Mr. Howe's speech should 
have escaped animadversion at the time of its delivery. For my 
own part I have only to say that it would not have occurred to me 
to enter into a discussion as to the merits of a speech delivered in 
the course of debate in the Assembly of a sister Province, and 
which had led to no result. 

If either Mr. Howe or Mr. Johnston had succeeded in obtaining 
the sanction of the Legislature of Nova Scotia to any new principle 
of colonial government there can be little doubt that some action 
would have been taken, both in Canada and New Brunswick, on the 
subject. But as Mr. Howe was unable to convince the Assembly, 
of which he was then a member, of the soundness of his views, it 
was deemed unnecessary to call attention to them in Canada. The 
case, however, becomes very different when an appeal is made to 
the Imperial Parliament by a gentleman representing the Nova 
Scotia Government in this country, to comply with certain demands 
under a kind of menace that, in the event of non-compliance, most 
important " changes " " may speedily come to pass.'' I am aware 
that Mr. Howe's pamphlet has caused much surprise to those who 
have been under the impression that the British North American 
Provinces were in a highly prosperous and contented state. I have 
but limited means of judging how far the people of Nova Scotia are 
satisfied with their Constitution, but I entertain a strong conviction 
that Canada would protest most emphatically against every one of 
the schemes, brought under consideration in Mr. Howe's speech, as 
substitutes for the system of Government under which she is enjoy- 
ing a degree of prosperity and freedom not surpassed in any other 
country in the world. 

The simple and practical mode of meeting Mr. Howe is by an 
inquiry as to his authority for demanding a change in the Constitu- 
tions of the British American colonies. Has the Government of 
Nova Scotia authorized him to make such a demand ? Has either 
branch of the Legislature of that Province addressed the Crown on 
the subject ? I apprehend not. Most assuredly, neither in Canada 
nor in New Brunswick has there been any legislative action to war- 
rant a demand for constitutional changes in their name. Such 
changes ought, in my opinion, to be discussed among the people. 
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who are more particularly interested in them, and the result should 
be communicated to the Imperial Parliament through the only legi- 
timate channel, viz., a despatch from the Governor of the colony to 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State. It must be borne in mind that 
Mr. Howe, though not actually a member of the Government of 
Nova Scotia, fills a very important situation under it, and in that 
, capacity has visited England, armed with the authority of that Gov- 
ernment to enter into important financial arrangements on its behalf. 
Let me suppose an analagous case : Were the Imperial Government 
to send out to one of its dependencies, on a special mission, a gen- 
tleman holding a high office under the Crown, though not in the 
Cabinet, and were that individual to take advantage of his presence 
in such dependency to republish a speech delivered in his j)lace in 
Parliament, on a subject wholly unconnected with his mission, and 
on which he had no authority to offer any suggestion, and to accom- 
pany it with the alarming intimation that, unless his propositions 
were adopted, there was reason to apprehend the dismemberment of 
the empire ; were it possible to suppose that an individual employed 
by the Imperial Government could act in the manner described, he 
would only do precisely what Mr. Howe has done. I wish to treat 
Mr. Howe with all the respect to which his position entitles him, 
and to discuss his propositions in a fair and candid manner, but I 
cannot refrain from declaring that his present appeal to English 
public opinion, on a question which has hardly been even discussed 
in any of the North American colonies, has been as injudicious, as, 
most assuredly, it has been ill-timed. 

With these preliminary observations, I shall proceed to review 
Mr. Howe's speech : — I confess that I learn with very sincere regre^, 
that a gentleman who advocated so strenuously the introduction of 
Responsible Government into the colonial system, as a means of 
affording to the people of the colonies all the constitutional freedom 
which they could desire, has arrived at the conclusion that some new 
change is required, and that British America should " aspire to con- 
" solidation as an integral portion of the realm of England, or assert 
" her claims to a national existence." The first alternative, and the 
one which it is the special object of Mr. Howe's speech to recom- 
mend, may, in my opinion, be very easily disposed of; and had Mr. 
Howe attempted to shew how his scheme could be worked out, he 
would probably have convinced his hearers, if not himself, of its 
impracticability. What is the nature of Mr. Howe's claim on behalf 
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of the colonies, to representation in the Imperial Parliament ? We 
" are told that Scotland has fifty-three members to represent her 
interests in the Imperial Parliament," and that British America, 
" with an equal population, has not one ; " and again, that the State 
of Ohio " has but a million and a half of people, yet she has not 
" only her State Legislature and Government, as we have, but sends 
" nineteen members to the National Congress." Scotland is repre- 
sented in the Imperial Parliament, for the obvious reason that her 
people are directly affected by all the Acts of that Parliament ; they 
have to share in the burthens of taxation for the payment of the 
National Debt, for the maintenance of the army and navy, and for 
the support of the Civil Government. I cannot for one moment 
believe that Mr. Howe contemplates a complete legislative union 
between the Mother Country and the British North American Colo- 
nies similar to that subsisting between the various parts of the 
United Kingdom ; the colonies to share all the responsibiHties of 
their fellow-subjects here, and to have their affairs administered as 
formerly, in Downing Street, their Local Legislatures being extin- 
guished, and, as a substitute for them, a representation in the Imperial 
Parhament of some fifty or sixty members. Neither can I believe 
that he intends seriously to claim on behalf of the colonies the right 
to be represented in the Imperial ParHament, and at the same time to 
be exempted from the burthens already referred to. The cry of the 
old colonies against the Mother Country, was " taxation without 
i^presentation, is tyranny." If Mr. Howe's propositions were car- 
ried out, there would be a cry in the Mother Country against 
" the colonies, — " representation without taxation, is tyranny." As 
then, it appears to me that representation in the Injperial Parliament, 
without the accompaniment of full participation in all the imperial 
liabilities, would be a most unreasonable demand ; and as I am well 
assured that any proposition to obtain representation on such terms as 
I have indicated, would be rejected by the whole population of 
British America, I am, I think, justified in my observation, that if 
Mr. Howe had attempted to shew how his. scheme could be worked 
out, he would have convinced his hearers, and perhaps himself, of 
its impracticability. I need scarcely remind my readers that there 
is no anatogy whatever, between the State of Ohio and the British 
North American Provinces. It is true that Ohio is' represented in 
the National Congress, and justly, because her people contribute 
equally with the other States to the expenditure of theFederal Gov- 
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ernment. The " Territories " of the United States, notwithstanding 
that their inhabitants are subject to the same federal imposts as their 
fellow-citizens in the States, have no representation in Congress, their 
public functionaries are appointed by the Federal Executive, and 
they are simply permitted to send delegates to Congress, who may 
speak, but not vote. I need not dwell further on the subject, but 
shall proceed to the consideration of the other alternative suggested 
by Mr. Howe, viz., — a national existence. It is not necessary to 
follow Mr. Howe in his eloquent descriptions of the enormous terri- 
tory, the salubrious climate, the large population, the magnificent 
rivers and lakes, the exhaustless fisheries, and boundless forests of 
British America. He cannot have a higher opinion of these colonies 
than I have, and I am wilHng to admit that they may fairly bear com- 
parison with indepen.dent nations, both of the present and of past 
ages ; but I emphatically deny that it is their interest to seek an inde- 
pendent national existence. I use the term independent advisedly, 
and I do so because I cannot admit that British America has no 
national existence. It is part and parcel of an empire, certainly not 
inferior to any other in the world, and its people are entitled to claim 
the protection of that empire, and to participate in all the advantages 
of British subjects equally with any other portion of Her Majesty's 
subjects. It has already, then, a national existence ; and Mr. Howe 
admits that this is accompanied with a degree of freedom unsur- 
passed elsewhere, — he says, " The very tone of this debate pro- 
" claims Nova Scotia a free country ; and that, whatever we may 
'' lack, we have the first best gift of God to man, — freedom of thought, 
" of speech, and of public discussion. The people of this country 
'' select every public officer from one end of it to the other, either 
" directly or by their representatives, with one single exception. The 
" Lieut. -Governor alone is appointed by the Imperial Government. 
" We have more power over those who manage our affairs than they 
" have in England, where the ffeers are permanent — the Crown 
" hereditary. Our people, in their Town meetings, do their local 
" business — this Legislature forms the Administration and sustains 
" it. We are as free as any people in Europe, Asia, or Africa ; and 
" as for America, I believe the principles of the British constitution 
" secure a sounder state of rational freedom than the constitution of 
" the Republic." 

With such advantages, then, what object is to be attained by an 
independent existence? What are the grievances existing under 
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the present colonial system, for which a remedy is required. I 
have examined Mr. Howe's speech with the greatest attention in 
order to discover, if possible, the grounds of his discontent, and to 
consider whether similar grievances are felt in Canada. The first 
allusion that I find to the importance of Imperial Representation 
is the assertion in page 46 that the question of reciprocal trade 
with the United States " would have been settled long ago if North 
" America had a voice in the making of treaties, and in the discus - 
" sions of the Imperial Parliament." This is mere assertion. Mr. 
Howe must prove that obstacles were placed in the way of the 
treaty by the Imperial Government. I have had at least as good an 
opportunity as Mr. Howe of forming an opinion on this subject. I 
made several visits to Washington while negotiations were pending, 
and I was, for some years, in communication both with Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer and Mr. Crampton. The principal cause of the fail- 
ure of former negotiations, it is well known, arose from the refusal of 
the Imperial Government to treat, unless the coal of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia were included in the free list. It is clear 
from another passage in the speech which I may as well notice in the 
same connection, that if Nova Scotia had been consulted, instead of 
the treaty being " settled long ago" we should have no treaty even 
now. Referring to the Fisheries, then the subject of negotiation, 
Mr. Howe says : " What have you got to do with it ? What 
" influence have you ? Who represents you in London or Washing- 
" ton, or discusses the matter in your behalf?" There is much 
more eloquence on the same subject which need not be quoted, the 
substance being that if ten Nova Scotians had seats in the Imperial 
Parliament the treaty giving up the fisheries would never have been 
carried out. Let this grievance be fairly examined. The British 
Possessions, including Nova Scotia, were most anxious for a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. The terms had long been 
a subject of negotiation. An important branch of the question was 
the fisheries. A dispute existed between Great Britain and the 
United States as to the right to fish in certain waters, and in other 
waters regarding which no dispute existed, American fishermen, 
contrary to treaty and without the sanction of their own Government, 
were in the habit of fishing, frequently with the connivance and 
sanction of the colonists themselves, with whom they carried on a 
sort of contraband trade. The Empire had to send a fleet, at great 
expense, to protect the fisheries. If Nova Scotia or British North 
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America had had an " independent national existence," unprotected 
tfy Great Britain, the United States would have made short work, 
both with the fisheries and the navigation of the St. Lawrence, to 
which they also set up a claim. As it was, England, after vain 
attempts to obtain a treaty that would be satisfactory to all the Pro- 
vinces, sent on a special mission a distinguished nobleman of 
pre-eminent talent, thoroughly acquainted with the question in all its 
phases, and by that nobleman a treaty was effected which was ratified 
almost unanimously, not only by the Imperial Parliament, but by 
all the Colonial Legislatures interested, and also by the Congress of 
the United States. I know of no previous instance in which a treaty 
has had to pass through such an ordeal. Mr. Howe, no doubt, 
imagines that the Earl of Elgin represented Canadian interests at 
Washington, as he asks the Nova Scotians, " Who represents you 
" in London or Washington, or discusses the matter in your behalf ? " 
If so, he is mistaken. The Earl of Elgin received the Queen's com- 
mands through the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Earl of 
Clarendon, and took his instructions from him, and not from the 
Secretary for the Colonies. There was no preference given to the 
interests of one province over another, although a most unworthy 
jealousy of Canada was manifested in Nova Scotia. When the 
Earl of Elgin was requested to undertake his important mission, it 
seemed to him desirable that he should have the assistance at 
Washington of some member of each of the respective Governments 
of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, for the purpose 
simply of consultation on any point on which he might desire advice, 
but in no way to exercise any control over the negotiations. I 
happened to be in England at the time of his appointment, and 
his Lordship did me the honour to require me to accompany him to 
Washington. He wrote in good time, and by the same mail to Sir 
Edmund Head, then Lieut.-Governor of New Brunswick, and to 
Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia, inform- 
ing them of the time of his departure, and probable arrival at New 
York, and giving each of them the opportunity of sending a member 
of his Government to meet him. Sir Edmund Head acted with 
promptitude, and the Hon. J. W. Chandler, a member of his Govern- 
ment, joined the Earl of Elgin at New York. The Lieut.-Governor 
of Nova Scotia deemed it unnecessary to send any one, and conse- 
quently that province was not represented. It did not suffer in con- 
sequence. As on former occasions " Coal " was a main cause of 
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difficulty, and the insertion was obtained. To make the treaty en- 
tirely satisfactory to British America, the free registration of British 
shipping should have been included. Canada was deeply interested 
in this concession, as much so, I should imagine, as Nova Scotia. 
The principle of the treaty was the free admission of raw products. 
Ships, most assuredly, do not come under that category, and the 
American negotiators contended, with reason, that the question was 
surrounded with difficulties, as nearly all the articles used in ship 
building were subjected to duties in the United States, and so many 
questions would arise that, by the insertion of such an article, the 
success of the treaty would be endangered. That Lord Elgin effected 
all that it was possible for any diplomatist to gain, I firmly believe, 
and I had good opportunities of judging. And now let me ask Mr- 
Howe whether, in sober earnest, he believes the ten Nova Scotians 
in the Imperial Parliament could have prevented the ratification of a 
treaty satisfactory to the other provinces, to the Mother Country, 
and, as I believe, to the majority of the Nova Scotians themselves. 
Were the people of England, who had to bear the expense of pro- 
tecting these fisheries, an expense much greater than all that Nova 
Scotia made out of them, to have no voice in the settlement of the 
question ? Were the other provinces to lose the numerous benefits 
conferred by the treaty owing to the selfishness of a single colony ? 
And what has Nova Scotia lost ? The exclusive right of fishing, 
which she really never enjoyed, because it is notorious that the 
United States fishermen have for years gone wherever they pleased, 
while she has gained the free admission of her fish into the best 
market she can possibly have, into a country with a population of 
thirty millions of people, and in addition to this the free admission 
of her coal and all other natural products (and her industry is only 
employed in obtaining such,) into the same market. Mr. Howe has 
not hesitated to speak freely of Canada and of Canadians in his 
speech. He will permit me to express my opinion as to the course 
of the Nova Scotia Government. The " surrender of the fisheries," 
it was well known, would be a cheval de bataille in the hands of the 
opposition leaders. The Government was afraid to take the respon- 
sibility of agreeing to the treaty, and it therefore held it to be the 
safest policy to keep away from Washington, to let matters take 
their course, and, when the treaty was eff'ected, to make a great 
grievance about the loss of their fisheries, to abuse the Earl of Elgin 
and the Imperial Government, to pass the Act necessary to give 
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effect to the treaty as if under compulsion, and then quietly to enjoy 
all the advantages which it confers. No one knows better than Mr. 
Howe, that some of the very railroads which he is raising money in 
England to construct are principally required to carry the traffic 
which the Earl of Elgin's treaty will bring to the colony. 

Mr. Howe's next grievance is thus stated ; — " Does any man 
" believe that any company would have monopolised for thirty years 
" the mines and minerals of an entire province, had British 
" America been represented in the Imperial Parliament ? That 
" monopoly would go down before a searching investigation, for a 
" single night, in the House of Commons. No ministry could 
" justify or maintain it." If this grievance be really so apparent, it 
is most extraordinary that Mr. Howe does not furnish the facts to 
some member of the House of Commons, numbers of whom, I 
venture to assert, would be only too glad to get hold of a case that 
" no ministry could justify or maintain." Or if the subject be one 
to which only a Nova Scotian can do justice there are other expe- 
dients which might be resorted to. Mr. Howe might petition and ask 
to be heard at the bar of both Houses, to plead the cause of his 
country against the monopolists, or, what would be better still, he 
might obtain an address from the Nova Scotia Legislature embody- 
ing the grievance, and I have no doubt, judging from the course 
pursued towards Canada, that he would get justice. 

But I must not dismiss this subject without a few more observa- 
tions. I have made myself sufficiently acquainted with the " Mines 
" and Minerals question '' in Nova Scotia to be able to form an 
opinion on its merits. During the period when the territorial 
revenue of the Crown in the colonies was managed under the 
authority of the Secretary of State for the colonies, and the treasury, 
and without the concurrence of any provincial authorities, certain 
leases of mines and minerals were granted. A large quantity of 
land was conceded without any reservation (or, if any, the precious 
metals alone), while in all other concessions the reservations were 
made. I have always understood that there is abundance of coal 
and iron in the tract, in which there is no reservation, but if so, no 
capital was employed in developing this source of wealth. Nova 
Scotians manifested no desire to lease, and it became evident that 
a large capital was required, which could not be obtained on the 
spot. I may say that two companies were formed in London, 
though one, I beUeve, is known as the Duke of York's Company, the 
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original lease having been obtained through the instrumentality and 
in the name of His Royal Highness the late Duke of York. The . 
other company is the General Mining Association, and it has 
acquired the rights of the former. This company got an exclusive 
right of mining, subject to a certain royalty, and with the condition 
that it must open up mines when required, or allow others to do so. 
I have no inclination to defend the terms of the lease. It may or 
may not have been improvident. It was no doubt believed to be 
necessary to give very great encouragement to induce capitalists to 
work the mines. I have to deal with facts. The lease was given by 
the proper authorities at the time, to parties in England. These 
parties applied to the Nova Scotia Legislature for an Act of 
Incorporation, without which they could hardly have conducted their 
operations. The Legislature passed the required Act, and they 
aftenvards obtained a Royal Charter. Capital was raised, expensive 
machinery sent out, and mines were opened and worked. For 
twenty years the proprietors of stock in the General Mining Associa- 
tion received no dividends ; of late they have divided 5 per cent., 
and the shares are now at about 20 per cent, discount. When the 
surrender of the territorial revenue to the Province in exchange for 
the Civil List became a subject of negotiation between the Imperial 
Government and the Nova Scotia Legislature, the latter made 
certain demands regarding these mining leases, which are thus 
characterised in a treasury minute dated 27th June, 1845 ■ — 
" These conditions appear to my lords to be inconsistent with 
" engagements entered into with parties who have, on the faith of 
" such engagements, expended large sums of money in the Province, 
" either in the purchase of property, or in creation of establish- 
" ments, or in the erection of machinery. The extent of this 
" expenditure has been detailed in a report of a Committee of the 
" House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, dated 2nd March, 1839, ^^ 
" which it is stated that, ' The Committee conceive that the opera- 
" ' tions of the General Mining Association, so far as they have 
" ' traced them in the county of Pictou, have not only been highly 
" ' advantageous to the Province by the introduction into it of much 
" ' science and skill, — the erection of eleven steam engines, — the 
" ' establishment of a foundry, on an extensive scale, where 
" ' steam machinery may be prepared and manufactured, — the 
" ' creation of a foreign trade in coals, which, during the last year, 
" ' employed 307 sail of shipping, and may be indefinitely extended, 
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' and the annual expenditure, in the midst of a population 
' employed in agriculture, of upwards of _;^so,ooo, and to the town 
' of New Glasgow which appears to have trebled in size during 
' the last ten years, and to the persons who have signed the peti- 
' 'tion, generally, the operations of this Company would appear to 
' ' have been a blessing and a benefit, even admitting the charge 
' ' which it contains, of a rise in the price of fuel. This strong 
' 'opinion the Committee are bound to express, for while they 
' ' conceive it the duty of this Legislature zealously to watch over 
' ' the rights of individuals, it ought in a new country to favor and 
' ' encourage the introduction and employment of capital, and the 
' ' protection of those who are largely extending the trade and 
' ' developing the resources of the Province from unnecessary inter- 
' ' ruption and annoyance.' " 

I may observe that this report is signed Joseph Howe, W. Young, 
H. Huntingdon, E. M. Dodd, and H. Bell. The Treasury 
minute goes on, " To depart from engagements which have led to 
''' the results just specified, does not appear to my lords (even were 
" it in their power) consistent either with justice or policy." Mr. 
Howe says, in his late speech, " I yield to the Association all I have 
" ever said in its favour. I <vould do it justice to-morrow had I 
" power to do it injury, but I do believe that one Nova Scotian within 
" the walls of Parliament would do more to reclaim our natural 
" rights in a single year, than this Legislature could do by 
" remonstrances in seven." I have already quoted his remark, 
" That monopoly would go down before a searching investigation 
" for a single night in the House of Commons. No ministry could 
" justify or maintain it." Now the plain meaning of Mr. Howe's 
language, notwithstanding his affectation of a desire to do justice, 
is that he would deprive the General Mining Association of their 
lease from the Crown by Act of Parliament. And how is this 
act of spoliation to be effected ? " Here," says Mr. Howe, 
" there is no difference of opinion, but what avails our unanimity, 
" the battle is to be fought in England, but here (meaning, I 
" presume, England) it never is fought, and never will be until we 
" have a representation in Parliament, or until the Legislature 
" votes ;^5,ooo for a luminous agitation of the question." What 
an alternative ! So in this most difficult and important question 
the vote of _;^5,ooo by the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, to 
carry on a " luminous agitation,'' would prevent the necessity of 
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representation in the Imperial Parliament. Surely if public opinion 
were very strong on (he subject, that ;^5,ooo would have been 
voted long since. I suspect that the Nova Scotians are not as 
ai.nxious as Mr. Howe would have us believe, for a " luminous agita- 
tion " of any colonial question beyond the bounds of their own 
Province. I may remark that there have been questions in Canada 
just as perplexing as that of Nova Scotia " mines and minerals," 
and when I reflect that in one Session the Seigniorial and Clergy 
Reserves questions were settled, with a due regard to private rights 
as well as to public opinion, I can hardly doubt that Nova Scotia 
can solve the difficulty regarding her mines and minerals without 
resorting to an " independent national existence." 

Mr. Howe's next complaint is, that the interests of the colonies 
may be seriously affected by the decision of the Mother Country to 
engage in war, and yet they are not consulted on the subject. It 
may be admitted, as a possible contingency, that the Mother Country 
might engage in war on grounds, which would be deemed insufficient 
in the colonies, and that if the property of the latter were exposed 
to injury or loss in consequence, disaffection might ensue. I am, 
however, of opinion, that nothing can be more unprofitable than 
speculating on contingencies which may never arise. It is a far more 
probable contingency that the Mother Country might be compelled 
to engage in war to protect one of her colonies, as she has been 
lately to protect an ally from a powerful oppressor. Mr. Howe 
would have complained bitterly if protection had been withheld 
from the fisheries, when the rights of the colonies were menaced ; 
and yet, with how much more justice might an Englishman complain, 
that the connection with the colonies might subject him to war 
taxation. The colonies cannot be consulted about a question of 
war because they contribute nothing to the expense of it, and would 
be very sorry, in my opinion, to purchase the privilege of being con- 
sulted at the price of bearing a just share of the burthen. It is 
worthy of remark here that the last war with the United States 
arose from a dispute on a question, in which the North American 
Provinces had little or no interest. It was clear that the Canadians 
would be the principal sufferers, and it was imagined that they would 
be too glad to purchase tranquillity at the price of their allegiance. 
But the result proved that the British and French Canadians rallied 
with equal promptitude round the national standard, and that the 
militia of the Province, with very little assistance from the regular 
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army, was strong enough to expel the invaders. With such a 
precedent, I have no apprehension that the relations now subsisting 
between the Mother Country and the colonies would be disturbed 
by the engagement of the former in a just war ; and I do not 
believe in the probability of its engagement in an unjust one. In 
the present great struggle all the sympathies of the people of British 
America are with the Mother Country ; and I have never heard 
even a whisper of complaint that they were precluded from sharing 
in the deliberations of the Imperial Parliament. 

Mr. Howe's next complaint is, that British Americans have but a 
slight chance to rise in the army or navy, — " their brethren at home 
" had more money to purchase ; they had all the Parliamentary 
" interest to ensure promotion." Now, even if this were true, people 
who pay nothing to the support of the army and navy would have 
no just cause of complaint if they were wholly excluded from those 
services. But the facts in this, as in every other instance, are 
wholly against Mr. Howe. I am not going to enter into a discus- 
sion in which it would be obviously most improper for me to inter- 
fere, as to the system of giving commissions, or the rules of promo- 
tion. It it alleged by many that the influence of the aristocracy, as 
well as of money, is too powerful. But surely Mr. Howe must 
perceive that, even admitting this to be true, it bears just as hardly 
on the large classes in the United Kingdom who contribute to 
support the army, as it does on the Colonists, who do not. Can 
Mr. Howe name an instance in which a young Canadian or Nova 
Scotian, desiring to enter the army by purchase, has been even 
delayed ? And how many instances are there in which commissions 
have been given without purchase, on the recommendations of 
Governors ? My well-founded conviction is that, so far from labour- 
ing under disadvantages in this respect, the son of a merchant 
in Quebec, Toronto, or Halifax, could get more influence brought 
in his favour than a young gentleman of similar pretensions in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, or Belfast. The British Americans now 
fighting the battles of their country in the Crimea would, I am 
convinced, indignantly repudiate the assertion of Mr. Howe, that 
they have, as colonists, any just cause of complaint, and I 
venture to add that no officers in the service are performing their 
duties more zealously. 

I cannot say that I have been surprised at the bitterness of Mr. 
Howe's remarks on the next subject of complaint, though I own I 
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am astonished at their injustice. Mr. Howe cannot but feel that 
Nova Scotia has come out of the Railroad negotiations in anything 
but a creditable manner, and he has accordingly hurled all kinds of 
accusations against others. His story is briefly this : He spent six 
months in England to impress his views on Imperial statesmen. He 
had a noble scheme requiring about _;^7,ooo,ooo to carry it out. 
After much labour the Government consented to give the guarantee 
required. All was going on smoothly, when two or three members 
of the Imperial Parliament took a fancy to add to the cost of the 
roads as much more as the guarantee would have saved. It was the 
interest of these members that the guarantee should not be given. 
The faith of England was violated, and " the answer was a criticism 
" on a phrase — a quibble upon the construction of a sentence which 
" all the world for six months had read one way." Mr. Howe goes 
on to say that he does not seek to penetrate " the -secret history of 
" this wretched transaction," that " enough is written upon stock 
" books, and in the records of Courts in Canada to give us the pro- 
" portions of that scheme of jobbery and corruption by which the 
" interests of British America were overthrown," and he adds that if 
but one Nova Scotian could have stated the case of that province 
before six hundred Enghsh gentlemen, a different result would have 
ensued. Such, in substance, is Mr. Howe's account of the Railway 
Negotiation. I shall state as briefly as possible the real facts. On 
Mr. Howe's return from his mission to England, to impress his views 
upon Imperial statesmen, he paid a visit to Toronto, in company 
with the Hon. J. W. Chandler, of New Brunswick, his object being 
to induce Canada to join in pledging her credit for a loan of ;^7,ooo,- 
ooo, to be expended on certain railroads. Mr. Howe succeeded in 
convincing the members of the Governments both of Canada and 
New Brunswick that Imperial aid was to be given to certain lines of 
road, and an agreement was arrived at as to the terms on which it 
was to be accepted. It afterwards turned out that Mr. Howe had 
misunderstood the intentions of Earl Grey, and it is proper to add 
that it was not from the text of his Lordship's despatch, but from Mr. 
Howe's interpretation of it, that the Canadian Government inferred 
those intentions to be of a more extended character than the carrying 
out of Major Robinson's hne of Railway from Halifax to Quebec or 
Montreal. Earl Grey has declared that he never contemplated 
aiding the bramch line in New Brunswick to connect with the United 
States ; and that declaration is, to my mind, conclusive. I have 
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read all that Mr. Howe has published on the subject ; and the extent 
of his charge against Earl Grey, or, perhaps, I should rather say the 
Colonial Office, is that they did not read Mr. Howe's speeches and 
letters with sufficient attention, and were wholly unaware that he 
believed them to be committed to a scheme which they had not 
entertained. The allegation that English Members of Parliament 
were interested, and interfered to prevent the Imperial Loan, is 
wholly unfounded. The parties referred to are Sir Morton Peto, Bart, 
and Mr. Jackson, M.P., both of whom, long afterwards, became 
concerned in a contract for building Railways in Canada and New 
Brunswick. I shall not affect to conceal that there is a covert charge, 
or rather insinuation, against myself, one which I am as ready to meet 
in England as I have been in Canada. 

Earl Grey's repudiation of all Mr. Howe's promises made on his 
Lordship's behalf in Canada and New Brunswick took the colonies 
by surprise. It is ascribed to " jobbery and corruption." Mr. Howe 
ought, however, to have refreshed his memory before committing 
himself to accusations which he will find it impossible to substantiate. 
At the time that Earl Grey announced that Mr. Howe had misunder- 
stood him, I had never had any communication, direct or indirect, 
with either Sir Morton Peto, Mr. Jackson, or any other Contractor, 
on the subject of this Railway. Canada had in no way interfered in 
the negotiations, beyond assenting to propositions made by Nova 
Scotia, and which it became impossible to carry out, owing to the 
refusal o f the Imperial Government to sanction the arrangements 
made by Mr. Howe. That gentleman no doubt felt himself in 
rather a humiliating position, as is manifest by the following extract 
from his report to the Lieut. -Governor of Nova Scotia, under date nth 
December, 1851, — " That I have read that despatch with regret and 
" deep mortification, I cannot conceal from your Excellency. That 
" in a question of such vital importance to the success of the policy of 
" which I have been the advocate, I have misunderstood thg views 
" of Her Majesty's Government, and for six months have misrepre- 
" sented them to all British America, is as apparent from that 
" despatch, as that much time has been wasted in an unavailing 
" attempt to ripen a scheme of improvement which must now fall to 
" the ground. 

" While I do not shrink from the full weight of the responsibihty 
" which this despatch throws on me, and while it would be unfair to 
" disguise from your Excellency for a moment the inevitable con- 
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" sequences of the decision which it communicates, I am now only 
" solicitous that your Excellency should be convinced that, how- 
" ever I may have misinterpreted the views of Her Majesty's Gov- 
" ernment, I have acted throughout with candour and good faith." 
Mr. Howe, it will be seen by the above extract, was in 1851 "only 
" sohcitous " to convince the Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia and 
the Imperial Government that he had himself acted in " candour 
and good faith." There was then no imputation on " Members of 
" the Imperial Parliament," no charge of "jobbery and corruption 
" in Canada." On the contrary, there was a distinct and candid 
acknowledgment that Mr. Howe had " misunderstood the views of 
" Her Majesty's Government," and had for " six months misrepre- 
" sented them to all British America." While declaring that he 
would not " shrink from the full weight of responsibility " thrown 
upon him by the despatch, Mr. Howe thinks it would be unfair to 
" disguise " from the Lieut.-Governor the inevitable consequences 
"of the decision" which it communicates. And yet in 1855 this 
same Mr. Howe pretends that the whole scheme was upset by the 
influence of English Members of Parliament and by jobbing in 
Canada, although no Canadian had interfered with the negotiations 
until after the lapse of many months. Mr. Howe must acknowledge 
that he was not made the subject of reproach by my colleagues in 
the Canadian Government or myself, although we suffered politically 
by the blunder, and, whoever was responsible for it, we clearly were 
not. As there was no use in attempting to change Earl Grey's 
determination it was thought desirable to try whether the Provinces 
could agree on any scheme that would be satisfactory to the Imperial 
Government, and I commenced my Railway negotiations early in 
1852. Accompanied by two of my colleagues, I went to Frederic- 
ton, hoping that Mr. Howe would meet us there to confer on a 
scheme which had originated with and been pressed on the other 
Provinces by Nova Scotia. Mr. Howe was unable to meet us, and 
we then determined to go on to Halifax, accompanied by Mr. Chan- 
dler of New Brunswick. We had protracted conferences with Mr. 
Howe and his colleagues, the result of which was that, after a vain 
effort to baffle us, they agreed to a scheme to be jointly recommended 
by the three Provinces, and they further agreed that, on the 4th of 
March ensuing, a member from each of the Governments should 
proceed to England to endeavour to carry it out. In proof of this, 
I need only cite the following extract from Lieut.-Governor Sir John 
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Harvey's despatch to Earl Grey, dated 3rd March, 1852 : — I am 
" informed that it is contemplated the Provinces should be repre- 
" sented in London by a delegate from each, and that Mr. Hincks 
" will repair to England in the packet to sail from hence on the 4th 
" instant. I have selected the Hon. Mr. Howe to represent Nova 
" Scotia, and he will quit this, in company with Mr. Chandler, as 
" soon as the Legislature of New Brunswick has matured its 
" measures on this important subject." The despatches of the Earl 
" of Elgin, under date 26th February, 1852, and of Sir Edmund 
Head, of the 23rd March, 1852, enclosing copies of Minutes of the 
Executive Councils of Canada and Nova Scotia, shew that a clear 
understanding existed that all the Provinces were to be represented 
in London by delegates, who were to urge on Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment the scheme which had been mutually agreed on. On the 
appointed day I sailed from Boston, and, on arriving at Halifax, 
found that Mr. Chandler and Mr. Howe would be delayed a fort- 
night, but would follow in the next steamer. Mr. Chandler fulfilled 
his promise, but Mr. Howe was again delayed, as he said, for another 
fortnight. Instead of keeping his third appointment, we had letters 
expressing regret for his delay, with a positive assurance that he 
would follow by the next steamer from Halifax. Meantime a change 
of Government had taken place in England, and the whole question 
had to be discussed with the Earl of Derby and Sir John Pakington. 
I have been blamed by many for acting with precipitation and 
rashness in these negotiations. It is hardly possible to conceive the 
misunderstandings and embarrassments caused by Mr. Howe's 
repeated failures to fulfil the undertaking of the Nova Scotian Gov- 
ernment. I was detained in England at great inconvenience, and 
when I knew, from reliable sources, that my mission would be fruit- 
less, and at -last almost compelled to act with abruptness, when I 
found, after obtaining an interview with the Earl of Derby, for Mr. 
Howe, Mr. Chandler, and myself, on a day when, if the former had 
fulfilled his promise, he would have been in London, that I was 
doomed to further disappointment, — Mr. Howe coolly informed us 
that he could not come at all. The only excuse ever given to us 
was the pressure of an election, and important pubhc business. The 
election, however, was over in ample time, and nothing should have 
prevented the Government of Nova Scotia from fulfilling its pledge. 
Had Mr. Howe been unable to come himself, he should have pro- 
cured the services of one of his colleagues, or of some other person 
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worthy of the confidence of his Government, and duly accredited 
to the Colonial Secretary. I need not now revive discussion on the 
decision of Lord Derby's Government ; I shall merely avail myself 
of the present opportunity to explain that I never complained of 
that decision, any more than I did of a want of personal courtesy 
towards myself by Sir John Pakirigton. What I did complain of 
was fully explained at the time, and, being foreign to the present 
discussion, is not worth reverting to. All that I desire to establish 
is, that when Earl Grey declined to carry out Mr. Howe's scheme I 
had had no connection of any kind with Railway negotiations, and 
that when I was connected with them it was Lord Derby's Govern- 
ment which refused to carry out the new scheme agreed to by the 
three Provincial Governments, and upon grounds which, whether 
politic or not, involved no breach whatever of " national faith," or 
" of " a national pledge." Lord Derby simply refused the Imperial 
guarantee for any other line but the one recommended by Major 
Robinson, and advocated by Nova Scotia up to that time, and, 
moreover, the one approved of by Mr. Howe, though, in order to 
obtain unanimity, he was compelled to assent to another proposition. 
I confess that it seems difficult to acquit Mr. Howe of having acted 
in bad faith to Canada and New Brunswick. The Governments of 
the three Provinces had been negotiating on the subject of the 
Railway ; Mr. Howe and his colleagues broke off the negotiation, — 
dissenting from the views of the Canadian and New Brunswick dele- 
gates. Under the strong pressure of public opinion, manifested by a 
large public meeting in Halifax, called by the mayor, on a most 
respectable requisition, the Government of Nova Scotia yielded, and 
pledged itself to co-operate for the common object, and to send a 
delegate to England. It failed to fulfil this pledge, tacitly with- 
drew from the negotiation, and left Mr. Chandler and myself to press 
upon the Imperial Government a measure which we well knew was 
most unfavourably looked on. It will not be pretended, even by 
Mr. Howe, that Sir Morton Peto or Mr. Jackson exercised any influ- 
ence on Lord Derby's Government, and I may further add that they 
could have had no interest in preventing the guarantee. My own 
opinion from the first was, that as the money for the Railway would 
have to be furnished by England, under any circumstances, it was 
most desirable to secure its construction by eminent English con- 
tractors. That opinion had been communicated both to my col- 
leagues and to the Governor-General, the Earl of Elgin, before I knew 

Q 
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of the decision of the Imperial Government ; and I had obtained 
authority to request Messrs. Peto and Co. to undertake the neces- 
sary surveys, with a view, if possible, to a contract. I have now, I 
submit, completely disproved Mr. Howe's charge, that the Imperial 
loan of £7,000,000 was prevented by " jobbery and corruption," 
or that one Nova Scotian in Parliament, even had that one 
been Mr. Howe himself, could have obtained it. I shall not, how- 
ever, leave the case here. Were Mr. Howe's serious charge true, I 
have shewn that it could have had no bearing whatever on the loan 
of _;£7,ooo,ooo, unless, indeed. Lord Derby and Sir John Pakington 
were accomplices with the Contractors and myself. But I cannot 
allow Mr. Howe to insinuate a charge against myself personally, — 
which, having been more openly made elsewhere, — I will not 
affect to misunderstand. The insinuation is conveyed in the words : 
" Enough is written upon stock books and in the records of courts 
" in Canada to give us the proportions of that scheme of jobbery 
" and corruption." It is untrue that one word is written " in the 
" records of courts in Canada," having relation to the Grand Trunk 
Railway ; and the allusion to stock books has reference to a base 
and unfounded allegation that I had been bribed with ;^5o,ooo 
stock to give a contract to Messrs. Peto and Co. The charge has 
been fully investigated by select committees of either House of the 
Canadian Parliament, and entirely disproved. Had it been true, it 
is obvious that the sufferers would have been the Company, the 
Directors of which are fully acquainted with all the facts, and have 
been aware, from the first, that the attacks against me were 
conceived in falsehood and malice. But Mr. Howe has himself 
been subjected to similar attacks, and ought, therefore, to have 
been the last man to insinuate charges, — of the truth of which he 
has no evidence whatever, — on the authority of partisan newspapers. 
I have perhaps devoted too much attention to this Railroad ques- 
tion, and shall therefore pass on to Mr. Howe's next grievance : 
" Ocean steamers carry British mails past British provinces, to 
" reach their destination through a foreign state.'' This is the 
charge. One would imagine that the Nova Scotians might be 
satisfied, without inconveniencing not only the United States, but 
England and Canada, oftener than once a fortnight. That is a 
grievance that there will be very little sympathy with anywhere but 
in Nova Scotia, and the remedy is a simple one, viz., — let Nova 
Scotia provide ocean steamers for herself j Canada is experimenting 
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in that way, and will, I have no doubt, succeed whenever we have 
a restoration of peace. Mr. Howe likewise complains of the 
Imperial policy regarding emigration. I am not, however, aware 
that the colonies are restricted from adopting any means to 
encourage immigration which they may think expedient ; and 
certainly they have no right to complain of measures adopted by the 
Imperial authorities out of their own resources. 

Mr. Howe's final grievance and the one which has called forth 
his greatest eloquence is, that there is no field for ambition in the 
colonies. He says : " Sir, I do not envy our neighbours in the 
" United States their country, their climate, or their institutions ; 
" but what I do envy them is, the boundless field of honourable 
" ambition and rivalry, in which the poorest man in the smallest 
" State may win, not merely colonial rank and position, but the 
" highest national honours." Mr. Howe is of opinion, and there I 
shall assuredly not contradict him, that in the colonies are to be 
found men equal in every respect to those who, in the United States, 
become " Senators, Foreign Ambassadors, Governors, Secretaries of 
" State, Commanders of Squadrons, or Leaders of Armies." And 
then he declares that his " heart sinks when he thinks of what British 
" America has to offer." For my own part, I feel more inclined to 
view the picture in another light. My own career has been in some 
respects similar to that of Mr. Howe. I do not regard with 
envy the classes referred to by him, nor do I acknowledge any 
superiority in their position over my own. But it is strange that Mr, 
Howe should fail to contrast his situation, as I do mine, with that 
of men in England, with our advantages such as they are, who 
have had no such field for their ambition. It is surely some satis- 
faction that we can continue British subjects and enjoy British 
institutions, and at the same time attain the standing which we have 
both won. And I cannot help adding, as a native of the United 
Kingdom, that while in a British colony I have reached the highest 
object of ambition, my chances of poUtical distinction in the United 
States would have been small indeed. But what means Mr. Howe 
by saying : — " I will live under no flag with a brand of inferiority to 
" the other British races stamped upon my brow." Is this becoming 
language for a man who has attained the highest position in the 
Government of his native province .? Mr. Howe in his aspirations 
after a new state of political existence, in order to obtain a larger 
field for his ambition, seems to have forgotten that all independent 
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States are not on a level. There are European kingdoms which 
stand much lower in estimation than the North American provinces, 
which Mr. Howe affects to think are treated with so little consider- 
ation. My own calm and deliberate conviction is, that the British 
provinces, under their present constitutions, present as fair a field 
for an ambitious man as they could do under any other circum- 
stances. It is true, that were the provinces formed into states and 
united with the Great American Federation, their public men might 
compete for a few higher prizes than they can do now. But it must 
be recollected that the value of the prizes more within their reach 
would be seriously diminished. A Canadian minister occupies a 
much higher position in the eyes of the world than a secretary in 
Michigan or Illinois. All the local prizes would be deteriorated in 
value, and the probab ihty of obtaining any of the others would be 
small. And it must not be forgotten that, in our present connection, 
the still higher prizes to be gained in England are not beyond our 
reach. When Mr. Howe alleges that the colonies have never sup- 
plied even an Under Secretary of State, he may be literally correct ; 
hut an ofiice of equal rank and importance was recently filled up by 
a gentleman who though an Enghshman by birth had resided several 
years in a colony, and there is nothing to prevent Mr. Howe him- 
self from transferring his talents to the English arena, should he be 
of opinion that Nova Scotia affords too limited a field for their dis- 
play. 

I do not think that Mr. Howe can make much of his "brand of 
inferiority," as illustrated by there being no colonist in the British 
Ministry ; and he might easily have furnished a better illustration 
than the one given of the court paid to strangers from the United 
States in preference to those from the colonies. It so happens that 
the precedence given in passing passengers' baggage to " bearers of 
despatches " applies equally to all, as I can assert from personal know- 
ledge ; and if Mr. Howe experienced the discourtesy of which he 
complains it must have been owing to accident and not to the system. 
The Massachusetts' cotton spinner in the diplomatic box was doubt- 
less the American minister himself, the Hon. Abbott Lawrence. I 
hardly think it fair to dwell seriously on this topic, for Mr. Howe was 
probably indulging in a joke, although assuredly the tenor of his re- 
naarks is anything but mirthful. I am well aware that Mr. Howe's 
observations on this topic will be rather popular in the North American 
colonies. There is no doubt a prevailing impression, whether well 
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or ill founded, that colonists receive very little attention in England, 
and that marked courtesy is extended towards visitors from the United 
States. It would be easy to show that there is a great deal of mis- 
conception on this point ; but it cannot be denied that a certain degree 
of inconvenience is felt by the colonists, owing to their having no 
representative either in England or in the other European countries. 
This is felt more particularly by a class which ought to receive every 
encouragement. I mean persons in easy circumstances who travel 
for instruction and amusement. It is believed — whether justly or 
not I am wholly unable to say — that persons of this class from the 
United States, enjoy many social advantages through the agency of 
•the various American ministers stationed in Europe ; and this impres- 
sion seems to be shared by a very enlightened author who travelled 
a few years ago in the United States and Canada, Mr. Seymour Trem- 
enhere, who, in his admirable work, " Notes on the United States and 
Canada," thus refers to the subject : — 

" Again, when a citizen of the United States, of no great mark 
" perhaps in his own country, comes to this, he naturally feels a 
" desire to see, if he has the slightest pretensions to be admitted into 
" it, something of the remarkable society congregated at a certain 
" season of the year in the metropolis. He has the minister of his 
" own country to apply to ; and accordingly the inhabitant of the 
" smallest State of the Union, or of the most distant city in the great 
" valley of the Mississippi has a ready mode of access, if it be meet 
" that he should have it, to some portion at least of that distinguished 
" society. I heard it frequently asked in Canada, ' Why should the 
" ' inhabitant of Maine, Vermont, or New Hampshire be better off 
" ' in that respect, when he visits England, than an inhabitant of Can- 
" ' ada and a subject of the British crown? ' ' Why should not the 
" ' rising men of the colonies, on temporary visits to England, have 
" ' opportunities of being properly introduced at the House of the 
" ' representatives of their colony in London.' One of the most pain- 
"ful results of a separation from this country would then he obviated, 
" that of cutting off, to so great an extent, the opportunities of social 
" acquaintance and intercourse with the best men of the day. 
" Were the option given to Canada, the first in importance of our 
" colonies, there would be little doubt, I apprehend, of her soon finding 
" fit men to represent her; and as little, it may fairly be expected, 
" that her Legislature would consult its own dignity in assigning to 
" him an income befitting his station among the leading persons of 
"this country," 
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I believe that the suggestion thrown out by Mr. Tremenher 
would afford tlie means of removing all just ground of complaint on 
the part of colonists that their neighbours in the United States had 
advantages superior to them, and I am convinced that no obstacle to 
any arrangement of the kind would be thrown in the way by the 
Imperial Government. The doubt is whether any of the colonies, or 
the whole united, would be willing to meet the necessary expense ; 
and it must be clear that if they would not, there can be no grievance 
of any great importance. 

Having now considered in detail the several points urged by Mr. 
Howe in support of his unauthorised demand for a change in the 
Constitutions of the North American colonies, and having proved, I 
think satisfactorily, that there is no ground whatever for discontent, it 
cannot be necessary to discuss at much length the various schemes 
which he has suggested as substitutes for representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament, and especially as none of them meet with Mr. 
Howe's approval. The first of the'^e is "annexation to the United 
States ;'' and though I am sorry to find that Mr. Howe is of opinion 
that the advocates of this measure have powerful arguments in their 
favour, I must be satisfied that " there are other considerations which 
would deter him from any thought of annexation. '' A federal 
union of the provinces Mr. Howe sees many objections to. Were 
such a union effected, it must be obvious that the powers given to the 
federal Government must be taken away from the local Governments. 
This would cause discontent, and, moreover, the people would never 
be satisfied to pay the expense of double Governments and Legisla- 
tures. So long as the colonies are protected by England federation 
is unnecessary ; and should, unfortunately, that connection cease, Mr. 
Howe may rest assured that there will be no second federal system 
in North America, unless indeed it be brought about by a separation 
between the free and Slave States. 

I have only to repeat, in conclusion, that believing as I do that the 
present colonial system is all that can be reasonably desired, and 
that the grievances stated by Mr. Howe have no existence, I think it 
much to be regretted that, at a time when public attention is absorbed 
with questions of paramount importance, there should be even a 
whisper of discontent from the colonies, and I am of opinion that Mr. 
Howe would have advanced the interests of Nova Scotia much more 
by displaying her great resources, and the stability of her institutions 
than by inducing people in England to believe that she aspires after 
an independent national existence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE HINCKS-MORIN ADMINISTRATION. 

Before proceeding further in my notices of the various measures in 
the carrying of which I took part, I think it convenient that I 
should give an account of the circumstances which led to the forma- 
tion of anew Administration in the year 1851. The Session which 
was held during that year was the last of the third Parliament of 
United Canada. The Court of Chancery had been recently remod- 
elled by an Act introduced by Attorney-General Baldwin, and which 
is in force at the present day, although, probably, amended in minor 
details. When first established, there was a single judge, while, by 
Mr. Baldwin's Act, there were three, a Chancellor and two Vice-Chan- 
cellors. Mr. William Lyon Mackenzie and several Reformers, who 
occasionally followed his lead, had always been hostile to the Court 
and soon after his election for the County of Haldimand he brought 
forward a proposition for its abolition, which, to the surprise of the 
Ministers, was supported by the Conservative members of the House, 
although when the same_parly obtained power, some three years 
later, its leaders never attempted to carry their proposal into 
effect. Under these circumstances, the aid which they rendered to 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie can only be looked on as a factious attempt to 
embarrass the Government, and which was, unfortunately, but too 
successful. A majority of the Upper Canadian members voted for 
the abolition of the Court of Chancery, in 1851, although, between 
that and 1884, I am unaware that any similar proposal has been 
made. The vote led to the resignation of Mr. Baldwin, not, how- 
ever, on the principle of its being necessary to have " a double 
majority," but because he found himself abandoned by a large number 
of the members of the legal profession. His advice to his colleagues 
from Upper Canada was to remain in the Government. About this 
time the leader of the Government, Mr. Lafontaine, took a step 
which caused serious embarrassment. He announced in his place in 
the House his intention of withdrawing from public life after the 
close of the Session. Let it be imagined for one moment what the 
consequences to the party, supporting the present Government in 
Canada, would be if Sir John Macdonald were to announce in his 
place his intention of retiring from public life after the close of 
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the Session. But two other circumstances have to be borne in mind : 
first, that a general election was about to take place, and, secondly, 
that the Liberal party was on the verge of that disruption, which took 
place soon afterwards. It was well known that Mr. Rolph and Mr. 
Malcolm Cameron were opposed to the Government, and they were 
ably supported by their organ, the North American, then controlled, 
and I beheve edited, by the Hon. Wm. Macdougall. The Globe, 
edited by the late Hon. George Brown, which had been from the 
period of the formation of the Ministry its recognized organ in 
Toronto, scarcely concealed its disaffection after Mr. Brown's defeat 
in Haldimand by Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, who had also a following of 
his own, and who had just succeeded in ejecting Mr. Baldwin, the 
recognized leader of the Liberals, from office. Such was the position 
of the Upper Canada Liberal party when Mr. Lafontaine made an 
announcement, for which I have never been able to find a precedent. 
It is a fact within the knowledge of many living men that active 
negotiations were constantly taking place between leading Reformers 
belonging to the different sections, to which I have referred — the 
avowed object having been to restore harmony. I was myself in a 
peculiarly embarrassing position. I was the senior member of the 
Administration from Upper Canada, and Mr. Price who held a port- 
folio had likewise announced his intention of withdrawing from the 
Government at an early day. Mr. Lafontaine, under the circum- 
stances which I have stated, did not fill up Mr. Baldwin's office, and, 
except Mr. Sandfield Macdonald, who, though Solicitor-General, was 
not in the Cabinet, my only colleague was the Hon. James Morris, 
who was in the Legislative Council, and who had very recently joined 
the Government as Postmaster General. It was of course impos- 
sible for any one to judge what course would be taken by the Gover- 
nor-General when Mr. Lafontaine should formally tender his resigna- 
tion. As a new election was about to take place His Excellency 
might have selected his first Minister, either from Lower Canada or 
from Upper Canada Conservatives, or from any one of the various 
sections under which the Reformers were ranged. I was not only 
the senior member of the Cabinet after Mr. Lafontaine's resignation, 
but the wing of the Reformers to which I belonged had been in cor- 
dial alliance with the great majority of the Lower Canada Represen- 
tatives, who were strongly opposed to the other sections, to which I 
have already referred. It was naturally expected, after Mr. Lafon- 
taine's public announcement of his determination to resign after the 
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Session, that he would carry it speedily into effect. The Session 
closed on 30th August, 1851, but no sign was made by the leader of 
the Government, who had then taken up his residence in Montreal. 
After waiting several weeks, during which the party was getting into 
a state of disorganization, without it being in our power to take a 
single step to restore harmony, Mr. Morris and I came to the deter- 
mination to tender our resignations, which we did forthwith, and 
this of course led to the immediate breaking up of the Administration, 
whereupon the Earl of Elgin sent for me and entrusted me with the 
task of forming a new one. I at once put myself in communication 
with Mr. Morin, who had been Speaker of the House in the last 
Parliament, and we had no difficulty in agreeing on a programme 
embracing the secularization of the Clergy Reserves, the increase of 
the Representation, the extension of the franchise, the abolition of 
the seigniorial tenure, the extension of the principle of election to 
the Legislative Council, and the encouragement of railway enterprises. 
It was understood that it would be absolutely necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to be strengthened in the House of Assembly. For some 
time, indeed more than a year, the only member of the Administra- 
tion from Lower Canada had been Mr. Lafontaine himself, while Mr. 
Morris was the only member from Upper Canada in the Legislative 
Council. I have had reason to believe that it was not at the time 
clearly understood by the public why Mr. Morin did not offer port- 
folios to Mr. Lafontaine's old colleagues, Mr. Leslie and Mr. Bourret, 
and it seems proper to explain that the sole cause was the necessity, 
in his opinion, of obtaining more support in the House of 
Assembly. Of the five members from Lower Canada in the new 
Ministry two.Messrs. Caron and Tache, were in the Council, and three, 
Messrs. Morin, Drummond and Young, in the Assembly. After the 
explanation I have already given of the state of the Reform party in 
Upper Canada it can readily be imagined that my task was not an 
easy one. I felt the absolute necessity of making an effort to effect 
a reconcihation with that section of the Reformers who had been 
led, without, as I contend, just cause, to entertain suspicions as to the 
intentions of the Government, and especially in regard to the Clergy 
Reserves. When I come to treat that question I shall explain my 
views more fully. Meantime I had to consider the best mode of 
filling up the four seats at my disposal. The Hon. James Morris, a 
member of the Legislative Council, had been for several months in 
the Cabinet, and it seemed almost a matter of course that he should 
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be invited to join me, and he was tlie first to whom I applied. Mr. 
Sanfield Macdonald had been Solicitor General in the previous 
Administration, and was likewise, I thought, fairly entitled to a seat 
in the new Cabinet ; but I was strongly impressed with the conviction 
that his sympathies were much more with those Reformers who 
were designated " Clear Grits " than with those who had been cordial 
adherents of Mr. Baldwin and myself. I am now writing my own 
convictions at a time when I was placed in the responsible position 
of having to form a Government, and I frankly admit that, 
while most anxious to bring about a reconciliation among 
Reformers, I was deeply impressed with the conviction that 
it was indispensably necessary that I should have at least one col- 
league on whose cordial support I could place implicit rehance. 
There were at that time three gentlemen belonging to the Reform 
party, all of the legal profession, who had enjoyed the entire con- 
fidence of Mr. Baldwin, and, I may add, of the Administration 
generally, — I refer to Sir W. B. Richards, the late Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, the late Hon. John Ross, and Mr. Joseph C. Mor- 
rison, at present Judge of the Court of Appeal of Ontario. In all 
three gentlemen I had implicit confidence, and, personally, I would 
have been satisfied with any one of them as a colleague, but I was 
determined to have at least one colleague, in whom I had perfect 
confidence. I have not referred to Mr. Brown, because, owing to 
the course which he had thought it his duty to take, it would have 
been simply impossible to have obtained the concurrence of my 
Lower Canadian colleagues to his appointment. It will be seen, 
before I close these remarks, what difficulty I had in effecting the 
arrangements which were ultimately agreed upon. My first choice 
fell on Mr. Richards, and I ought to add that my feeling was so 
strong as to the importance of soliciting his co-operation that nothing 
would have induced me to seek the support of those who had been 
trying to destroy the Government had it driven me into neglecting 
the just claims of those who had been its most cordial supporters. 
Among those supporters Mr. Richards held the most prominent 
place, and I never for a moment hesitated as to the propriety of 
using every effort to secure his assistance. I had but one other vacant 
place, and I determined, if possible, that it should be- filled by Dr. 
Rolph. My belief was, that the appointment of Dr. Rolph and of 
Mr. Sanfield Macdonald would be acceptable to the clear Grit sec- 
tion of the Liberals, and that Mr. Richards would be equally 
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acceptable to the steadfast supporters of the late Administration, 
while the retention of office by Mr. Morris and myself would be 
looked on as a matter of course. I had next to consider the distri- 
bution of offices. These were three in number. As Mr. Morris and I 
were desirous of retaining the offices which we had previously held, 
I arrived at the conclusion that the best arrangement would be for 
Mr. Macdonald to take the Crown Lands, Dr. Rolph the Presidency 
of the Council, and Mr. Richards the Attorney-Generalship, and I 
proceeded to carry out this programme. Mr. Morris was at Brock- 
ville, where Mr. Sanfield Macdonald was also engaged on profes- 
sional duty, and personal communication was impossible. I was 
obliged to communicate with Mr. Macdonald through Mr. Morris, 
while I myself had personal communication with Dr. Rolph. I have 
already stated the ministerial programme agreed to by Mr. Morin 
and myself, and I have only further to remark that it was deemed 
satisfactory by all the parties concerned, and was not an' element of 
controversy. The difficulties were entirely personal. Mr. Mac- 
donald insisted on his right to the Attorney-Generalship, because he 
had been Solicitor-General in an Administration which had ceased to 
exist. This pretension I could not recognize. I need scarcely 
remark that members of the legal profession have repeatedly filled 
such offices as that offered to Mr. Macdonald, and that I had good 
ground for believing that, without reference to party politics, Mr. 
Richards would be more acceptable to the bar than Mr. Sanfield 
Macdonald. I was forced to exercise my own judgment on the 
matter, and I decided, rightly or wrongly, on asking Mr. Richards to 
accept the Attorney-Generalship and Mr. Macdonald the Crown 
Lands. To Dr. Rolph I offered the Presidency of the Council, but 
was met by an assurance that his political friends expected that Mr. 
Cameron would have a seat in the Cabinet, and that he could not 
accept the office without him. I had no objection whatever to Mr. 
Cameron, as I explained to Dr. Rolph, but I had only five offices 
at my disposal, and I was determined to insist on Mr. Richards taking 
fine of them. While the negotiation was pending at Toronto, I 
received a telegram, from Brockville from Mr. Morris that Mr. Mac- 
donald would take nothing but the Attorney-Generalship. I at 
once informed Dr. Rolph that I would be happy to offer a seat in 
the Cabinet to Mr. Cameron, but, as I had an objection to his taking 
the Crown Lands, I would endeavour to get Mr. Morris to take that 
department, and allow Mr. Cameron to be Postmaster General. To 
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this arrangement Dr. Rolph had no objection, and I lost no time in 
communicating with Mr. Morris, who, to my great disappointment, 
desired to retain his office of Postmaster General. I confess that I 
was so annoyed at this difficulty that I at once determined to give 
the Crown Lands to the Hon. John Ross, who was in the Legislative 
Council, and to offer the Solicitor-Generalship, which he was to have 
taken, to Mr. Joseph Curran Morrison. I went to see Lord Elgin 
with this programme, and, after a long conversation, I adopted his 
advice to get over the difficulty in another way, viz., by placing Dr. 
Rolph in the Crown Lands and Mr. Cameron in the Presidency of 
the ("ouncil. I need scarcely observe that there was a strong prejudice 
against Dr. Rolph, owing to his having been implicated in the rebel- 
lion, and Lord Elgin argued that public opinion assigned a much 
greater importance to the office of President of the Council tha 
really belonged to it, and that, if filled by Dr. Rolph, it would be im- 
agined that he exercised more influence in the Government than he 
really did. Such an arrangement would enable Mr. Morris to remain 
in the Government, and thus retain an influence which we were all 
satisfied was very great. I confess that I had not thought of this 
mode of escaping from the difficulty, and I at once made the pro- 
posal to Dr. Rolph, who, I am bound to acknowledge, was, through- 
out, most anxious to remove all difficulties of a personal character. 
After authorizing Dr. Rolph to write to Mr. Cameron, I thought 
that all impediments had been removed, but I was soon undeceived. 
Mr. Cameron had during his opposition to the Government affirmed 
on several occasions that the office of President of the Council was 
a sinecure, and he consequently would not accept it. I own that I 
thought it rather inconsistent to refuse to fill a sinecure office, but at 
the same time to be responsible for its being filled by a colleague. 
However, as the chief difficulty was that Mr. Cameron wanted more 
work for the same salary, it was determined to take the opportunity 
of establishing a Bureau of Agriculture, and to attach it to the Presi- 
dency of the Council. This simple expedient proved satisfactory and 
Mr. Cameron accepted office. As I have been repeatedly attacked 
for having slighted Mr. Sanfield Macdonald, I have thought it proper 
to enter into a good deal of detail as to the grounds on which I acted, 
and it will appear that I ran the risk of losing the assistance both of 
Dr. Rolph and Mr. Malcolm Cameron, in order to satisfy what I still 
think the just claims of Mr. Macdonald. I shall here insert three 
letters \vhich I received during the negotiation, from the late Hon. 
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James Morris, dated 6th, loth and 13th October. On the 9th Mr. 
Morris had been in Toronto. The last letter refers to my proposal, 
adverted to in my narrative, to offer the Post Office to Mr. Cameron, 
Mr. Morris taking the Crown Lands. 



(Copy,) 

Brockville, 6th Oct., 1851. 

My Dear Sir, — Your note of Saturday is received, and I regret the delay, 
although unavoidable, which has been occasioned by sending for Mr. Morin, who, 
I am afraid, will refuse to coalesce with the clear Grits, and unless that section of 
the Reform party is repres^ftte^ in Sthe Cabinet we shall go to the Polls shorn of 
one-third of our power. / f 

I enclose our Alphab^, in case you may have lost your copy, and I will thank 
you to keep me advised of your progress. I will leave to-morrow for Quebec re- 
maining in Montreal on Wednesday at St. Lawrence Hall. 

I write in great haste to catch the boat. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. MORRIS. 

Hon. F. Hincks. 

Brockville, loth Oct., 185 1. 
My Dear Sir, — The mail boat was disabled about eight miles above this place, 

and as I came to town in a skiff did not hear of my arrival until after I had 

seen Macdonald. Although ignorant of the nature of the change in your arrange- 
ments I do not consider that the perusal of your letter by Macdonald can possibly 
be attended with evil consequences, inasmuch as he is determined to accept of no 
office but the Attorney Generalship — and inferring from what fell from you yester- 
day that you are indisposed to lose him, I think that you will find it necessary to 
come to his terms. 

I said all that I could in support of your letter but I soon discovered that it was 
idle to plead with a person whose mind was irrevocably made up. When a man 
talks of being sacrificed and of entering the Assembly as an independent member, 
his feelings can easily be understood, and it requires not the power of divination to 
foresee the course which his independence will prompt him to pursue. When I in- 
timated that Ross might get the Crown Lands he replied promptly, let him take 
the ofiSce by all means, my determination cannot be changed. It is my duty to 
say to you that the appointment of Macdonald will not be unpopular among our 
friends generally. Crane, I find, takes very strong ground in his favor. 
Richards manifests the best possible spirit. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. MORRIS. 
Hon. F. Hincks, 
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Brockville, 13th Oct., 1851. 

My Dear Sir, — Macdonald left for Cornwall yesterday with a sad heart, after 
having declined the Solicitor Generalship in the most emphatic manner. I really 
felt keenly for liim, and I hope the day is not distant when it will be in your power 
to soothe his wounded spirit. 

I feel a delicacy in saying much regarding my own position, but I am inclined 
to believe that on considering the matter you will think with our friends that the 
public interest will be best promoted by niy continuance in my present office. 
Take my word for it that Cameron is infinitely better qualified for the Crown 
Lands than for the Post Office Department, and, should a clamour be raised on his 
appointment to the former office, it would not be less were he appointed to ihe lat- 
ter, and in either case it would proceed from those by whom we may expect to be 
assailed. 

Pray do not lose sight of the enclosed from Gait, it only reached me yesterday — 
you will see Richards to-morrow. 

Some things are pressing and I must go below to-morrow or on Wednesday — I 
suppose I shall have a few days there before the new appointments appear. 

Boat here. 

Truly yours, 

J. M. 



I shall now place before my readers a correspondence with a rismg 
French-Canadian statesman, whose aid to the Government it was 
thought desirable to procure, if possible. I refer to the Hon. Joseph 
Cauchon, who has since filled several important poHtical situations. 
At that time, after due consideration, it was agreed that the office of 
Assistant Secretary should be made political, like that of Solicitor 
General, and in accordance with English practice. The corres- 
pondence requires no comment, and is chiefly interesting as proving 
how difficult it was to maintain that harmony between the two sections 
of the United Province which I, for one, believed to be for the interest 
of both. 



MR. HINCKS AND MR. CAUCHON. 

Quebec, 30th Oct., 1851. 

Dear Sir,— I am authorized to offer for your acceptance the Office of Assistant 
Secretary for Lower Canada, and I hope that you will afford your valuable assist- 
ance to the present Administration m that Department. 

Believe me, <Sr=c., 

Signed, F. HINCKS. 

Joseph Cauchon, Esq., M.P. 
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Quebec, 31st October, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — I thank you most sincerely for the offer you make me of the office 
of Assistant Provincial Secretary for Lower Canada. If I rightly understand the 
views of the Administration, the office is intended to be a political one, and I should 
be expected to have a seat in the Assembly. This, at least, is the way in which 
I understand it, for under no circumstances would I accept any oiifice which would 
separate me from my constituents and take me out of public life. 

I regret to have to tell you that I cannot accept this office, because I have not 
confidence in the present Administration, although, under other circumstances and 
conditions of being, many of its members (among whom I have much pleasure in 
reckoning yourself) would have my entire confidence and my most cordial support. 
It is painful to me to be compelled to say to friends whom I could have wished to 
support with the same constancy and the same devotion as heretofore, that their 
error places the most important interests of the country in jeopardy. In this pain- 
ful task I find some consolation in believing that, with some of them at least, this 
error is neither one of the heart nor of the conscience. Their irreproachable past 
conduct, their five-and-twenty years of devotion, their long and constant sacrifices, 
their self-denial — which has passed into a proverb — protect them from all suspicion 
on the part of their country, and will cause them to float, pure and intact, among 
the wreck to which their error may lead. Be assured that I fully understand that, 
besides the sacred obligation of the citizen to prefer the good of his country before 
all things, and to desire it towards all and against all, he has another obligation, 
which comes next after the former — that of not sacrificing, when the sacrifice is 
unnecessary, men who may, under other circumstances, render eminent services to 
their country. Public men at once able and upright are everywhere too rare to 
allow of its being other than a crime to subject them, without legitimate cause, to 
public distrust and dislike. 

The expression of my sentiments may therefore, be not only calm, — as it ought 
to be when matters so important are under discussion, — but friendly and sympathe- 
tic, if you do not repulse the feeling. 

Called upon, in conjunction with Mr. Morin, to re-construct the Cabinet, upon 
the resignation of Mr. Lafontaine, you have sought a basis for your Administration 
where it was not to be found, without reflecting that, under existmg circumstances, 
the substance and real strength of the party was not be found there, nor, conse- 
quently, the first element and corner-stone of the edifice, which you have begun to 
construct at the roof instead of the foundation. This mistake, the most serious that 
could be made, could not but produce errors and mistakes without number. It at 
once endangered the very principle of our being, that moral force which has hither- 
to been regarded as indestructible, and which depended much more upon its con- 
tinual affirmation, than upon numbers. This force runs the risk of perishing, in 
ceasing to affirm its own existence, and in allying itself to a thing which existed 
only in the agonies of dissolution, and which it sought to save by the communica- 
tion of its own vitality, by a self-sacrifice amounting to self-destruction. This force 
has no other way of being itself preserved than by affirming itself against you as a 
government. Such, at least, is my painful but profound conviction. 
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The Liberal party of Upper Canada, to which that of Lower Canada allied itself 
in 1 84 2, and has invariably supported in its good and in its evil fortunes, is now 
not only divided against itself, but troubled and menaced in its very existence, to 
so great a degree that you have been compelled to court the bitterest enemies of 
the late Administration, of which you were a distinguished member. You have 
sought out, in order to make ministers, the men who have hitherto preached im- 
practicable doctrines, social, political and financial. Acknowledging by your acts 
that you no longer existed as a party in Upper Canada, you have turned for suc- 
cour to a bad principle, which you once combated with me. In submitting your- 
self to this humiliating condition, you have had to accept men, whom the party, 
with you, had rejected as dangerous. It is better at once to come to names. Mr. 
Cameron left the Administration in the autumn of 1849, o" '^^ pretext that the 
office of Second Commissioner of Public Works, which he held, was a sinecure, and 
that his colleagues refused to carry out other measures of retrenchment. He men- 
tioned especially the office of President of the Executive Council. It was after this 
that the situation last mentioned was filled by a member of the Cabinet, being the 
head of a Department, and the retrenchment effected. Mr. Cameron left the 
Administration on the pretext I have just mentioned, but his colleagues asserted 
that the true cause of his resignation was to be sought in their refusal to give him 
the office of Commissioner of Crown Lands, and not elsewhere ; the motives for 
their refusal were not concealed. For my own part, I have no personal dislike to 
Mr. Cameron ; I entertain, on the contrary, as is well known, esteem and friend- 
ship for him. But I form my opinion of things as they appear before the country, 
where considerations of personal friendship are of no account. What, then, are 
the facts ? Mr. Cameron, who asserted in 1849 that he had left his colleagues, 
because they refused to save the salary either of the Second Commissioner of Public 
Works, or that of the President of the Executive Council, consents to make part 
of your Administration, retaining both these offices, and re-establishing that last 
mentioned for his own advantage. He might be Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
but to that, in your opinion, the same obstacle exists as in 1849 > and to avoid what 
you doubtless consider a serious danger, you re-establish for him the office which 
he called a sinecure in 1849. Such is the man whom, in consequence of what, in 
your eyes at least, is a matter of public necessity, you have placed in the Council of 
his Sovereign, beside yourself, one of the Ministers of 1849. 

I stated, a little while ago, that you had courted a bad principle. If it were 
simply bad, I should not complain of it ; but it is dangerous and pernicious in its 
consequences. It is the same principle which I have combated and am combat- 
ing with all my force in Lower Canada, and against which moderate and con- 
scientious men of all parties in Europe have united. Clear Gritism is, in my 
opinion, neither more nor less than Socialism, and Socialism of the worst kind, 
ardently desiring the destruction of our institutions, and expressing this desire, 
without blushing, every hour of the day, through the medium of its press. By 
introducing it into the Government you admit, in the first place, that it forces itself 
upon you, and is powerful enough to command the position you give it. This is 
an admission which ought, for no consideration, to have been made. And next, 
you admit that it is good and acceptable as an element of government. You give 
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it an existence by authority, and furnish the justification, nay, more, the glorifi- 
cation of its principle. Will not the Socialists whom we have repulsed in Lower 
Canada, and who are incomparably less destructive than those of the Upper Pro- 
vince, and yet, whom we have combated as dangerous characters, have a right to 
say : " You are not sincere ; you want to govern for the sake of getting your 
salaries ; — for, if our principle is bad and dangerous in Lower Canada, it must be 
equally so in Upper Canada. If your intention is to deal in politics after the 
fashion of Richelieu, who crushed Protestantism in France and supported it in 
Germany, say so frankly, in order that the country may know and judge. Besides, 
if this principle is strong enough to force itself upon you, it does not do so for the 
sake of renouncing itself, and will employ its force (before which you have yielded 
up your own) to extend itself in Lower as well as Upper Canada. And even if it 
should not, like all other principles, good or bad, seek to gain strength and to 
extend itself, it will not the less furnish the same principle with a justification and 
an authoritative existence, and right to extend itself in Lower Canada. 

To this you will doubtless reply that I am an alarmist and exaggerate matters ; 
that the men to whom I allude are no more Socialists, or, if you will. Clear Grits, 
than I am ; and that, on coming into the Ministry, they have abandoned the 
platforms with which, two years ago, they favoured the public. If they have done 
this, they have nowhere done it publicly ; and, as regards any moral effect, they 
might as well not have done it at all. Nor could they do it, because it would have 
ruined their prospects. They have, therefore, brought their principles with them 
into power ; in the opinion of the whole country they have been brought into 
power by that principle. The step you have yourself taken, and their journals, 
tell you plainly enough what is their position in the government and what your 
own is. 

If they had renounced the principle which has made them what they are, they 
■would have been simply contemptible, for they would have agitated the country, 
and troubled the public mind, for the mere purpose of obtaining place. They are 
too able to put themselves in this position, for they know that the people, who 
gain nothing by the salaries which they pay to public men, and who give them their 
confidence and support in so far only as they believe them to be sincere ; in so far 
only as they see in them the personification of the principle which they believe to 
be good, — would repudiate them, and that they would fall for ever under the blow 
they would receive from the collective will of the public. They, therefore, are 
and will continue to be the leaders of the political school which they have created, 
as the daily articles of their avowed organs bear witness ; and you yourself who 
have called them into power will be the first victim of your error, while the prin- 
ciple which brought you into power will probably -be involved in your ruin . 

On the other hand, if, in identifying yourself with Clear Gritisin, yon are not 
cherishing a viper, but if by reason of the pains and travail of dissolution in which 
its elements are now labouring, you should be vanquished with it, and with us, in 
the contest against our ancient adversaries in Upper and Lower Canada, then, as I 
have before told you, the moral force of the party, that force with which every 
reasonable political element might, in case of need, have coalesced, under condi- 
tions of being which you yourself deemed possible during the now last session, — 

B 
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that force would be lost without hope of return. If the victory were obtained 
against it, this would prove the possibility of governing without it. But, I reper t 
again, you have scattered this force to the four winds of heaven. You have sacri- 
ficed it to doclrines the object of which is, the destruction both of you and of us. 

This is not all. By allying yourself to a bad principle, and allowing it to force 
certain men upon you, who in their turn, have compelled you to create sinecures, 
and created embarrassment in Lower Canada, you have made five Upper Can- 
adian ministers ; and to satisfy the public susceptibility, it became necessary to 
make five also for Lower Canada. But there were, as all the world knows, only 
four departments for each section of the province, and you had to go to Mr. Caron, 
as if to say :— " The Chariot of State is complete ; to satisfy the demands of some 
of those who are to ride in it, we have put a useless wheel to the fore end of the 
machine ; if we do not put one also at the hinder end the public would be scan- 
dalized. Will you be this hindmost wheel ? " 

If Mr. Caron had come into the Administration under other circumstances I 
should have had the greatest pleasure in seeing him there, and he would have had 
my fullest support. 

When Mr. Lafontaine was called upon to form an Administration in 1842, he 
was brought into power by a political principle, common to all the Liberals of 
Lower Canada, and I, for one, would never have wished to see him arrive at power 
on any other terms. But as it was undeniable that the Union Act had been carried 
for the purpose of crushing the French Canadians as a race. Sir Charles Bagot felt 
the necessity of stating in a public document, that the advent of the French Can- 
adians to power was a measure of justice and of restoration of their rights. And 
that in order that this justice and restoration might be real, this race, theretofore 
excluded by Act of the Imperial Parliament, ought, when the party of which it 
formed the basis in Lower Canada was called into power, to have a share in the 
administration proportionate, as nearly as possible, to its numbers. Any thing short 
of this would have been injustice and exclusion. But the conduct of Sir Charles 
Bagot was applauded as equitable by all those of other origins professing the same 
political principles ; and this precedent, as you know as well as I do, has been since 
followed in the construction of every Liberal Administration. 

If, by reason of any peculiar circumstances, or after the close of a long constitu- 
tional struggle, certain men, eminent for their talents, had become, as it were, 
necessary to the position attained by the triumph of the Liberal party, I should see 
without objection and even with pleasure, the names of such men take the place 
of those of French Canadians. But you cannot say that such is now the condition 
of the party. Out of four members of the Administration for Lower Canada, there 
were three French Canadian names, and one of these is now superseded by a name of 
British origin, and this, too, in a department the other head of which is also of the 
same origin. I mean the department of Public Works. This, and I say it with 
regret, is what the Tory Administration never did in its worst day ; for if, under that 
Administration, Mr. Robinson was the first, M. Casgrain was the second Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. 

1 know that as a reason for this unfortunate change it is alleged to be desirable 
that the ministerial responsibility should be thrown as much as possible upon mem- 
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bers of the elective hon=;e. But, then, why do you take two ministers out of the 
Legislative Council, and replace one of them by another in the same house? Per- 
haps because his French name was found useful for the purpose of soothing the 
public susceptibility. It has also been said, — " Mr. Drummond is a French Can- 
adian ; he is one by alliance, and in his affections and feelings." I contest nothing 
of this, and I am pleased to see him in the Administration ; but I should like to see 
him in it as representing what he was taken to represent in 1848, when he was 
appointed Solicitor General — the British origin. He cannot have the double 
faculty of representing one origm to-day and another to-morrow, and besides, if 
feelings are to be the standard in this matter, Mr. Drummond would be precisely 
in the same position with all those of British origin who are with the French Can- 
adians in heart and feeling, and whose political principles are theirs. You know 
that it has been my constant policy to avoid distinctions of origin, and to combat 
with all my power against national prejudices ; but I cannot forget that there is a 
public susceptibility on this point which must be respected for fear of a greater 
evil. 

You have taken, for the purpose of making a minister of him, a man out of 
public life, and who has only belonged to the Liberal party for a few years past. 
The usual course is to take ministers from among men who can bring with them a 
greater or less amount of public influence. But here on the contrary, a man is 
made a minister in order to give him influence and to enable him to get elected. 
It would seem that the Administration has come to the aid of the merchants of 
Montreal, and is desirous of getting rid of a candidate belonging to the Liberal 
party, but repudiated by them. 

Trusting that you will pardon the numerous erasures which occur in this letter, 
by reason of the haste in which it is written, I subscribe myself, with the greatest 
consideration. 

Your very humble servant, 

(Signed), JOSEPH CAUCHON. 

The Hon. F. Hincks, 

Inspector General, Quebec. 



Quebec, November 3, 185 1. 

Dear Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st ultimo ; 
and regret to learn from it that you decline accepting the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary for Lower Canada, which I was authorised to offer you, on the ground of your 
want of confidence in the present Administration. As you have entered at some 
length into the reasons which have induced you to incur the .serious responsibility 
of taking a, course calculated, so far as your influence extends, to damage the 
Administration, I feel it my duty, both to my colleagues and to the entire party 
with which I have the honour to act, to offer some remarks on your letter. Before 
doing so, allow me to say that I entirely appreciate the friendly spirit in which that 
letter is conceived towards me personally, as well as to the greater number of my 
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colleagues ; and that I desire to adopt a similar tone in discussing the various sub- 
jects which you have brought under consideration. I gather from your letter that 
you object to the course taken by my Honourable colleague, Mr. Morin, and my- 
self, in the re-construction of the Cabinet, on three distinct grounds : 1st. That we 
have admitted into the Government, socialism of the worst kind (m» socialism de la 
pire esphe) ; that we have admitted that it is acceptable and good, as 
an element of Government {qu'il est acceptable ei ban comnie element 
dc Gouvernemenf). 2d. That we have admitted Mr. Cameron into the Cabinet as 
Chairman of the Committees of Council, that gentleman having resigned in 1849 — 
35 he alleged — because the Government of that day would not abolish the same 
office, as well as that of Assistant Commissioner of Public Works; that we have 
thus re-established, for Mr. Cameron's benefit, an office which he called a sinecure 
in 1849. 'i^- That the French Canadian influence in the Administration has been 
lessened under the new arrangement, and especially in the substitution of Mr. 
Young for Mr. Bourret in the department of Public Works. Such, as 1 under- 
stand your letter, are the grounds on which you consider the present Administra- 
tion unworthy of confidence. I shall, I trust, be excused if I dismiss very briefly 
the first, and most important, of your accusations. I deny, most emphatically, 
that any countenance has been given to socialism by the present Administration, or 
by any member of it ; or that you are at all warranted in making such an imputa- 
tion. Having been charged by the Governor General with the re-construction of 
the Upper Canada section of the Administration, from which two of my former 
colleagues had withdrawn, it became my duty to seek such assistance as would 
ensure for it, if possible, an increased amount of public confidence. I had reason 
to know that a general desire existed among the members of the Liberal party in 
Upper Canada, that differences of opinion on minor points should be sunk ; and 
that they should co-operate cordially together at the approaching elections ; and I 
had likewise reason to know that the presence of the Hon. Mr. Rolph in the 
Cabinet would be generally acceptable to my political friends. Having been in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Rolph for nearly twenty years, I may be presumed 
to be better acquainted with his political views than you can possibly be ; and I 
know that you do him great injustice when you describe him as a socialist. It is, 
however, more particularly to Mr. Cameron that you refer, when you say that we 
have accepted men previously rejected, as dangerous {jious avez du accepter des 
hommes que le parti avec vous avail repoussi comme dangereux). I am not aware of 
any circumstance connected with Mr. Cameron's withdrawal from the late Govern- 
ment that could warrant such an imputation. Mr. Cameron's withdrawal was 
entirely voluntary ; and I certainly have never heard of his being charged by any 
one with having a leaning to socialist doctrines, or with being a "dangerous" 
politician. There are no other members of the Government against whom you can 
venture to insinuate an accusation of socialism, I must leave to your own calmer 
judgment, as well as to the dispassionate public opinion of your fellow country- 
men, whether, upon mere suspicion, for which you have not even the shadow 
of foundation, you can be held excusable in abandoning men to whose integrity of 

character you have borne such strong testimony in the following words : '• Leur 

passe satis reproche, leur devouement de vingt-cinq annees, leur longs et constants 
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sacrifices, leur abnigation si connue qu'elle est devenu proverbiale, les garantissent 
de tout soupfon aux yeux du pays et les feront surnager purs et intacts sur les debris 
du naufrage auquel leur erreur pourrd conduire." I proceed to the consideration 
of the circumstances connected with Mr. Cameron's retirement from office under 
the late Administration, as bearing on the new arrangements. Vou say, that 
according to Mr. Cameron's own statement he retired in 1849, because the Ad- 
ministration would not abolish the useless offices of Assistant Commissioner of 
Public Works, and President of the Executive Council, and that he has again taken 
office without the abolition of the former, while the latter has been re-established 
for his own benefit. I believe that I am correct in asserting that Mr. Cameron 
himself grounded his resignation specially on the refusal to abolish the Assistant 
Commissionership of Public Works. It is true that he afterwards expressed him- 
self strongly on the subject of the Presidency of the Council. It must, however, 
be borne in mind, that Mr. Cameron's objection was made to the political charac- 
ter of the Assistant Commissioner. The change subsequently made, by which 
one of the Engineers in the employment of Government, was required to act like- 
wise as Assistant Commissioner, may fairly be supposed to have removed Mr. 
Cameron's objection, which was made solely on the ground of economy. The 
practical effect of Mr. Killaly's appointment was the reduction of the establishment 
to the extent demanded by Mr. Cameron. With regard to the office of Chairman 
of the Committees of Council it is true that Mr. Cameron, on many occasions, 
objected to its continuance. I presume, however, that, as by an Act passed during 
the last Session of Parliament, the office was formally recognized, and a salary 
provided for it, and this with little, if any, opposition, Mr. Cameron and those 
with whom he had acted, did not feel that they would be justified in making its 
abolition a sine qud non. For my own part, I continue to believe, as I have ever 
done — my opinion being only strengthened by experience — that the office in ques- 
tion is one that may be filled or not, according to circumstances. Those who 
thoroughly appreciate our system of Government must be aware that the interest of 
the public must be best served by giving a certain latitude to those who are 
charged with the difficult task of forming an Administration. I admit that under 
certain circumstances, the of&ce in question may be filled up by the head of another 
Department, as it was in the last Administration ; but I contend, at the same time, 
that, under other circumstances it may be necessary to use it to obtain valuable 
assistance for the Government, and that should such be required the question of salary 
ought to be one of minor consideration. I must, however, be permitted to say, 
that in all your speculations as to the reasons which induced the fillingup of that office 
under the late arrangements, you are wholly mistaken. When it was determined 
by Mr. Morin and myself that the office should be offered to an Upper Canadian, 
it was not our intention to offer a seat in the Cabmet to Mr. Cameron ; nor had 
that gentleman anything whatever to do with the arrangement. You charge Mr. 
Morin and myself with forming an alliance with socialism ; and you affirm that 
the men brought into the Government to represent that doctrine have imposed 
upon us sinecures, and created embarrassments in Upper Canada, which have 
forced us to embarrass ourselves in Lower Canada, by bringing Mr. Caron into 
the Cabinet. My explanation must convince you how completely you have mis- 
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apprehended the motives which influenced Mr. Morin and myself to make the exist- 
ing arrangements. You must bear in mind that under the Administration preceding 
that formed by Mr. Lafontaine, the Speaker of the Legislative Council and the 
President of the Executive Council had each seats in the Cabinet ; the former office 
having been expressly made political by it. Mr. Lafontaine continued that arrange- 
ment, and Mr. Caron vifas by his advice appointed Speaker of the Council, vi'ith 
a seat in the Cabinet. At a subsequent period, in order to secure the continued 
services of Mr. Caron, whose appointment to the Bench had been contemplated, 
an arrangement was effected, intended to be merely temporary, under which that 
gentleman held the office of Speaker, without a seat in the Cabinet. This arrange- 
ment, as I have remarked was merely temporary to meet a particular exigency, 
and was not deemed a desirable one. According to what has been always con- 
sidered a convenient arrangement of the Cabinet, it has been resolved to distribute 
the offices so as, if possible, to have an equal number filled by gentlemen from 
each section of the Province. When considering with Mr. Morin the best mode 
of constructing the Government we found that there were eight Departments, the 
heads of which held seats in the last Cabinet ; there was besides the Speaker of 
the legislative Council, who might fairly be required to share the responsibilities 
of office, and who, in fact, had done so under the two former administrations. If 
the same distribution were to prevail as formerly. Upper Canada would be re- 
presented in the Government by the Inspector General, the Postmaster General, 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands, and the Attorney General, while Lower 
Canada would have the Secretary, the Receiver General, the Attorney General, 
the Chief Commissioner of Public Works, and the Speaker of the Legislative 
Council. I felt convinced that the people of Upper Canada would not be satisfied 
with such an arrangement, especially at a time when Lower Canada was about to 
obtain the additional influence of the Seat of Government. I claimed, therefore, 
that as there were five members in the Lower Canada section of the Cabinet, the 
office of Chairman of the Executive Council should be filled up by an Upper 
Canadian ; and Mr Morin found my demand so perfectly reasonable that he con- 
sented to it. The arrangement was made, to the best of my recollection, before 
any discussion took place as to the proposed incumbents. It was certainly always 
intended to obtain, if possible, the valuable assistance of Mr. Caron in the Cabinet, 
and it was justly supposed that no obstacle would be thrown in the way by him. 
So far, then, from your supposition being correct that Mr. Caron was brought 
into the Government because we were compelled to make a sinecure place for Mr. 
Cameron, the truth is, that we found nine principal offices, five of which had been 
filled by Lower Canadians, and we thought it desirable, in order to give Upper 
Canada its proper weight, to fill with an Upper Canadian an office sanctioned by 
Parliament, and which you at all events are not warranted in designating as a 
sinecure, since you not only supported the Act of last Session by which it was con- 
firmed, but you deliberately voted as a member of the Finance Committe against its 
abolition. I believe that many strong reasons might be urged in favour of main- 
taining the office of President of the Council, but this is not a convenient time for 
discussing the question. It is sufficient for me to express my belief that the very 
parties in Upper Canada who are loudest in their denunciation of me for having 
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recommended the filling up of the office in question, would have made even louder 
complaints had I consented to an arrangement under which Lower Canada would 
have had five principal offices (the Speaker being either in or out of the Cabinet) 
and Upper Canada only four. I had reason to know that the arrangements which 
existed prior to the late resignation, and which in Lower Canada, no doubt, were 
•ound quite satisfactory, gave great dissatisfaction in Upper Canada. It was urged 
that although there were actually in the Administration four members for each sec- 
tion of the Province, the two best offices — the Speakerships — were filled by Lower 
Canadians. It is most disagreeable to me to have to refer to these feelings of jealousy 
but you must be aware that I am charged by many with being under Lower Canada 
influence, and that I was bound to take care that in the new arrangements, full 
justice was done to that section of the Province whose interests were more pecu- 
liarly confided to me. It is true that an arrangement might have been effected that 
would have satisfied Upper Canada, without rendering it necessary to fill up the 
office of the Chairman of the Committees of Council. I might have demanded of 
Mr. Morin that as the office of Speaker of the Legislative Council had been filled 
for several years by a Lower Canadian, it should now be placed at my disposal to 
assist my arrangements. Had such a proposition as this been made or acceded to 
I am convinced it would have been far from acceptable to Lower Canada. It is 
clear from your letter that you are dissatisfied because in the new arrangements 
Upper Canada has been placed on a footing of equality, as regards offices, with 
Lower Canada. While on this topic I must beg you to understand that I do not 
consider it, by any means, indispensable that the ten offices should always be filled 
or that any objection ought to be made by either section of the Province to the 
other having a preponderance of members in the Cabinet. No one, I presume, in 
the present day, imagines for a moment that the policy of a Government is 
influenced by a majority of votes in a Cabinet, for whose acts each minister is held 
responsible. What I desire to impress on you is that, although for the sake of 
economy I would consent, as I did during the last two years, to see five out of the 
nine principal offices filled by Lower Canadians, I consider that Lower Canada 
has no right to complain if it be deemed advisable, in order to strengthen the 
Government, that a fifth member should be taken from Upper Canada. 

I proceed now to consider your third objection to the late arrangements, which 
is, that French Canadian influence has been diminished, and especially in the substi- 
tution of Mr. Young for Mr. Bourret. I can discover no point in your allusion to 
the communication addressed by Sir Charles Bagot to Mr. Lafontaine. At the 
period when that communication was made there was not a single French Cana- 
dian in the Administration, and the moral effect on the public mind was that a 
most influential section of the population was excluded from all influence in the 
government. It was never imagined that justice to the French Canadians consisted 
in there being any particular number of that race in the Cabinet, or that any par- 
ticular offices should be filled by gentlemen of that origin. It must be sufficiently 
obvious that if, in addition to all other difficulties to be surmounted, such narrow 
views as those urged in your letter were to influence public men, it would be almost 
impossible to effect any satisfactory arrangement. For instance, the Government 
must be deprived of the assistance of a gentleman peculiarly qualified from his pre- 
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vious pursuits to be at the head of the department of Public Works, because he 
happens not to be of French origin. It seems difficult to Imagine that any well- 
founded apprehension could be felt of injustice to the French Canadian race, when 
a gentleman of that origin was called on to advise the Governor General on the 
construction of the Lower Canada section of the Administration. There was 
infinitely more danger of a contrary feeling paining ground, and, most unquestion- 
ably, had the course indicated by you been adopted, there would have been general 
discontent among that portion of the Lower Canada population which is of British 
origin. I confess that I have been surprised to learn from your letter that any 
dissatisfaction had been felt with the late arrangements, owing to the alleged 
diminution of French Canadian influence. A candid consideration of facts must, 
I think, entirely remove this feehng, if, indeed, it exist at all. It so happens that 
precisely the same offices are held by Lower Canadians in the present as in the 
last Administration, while there are precisely the same relative number of gentle- 
men of French and of British origin. Prior to the late resignation, the Attorney- 
General, the Receiver General, the Speaker of the Legislative Council, and the 
Chief Commissioner of Pubhc Works were of French origin, while the Secretary 
and the Solicitor Central were of British origin. Under the new arrangements, 
the Receiver General, the Provincial Secretary, the Speaker of the Legislative 
Council and the Solicitor General will be of French origin, while the Attorney 
General and the Chief Commissioner of Pubhc Works will be of British origin, 
It is true, as you say, that there is no longer a French Canadian at the head of the 
Public Works, but it is equally true that the office of Provincial Secretary, an 
office second to none in importance and influence, is filled by a French Canadian. 
It is also true that, owing to the arrangements in the Law Department, the office of 
Solicitor General, which is not a Cabinet one, will be filled by a French instead of 
a British Canadian. This, after all, is the great grievance, which, in your opinion 
justifies you in withholding confidence from the Government, and in charging it 
with treating the French Canadians with injustice. To the substitution of Mr. 
Young for Mr. Leslie no objection could be made on the score of origin. Had the 
Attorney-General been a French Canadian, the relative position of the two races 
would have been precisely as it was under the last Administration. But to have 
effected such an arrangement it would have been necessary to, have placed the new 
Law officer over Mr. Drummond's head, leaving him still Solicitor General. I 
gather indeed, from your letter, that you would have insisted, had you been in 
Mr. Morin's place, with filling all the offices with French Canadians, except that 
of Attorney-General. You say that you approve of Mr. Drummond's being in the 
Administration, but that you would like to see him there representing British 
origin. The only object that I can see in endeavouring to secure the assistance of 
one or more gentlemen of British origin in the Administration is to obtain the 
support and confidence of the population ofthat origin, and to relieve the Govern- 
ment from the reproach of pointedly excluding them. No real friend of the French 
Canadians would have desired that Mr. Morin should have made his arrangements 
on the principle of excluding the British race, in the same way that the French 
Canadians were excluded at the period when Sir Charles Bagot's memorable com- 
munication was made. Now I contend that if the Lower Canada section of the 
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Cabinet had been arranged according to your suggestion, with Mr. Drummond as 
the only member of British origin, the universal opinion among the British popula- 
tion would have been that the Cabinet had been framed on a principle of exclusion. 
I gather from the concluding remarks in your letter, that you are under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Young has brought no influence to the Government. I must be per- 
mitted to express my entire dissent from this opinion ; I feel persuaded that the 
appointment has had the desired effect : that the commercial classes of Montreal 
and Quebec feel that the offer of a seat in the Cabinet to Mr. Young could have 
been made with no other object than to convince them that there was every desire 
on the part of the Government to afford the means of representing their wishes in 
the most satisfactory manner, and that there was every desire to meet their rtrason- 
able demands. I am not of your opinion that Mr. Young can properly be 
designated as " un homme place en dehors de la vie publique." It is true he had not 
been in Parliament, but the prominent part which he has taken during the last few 
years in promoting our great internal communications has made his name 
generally known to the public in all parts both of Upper and Lower Canada, as it 
is likewise extensively well-known in the United States, and even in England. 
His political views are known to be quite in harmony with those of 
the Administration, and he certainly is peculiarly qualified for the office 
which he has consented to take charge of. I believe that you are entirely mistaken 
in supposing that Mr. Young required the influence of office to obtain a seat in 
Parliament. I feel convinced that, had he thought proper to express a desire to 
be in Parliament, he would have had no difficulty in being returned. You appeal 
to me at the conclusion of your remarks on the subject of the injustice done to 
the French Canadian race, as follows : — " Vous savez que ma politique constaiite 
a ete d^ cviter les distinctions a'origine, et de combattre de toutes nies forces les prejuges 
nationaux." I freely acknowledge that I always gave you credit, up to the time 
when I read the letter now before me, for being superior to any narrow prejudices ; 
but I cannot, in candour, withhold from you my opinion that your recent conduct 
is calculated to excite those very prejudices which you profess to despise. In dis- 
cussing Mr. Young's appointment you have incidentally referred to the 
reason which prevented my honourable colleague, Mr. Morin, from seeking the 
assistance of Mr. Bourret in the new Administration. I cannot allow the 
opportunity to pass without a remark, especially as you have attempted to fasten 
on us a charge of inconsistency, in replacing a member of the Cabinet, having a 
seat in the Legislative Council, with a member taken from the same body. My 
previous remarks on the subject of the Speakership of the Legislative Council are 
a sufficient answer to this charge. It so happened that out of five principal 
offices held by Lower Canada in the last Administration four were held by 
members of the Legislative Council. It was deemed, both by Mr. Morin and 
myself, indispensable that, in the new arrangements, the Government should 
be strengthened in the House of Assembly. I need not assure you that every 
member of the late Administration entertained both for Mr. Leslie and Mr. 
Bourret sentiments of the highest esteem and respect, and that Mr. Morin fully 
participated in those sentiments. It was, however, deemed advisable to adopt as 
a principle in the reconstruction of the Cabinet that the number of Legislative 
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Councillors in the Administration should not exceed two for each section. One 
of the three must necessarily be the Speaker of the Council. You will therefore 
perceive that there was no inconsistency at all events in our arrangements. We 
required that two important departments, those of the Secretary and the PubKc 
Works, should be filled by members of the Commons House of Parliament. I 
feel that I have extended my remarks on your letter perhaps to an unreasonable 
length, and I cannot but express my regret that the nature of your objections to 
the late arrangements has been such that I have been compelled to discuss 
questions which I would much rather have avoided. My excuse mu^t be that you 
have to some extent based your declaration of want of confidence in the present 
Administration on what I must be permitted to call very narrow and unstates- 
manlike grounds. I have only in conclusion to repeat the expression of my regret, 
that you should have abandoned your political friends at a time when I conceive 
it to be the duty of every friend to a liberal but constitutional Government to give 
a cordial support to the present Administration. ^ 

I have the honor to be, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

F. HINCKS. 



Quebec, 8th Nov., 185 1. 

Dear Sir, — I wrote in my note of the 5th, in answer to yours of the 3rd, th.it 
this last sinned by omissions, and errors of facts and judgment, so important, that 
it rendered necessary an answer on my part. I demand permission to make this 
reply, preceding my observations by a succinct analysis of my letter of the 21st 
of last month. 

1st. Called to form an Administration, instead of resting, in the first place, on 
th&healthy portion of the party — the power which could alone give guarantees of 
stability, you went to find your basis in elements in a state of dissolution. You 
have sacrificed the power which can always save you, in any event, in order to 
give your hand to your most violent enemies. That is, according to me, your 
greatest error. 

2nd. You have made ministers of men who, up to this time, have preached social 
political and financial doctrines of impossible application. 

3rd. Acknowledging, thus, that you no longer existed as a party in Upper 
Canada, you went to ask for aid of an evil principle, which we have combated 
together. This principle has been imposed on you by men whom you rejected as, 
dangerous in 1849. These men, while entering into the Administration, have 
continued or created for themselves those places which they declared were sinecures 
in 1849. 

4th. You have accepted, as colleagues, men in whom you could place no 
confidence, and to whom you dared not, either in 1850 or in 1849, confide 
any important and responsible departments ; and this at the risk even, under 
the influence of the principle whose alliance you have coveted, of re-establishing 
for these men the situations which they denounced as sinecures in 1849. 
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5th. By admitting Clear Gritism in the Government, you have also admitted 
socialism, and that of the worst kind— socialism which longs for the destruction 
of our institutions, and which daily expresses this longing in its journals. You 
avow that it imposes itself, and that it is strong enough to command a position. 
This avowal ought to have been at all hazards avoided. You have thus again 
admitted that it was good and acceptable as an element of Government. 

6th. By accepting the principle in Upper Canada, you have given the oppor- 
tunity for its existence, you have justified and glorified it even in Lower Canada. 

7th. If you pretend that the men of whom I speak are not the chiefs of Clear 
Gritism, I answer : They have nowhere denied their partizans nor their pro- 
grammes. It is this principle, and this principle alone, which has borne them to 
power. In disavowing it they would ruin themselves. 

8th. By associating yourself with Clear Gritism, which is in the pangs of 
dissolution, and badly seated on its volcanic base, you have exposed the entire 
party to be beaten, and you lose, perhaps without resource, the power of which I 
spoke above — the power which, as you have yourself admitted in the house, 
during the last session, might connect itself at need with any reasonable political 
element . If we have been vanquished with that power it is a proof that govern- 
ment may proceed without that power. 

9th. This first error having made difficulties for you in Upper Canada, has 
also made them for you in Lower Canada. The five ministers for Upper Canada 
naturally forced on you five ministers from Lower Canada ; but as you had only 
four offices you were obliged to address yourself to Mr. Caron to make of him the 
fifth minister. 

loth. Not only did the French Canadians enter power in 1842, as a portion of 
the Liberal Lower Canadian party, but their admission to power by Sir Charles 
Bagot was a measure of justice and restoration. And in order that this justice 
and restoration might be complete they were bound to come to power, as much as 
possible according to their numbers. 

nth. You have chosen a man for the ministry who is not in public life ; who 
never has been in public life ; and who has belonged only recently to the Liberal 
party. 

It now remains to inquire how you have answered these heads of the indict- 
ment. I know not by what inadvertence, for which I cannot find a reason, 
you have passed in silence the first and heaviest of the accusations made in my 
letter of the 31st Oct(»ber. This omission is so much the more strange, because 
I affirmed, in developing my ideas at considerable length, that the cause of all 
the evil was in this first and gravest mistake. Your greatest error, I repeat, is 
in having ceased to maintain that power, to-day, as formerly, the only real force 
of the party — which has made you what you are, and without which you cannot 
remain in power for an hour — which you regarded as the plank of safety, 
for the Government during the last Session, in view of the evident dissolution 
of the Upper Canada Liberal party. You formally deny that you have admitted 
socialism to the Government, and you affirm, while you declare that you 
know them better than me, that Messrs. Rolph and Cameron are not socialists- 
But you have not said one word of Clear Gritism : nor have you denied that 
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it is but socialism under another name : that would have been difficult in face of 
the hundreds of platforms erected at the same moment all over Upper Canada. 
If it be not socialism, what is socialism? 

You allege that all you have done has been to set on one side questions of 
minor importance, in order to conduct the Liberals to the hustings in a united 
body. Here it would be well to ascertain what you mean by questions of " minor 
importance " ; for Clear Gritism, brandishing its flaming torch, shakes it with 
frenzied fury at all our social and political institutions. Pulling down everything 
even to the earth, and calling everything in question, it desires to begin society 
anew, precisely after the manner of the European Socialists. But why insist 
longer on this point ? Have not yourself spoken of the Clear Grits as 
Socialists, in recently addressing the liberal electors of Oxford ? I know very 
well that Messrs, Rolph and Cameron do not push the application of their doctrines 
so far as this, and I am convinced that, individually, they are not Socialists. But 
at its commencement, they gave to public opinion an impulsion in the wrong direc- 
tion — to thai very public opinion which has borne them to power, which now goes 
far ahead of them, and which they cannot attempt to turn back, without exposing 
themselves to fall. Besides, it is not by private communications that I would 
endeavour to judge public men, but by their public acts. Are not Messrs. Rolph 
and Cameron chiefs of that Clear Grit school, which has broken up the Liberal 
party of Upper Canada ? Have they anywhere repudiated its doctrines ? If so, 
let it be told, that the truth may be known. No : Dr. Rolph has had an oppor- 
tunity of protesting solemnly against these subversive doctrines, and he has pre- 
served a significant silence by turning the question. The Third Riding of York 
offered its suffrages ; at the same time presenting its Clear Grit programme. Did 
he reject this programme with indignation ? No : he was satisfied with advising 
the members of the electoral convention to choose a deputy from among the hopeful 
tyoung men of their county. Mr. Rolph then is, and will continue to be, one of 
he chief of the Socialist, or, if you please, the Clear Grit school. But you think 
it strange that I affirm that, governed by this principle, you have admitted among 
you dangerous men. Yet you carefully avoid an answer to the more direct allega- 
tion : — Mr. Cameron left your Administration because you would not give him the 
Crown Lands Department ; not having confidence in him — again, that you and 
your colleagues accused him in the House, as well as by the press, of having given 
publicity to your most private conversations, and, at the same time, of travestying 
them. I do not judge him ; but if the man against whom you have preferred these 
charges be not a dangerous man the language of mankind has lost its meaning. I 
wish to observe to you that you give too great latitude to these words, which, 
however, I do not retract: — "Their past, without reproach, their devotion of 
twenty-five years ; their long and constant sacrifices ; their self-denial, so well 
known, that it has become proverbial ; guarantee then from all suspicion in the 
eyes of the people, and will make them float pure and untouched, on the remains 
of the shipwreck to which their blunder will perhaps conduct them." But in any 
case this does not justify the errors and faults of which I complain. It is unfor- 
tunate that changes of position should cause things to be seen in such different 
lights, and often make them to be judged in such opposite ways ; for admitting 
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that Mr. Cameron left the ministry under the pretext that the second commissioner 
of public works was useless, and that he afterwards declared equally against the 
of&ce of President of the Executive Council, you still add, that his principal objec- 
tion to office rested on the political character of the first-mentioned post. To 
answer you, I have no need to do more than send you back to the report of the 
famous Special Committee of the House of Assembly, called the "Retrenchment 
Committee," before which Mr. Cameron declared in 1850, that in two hours work 
daily, an active man could fuliil the whole duty of the Public Works Department. 
I regret sincerely that stepping before the principle of which I spoke just now you 
should, as a minister of 1849, have found yourself exposed to the humiliating 
necessity of justifying Mr. Cameron's conduct towards the Ministry in 1849. I 
wish to make you observe that I have never regarded the post of Second Commis- 
sioner of Public Works as a sinecure ; nor in an absolute manner that of the 
President of the Executive Council. My judgment has had reference to persons 
and circumstances. Those places are sinecures for men who have declared them 
to be so, and you were not justified in preserving them, or re-establishing them for 
such men. If you were, there are no principles of action for public men, and 
what was evil to-day for them may become good to-morrow, under a change of 
circumstances. Still I must say that, names apart, I support your remarks, as to 
the necessity of leaving a certain latitude to those charged with the direction of 
public affairs. 

You say that when it was decided by Mr. Morin and yourself, to give the Pre- 
sidency of the Council to an Upper Canadian, you did not dream of making a 
minister out of Mr. Cameron. That is possible, and I believe you ; but, then, 
who imposed upon you Mr. Cameron, of whom you thought nothing when you 
re-established this Presidency of the Council. Some time ago, we read in the 
Upper Canada newspapers a list of ministers in which Mr. Morris figured as Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands and Mr. Cameron as Post Master ; thus disposing of 
an efficient man who has secured the esteem of all the world. Why did you not 
give the Crown Lands to Mr. Cameron and leave the Presidency of the Council to 
Mr. Rolph? Why is Dr. Rolph no longer President of the Council, and why 
again, upon the determination of Mr. Morris to remain in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, were not the Crown Lands given to Mr. Cameron, as he desired in 1849 ? 
Was it not because you feared the danger to which I alluded in my letter of the 
31st October. It is not I ; it is you, who, by your conduct, have proposed the 
question in this form. 

You say that, under the Lafontaine Administration, the President of the Legis- 
lative Council was a member of the Cabinet, and that afterwards, to secure the 
services of Mr. Caron, whose appointment to^the Bench was in contemplation, 
other arrangements were made, so that Mr. Caron left the Cabinet ; but, that these 
arrangements could only be temporary ; that at present the President of the Legis- 
lative Council must be in the Cabinet ; and that he being there, if the President of 
the Executive Council were wanting, this would give a preponderance to Lower 
Canada, and would derange the necessary equilibrium of the two sections of the 
Province. This reasoning surprises me, I confess in the mouth of an able man, 
whose plausibility is proverbial. From this reasoning it results that Mr. Caron, 
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as President of the Legislative Council was a natural member of the Cabinet ; that 
because Mr. Caron wished to be a judge, or because others wished to make a 
judge of him, he left the Cabinet in order, that he might be able, without encum- 
brance, to take his seat on the bench ; but that at last it was found necessary to 
return to the natural and normal state of things, at the risk of giving the lie to the 
contemplation, or of acting upon it, and so giving the lie to the stringent conditions 
of the normal state. In fact, however, there was nothing to render it necessary 
to place the President of the Legislative Council in the Cabinet, and thus to re- 
establish that place, in order to preserve the balance in the two Provinces against 
the Presidency of the Executive Council. This arrangement simply added a salary 
of ;S!ioo to the civil list. That is what it costs to re-establish an equilibrium 
which ought never to have been disturbed. If you had placed Mr. Caron at the 
Public Works, you would have had no need to give yourself all this trouble to 
unmake and remake equilibriums, and you would have saved the country ;^i,2oo, 
to wit : jC^oo for the salary of the President of the Legislative Council, and ;^8oo 
for that of the President of the Executive Council. 

Prime Minister for Upper Canada, it is evident that you wrote your letter to me 
for Upper Canada, and I am not surprised that you should have hastened its 
publication at the moment when you were about to meet your electors in Oxford. 
It was thus, if rumour speaks correctly, that at the conclusion of a tour in your 
county, you precipitated the dissolution of Parliament, which, according to the 
arrangement made with your colleagues, was to be allowed to die a natural death. 
I do not blame you for this, though it is there that I see your gravest error, or 
rather that which immediately preceded it. But then you must not blame me, if 
I, deputy from Lower Canada, while the equilibrium is preserved between the two 
Provinces, ask justice for those who have made me what I am. 

According to the easily-made arrangement which I have described the public 
departments would be divided as follows : — For Upper Canada, the Inspector 
General ; the Commissioner of Crown Lands ; the Post Office ; and the Attorney 
Generalship — for Lower Canada, the Provincial Secretaryship ; the Chief Com- 
missionership of Public Works ; the Receiver Generalship ; and the Attorney 
Generalship. As we have come to counting and weighing the value of situations 
I must also tell you that, by your arrangements. Lower Canada possesses but one 
of those departments, which are of importance in regard to patronage, that of the 
Public Works, whereas Upper Canada has three, viz., the Crown Lands, the 
Customs, and the Post Office. The seat of government has nothing to do with 
the question we are discussing ; and I am astonished that you should have given 
it as a reason which induced Mr. Morin to accept the present ministerial arrange- 
ments. From 1841 to 1843, the President of the Legislative Council was a 
Lower Canadian and that of the Elective Chamber an Upper Canadian. To- 
morrow, by the caprice of the elections, or by considerations difficult to be fore- 
seen, the President of the Elective Chamber might be an Upper Canadian. But 
all these inconveniences you might have avoided by making Mr. Caron Commis- 
sioner of Public Works. 

You tell me you see nothing of what strikes me in the document of Sir Charles 
Bagot, to which I alluded in my letter on the 31st of last month, relative to the 
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French Canadians. You affirm that then the position of affairs was very differ- 
ent, since the French Canadians were utterly excluded from the Government, so 
that it was judged necessary to obtain the support of their powerful influence. 
But then, according to your view of the case, the French Canadians were not to 
partake of power according to the measure of justice : it was not desired to see 
them there, except in order to be stayed up by their powerful influence. But, if 
you admit that it was unjust to exclude them from power as French Canadians, 
you must also admit that it is exclusion, unless you give them, as much as possi- 
ble, the share that their numbers require. But this share they have never had, nor 
in.leed have they demanded it ; for if they had they must have been represented in 
the Cabinet by at least four out of five of the Lower Canadian ministers. All that 
I ask for them is that they should not be lessened still more ; and if this is what 
you call having narrow views — if this is what you designate as being no statesman, 
I consent to merit these appellations, for justice towards me, justice toward those 
I am specially called on to represent as a French Canadian, and the delegate of a 
French Canadian county — is simple justice, and that is all my politics — the only 
quality which I desire to seek in order to merit the name of a statesman with 
enlarged views. If in the position where I am I cease to affirm the rights of my 
fellow-countrymen, who will affirm them ? It is not to answer me to say, " it 
appears difficult to conceive that there could be apprehensions lest injustice should 
be done to the French Canadians, when a man of that race has been called to 
reconstruct the Lower Canadian part of the Administration. There was infinitely 
more danger of a contrary apprehension, and certainly, if the course pointed ou^ 
by you had been followed, there would have been a general discontent among the 
Lower Canadians of British origin.'' The Governor General naturally ought to 
ask for an Administration at the hands of those men who commanded the great- 
est amount of influence in Lower Canada, and to have acted otherwise would have 
been, on his part, to have wounded the most elementary principles of the constitu- 
tion. On the other hand, Mr. Morin, by too much feebleness and condescendence, 
or, perhaps, by forgetfulness, might cease to affirm a right to which he was in a 
position to give weight, and to which he ought to give weight. You think it 
strange that I demand justice for my fellow-countrymen, who are more than four- 
fifths of the population of Lower Canada ; and you say that the other population, 
which is but one-fifth of the first, would have raised loud outcries, if it 
had not received two-fifths of the Lower Canadian Cabinet. Whence, then, 
do you take your measures of justice, if the one race has the right to claim 
and take a part larger than belongs to its numbers, while another race must deny 
itself, notwithstanding it forms nearly the sole force of power ; and when it is 
even meanness on its part to claim less than its equitable share. I wished to see 
you make this avowal, for I knew that it was this thought which made you go 
straight to Mr. Young. I finish my remarks on this point by asking how the Ad- 
ministration would have been received in Upper Canada if it gave to that part 
of the country a French Canadian Minister ? — My God 1 the very journals which 
support you clap their hands when they seethe lessening influence of the French in 
the Administration. You have not answered the accusation which I brought 
agamst yoa, of having given the Presidency of the Board of Works to a man of 
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British origin, when the second chief of that department was also of British origin. 
By this step not one of the important departments of Government is placed under 
the control of a French Canadian. If this be not exclusion then the word 
has no sense for me. I wish to have it understood that I have no personal objec- 
tion to Mr. Young. On the contrary I have a high esteem for him, and if his 
services as a public man had led him to power I should have welcomed him with 
much satisfaction. I desire to say in terminating this letter that, in spite of my 
conviction that your errors place the party in peril, my intention is not to throw 
myself, with my head down,into the arena either of the elections,or of the newspapers, 
to raise up a violent opposition to you. In refusing the situation that you offered me, 
I wished to place my protest before the country, in order that none might there- 
after accuse me of having bent the knee before personal interests, and thus sacri- 
ficed truth and the claims of my fellow-citizens. I have always preached union to 
my compatriots, saying that that alone could save them, and you will not see me 
to-day commence the work of dividing them, happen what may. I wish to be 
right with my compatriots, or wrong with them ; for the greatest wrong, accord- 
ing to my views, is to wish to be right in opposition to one's country. I shall 
never forget that in the interests of this union I have sustained you many years 
with all the energy and ardour of which I was capable — at one time against a 
powerful man, at another against a bad principle. 
I subscribe myself, with the highest consideration, 

JOSEPH CAUCHON. 



One of the first questions which the new Government was obliged 
to consider was the expediency of aiding in the establishment of a 
line of, ocean steamers. In the early part of the year 185 1 there 
had been, I believe, an unofficial correspondence between the Hon. 
Senator Ryan of Montreal and the Hon William Hamilton Merritt, 
but I am not able to state more than the mere fact that such was 
the case. Mr. Ryan subsequently met the late Sir Samuel Cunard, 
and succeeded in impressing on him the importance of establishing 
such a line, and in ascertaining from him the amount of subsidy 
which he would be inclined to accept. Mr. Ryan had subsequently 
some further correspondence with one or more members of the 
Lafontaine Administration, after Mr. Merritt's resignation, in 
February of 1 85 1, but no action was taken until after the formation of 
the new Administration, on 28th October, in that year, when the late 
Hon. John Young became Minister of Public Works. After due 
consideration, and in view of the fact that there were at least two or 
three parties prepared to establish a line of Atlantic steamers, it 
•ras decided to invite tenders by public advertisement. I am under 
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the impression that the Cunard Company did not tender at all, but 
certainly the lowest offer was from the Liverpool firm of McKean, 
McLarty & Co., and it was deemed expedient to enter into a con- 
tract with that firm. It is well known that the service was not 
satisfactorily performed, owing, probably to the war with Russia, and 
that a new contract was entered into with the Messrs. Allan, which 
has subsisted with some modifications to this day. In later days other 
lines have been established without having been subsidized, but no 
capitalist could have been induced in 1851 to embark in such an 
enterprise without a considerable subsidy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CLERGY RESERVES AND COGNATE QUESTIONS. 

In resuming my notice of the controversy regarding the Clergy 
Reserves, which was the chief cause of the disruption of the Reform 
party, and which lasted during a period of about eight years, I must 
remind my readers of the unflinching opposition that I gave to the 
Bill introduced and carried during the last Session of the Upper 
Canada Legislature, and which was supported most zealously by the 
late Dr. Egerton Ryerson, as noticed in preceding pages. In the 
6th chapter of the Life and Speeches of Hon. George Brown, the 
author, the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, has done me the justice to 
state : " That Mr. Hincks' personal views were wholly in favour of 
" perfect rehgious equaHty, and the justice of the other measures 
" sought by Reformers probably few will be disposed to doubt." 
After thus admitting the truth of what I have always contended for, 
Mr. Mackenzie adds, " That he lamentably failed at a critical time 
" to show that he had the courage of his convictions no one will 
" deny. If he had changed his opinions he should have frankly 
" avowed it, and resigned the position he had attained by Liberal 
" votes. It was no answer to the reproaches heaped upon him by 
" those, whose aid he obtained at the elections, to fly into a passion 
" and threaten to join his political adversaries." Now I not only 
deny the truth of the foregoing allegations, but I propose to prove 
that they are utterly without foundation. No one knows better than 
Mr. Mackenzie that it was his friend and leader, who flew into a 
passion without cause, after his defeat by Mr. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie in Haldimand, and that it was he who, w ith the aid of a minority 
of the Liberal members, helped the Conservative opposition to over- 
throw the Liberal Government, and to destroy the old Reform party. 
The chief question in controversy at the time was the secularization 
of the Clergy Reserves, of which I had been a consistent advocate 
years before either^ the Hon. George Brown,or his biographer, the Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie, had settled in Canada. It may be convenient 
here to state the precise position of that question. The Act of the 
Upper Canada Legislature dividing the revenue obtained from the 
Clergy Reserves was disallowed on the advice of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, on the ground that it had been declared unaiximously, by 
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the judges of England to have been unconstitutional. During the 
discussions, which had taken place in Upper Canada, for a long 
period of years, the question had never been raised as to the con- 
stitutional right of the Legislature " to vary or repeal " the provisions 
of the Imperial Statute of 1791, which was expressly conferred upon 
them. It was held by the English judges that a Colonial Act " to 
vary or repeal " could not have a retroactive effect, but must be 
prospective only. Accordingly it was determined to pass an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament to make separate provision for the 
reserves, sold prior to its passage, and those sold subsequently, the 
former being appropriated to the Churches of England and Scotland 
as the only Protestant Churches recognized by law, and the latter in 
accordance with the disallowed Provincial Act. Dr. Ryerson was 
in England when the Imperial Act was passed, and the Editor of 
the " Story of my Life " records in his own words from his diary of 
24th July, 1840, what passed at an interview at the Colonial Office 
between Lord John Russell, then Secretary of State, and his brother, 
Rev. William Ryerson, and himself: " We pointed out to his Lord- 
" ship the injustice of the Bill, and the probable consequences if it 
" were passed in its present shape. We spoke at some length, but 
" with great plainness, intimating that we regarded the measure as 
" the forfeiture of good faith on the part of Her Majesty's Govern- 
" ment, as the violation of the constitutional rights of the inhabit- 
" ants of Upper Canada, and as the cause of the unpopularity of 
" the British Government in that country. But His Lordship 
" appeared inflexible, and seemed to regard it essential to conciliate 
" the Bishops, but not essential to do what he considered just in 
" itself, or to fulfil the declarations of Government to the inhabitants 
" of Upper Canada, or to consult their oft-expressed views and 
<' wishes." On the 27th Dr. Ryerson "prepared a long letter to 
" Lord John Russell on the Canada Clergy Reserve Bill now before 
" Parliament." On reading the foregoing extracts I was forcibly 
reminded of the conversation which I have already recorded between 
Mr. Lafontaine and Captain Higginson, which passed through Lord 
Metcalfe to the Secretary of State without Mr. Lafontaine having had 
any opportunity whatever of acknowledging its correctness. No 
one acquainted with the history of the English Clergy Reserve Act 
of 1840 will believe that Dr. Ryerson's report of his conversation 
with Lord John Russell in that year is correct, or that His Lordship 
" seemed to regard it as essential to conciliate the Bishops," when it 
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was avowedly based on the following opinion, given publicly by the 
Judges, which, although not noticed by Dr. Ryerson in his account 
of the passage of the Act of 1840, is noticed later in his narrative 
of the efforts made from 1850 to 1853 to procure the repeal of the 
Imperial Act. 



Opinion delivered by the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. 

My Lords, — On the part of Her Majesty's Judges, I have the honour to repre. 
sent to your Lordships that all the Judges of England, with the exception of Lord 
Denman and Lord Abinger, have met together in Serjeant's Inn, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the several questions which your Lordsliips have been 
pleased to propose to us ; and that after discussion upon the subject, and deliber- 
ation, we have agreed, unanimously, upon the answers to be returned to those 
several questions, as follows : — 

In answer to the first Question, we are all of opinion that the words " a Protest- 
ant Clergy " in the Statute 31 Geo. 3, c. 31, are large enough to include, and that 
they do include, other clergy than those of the Church of England, and Protestant 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, who have received Episcopal ordination. 

For those words, which are first to be met with in the Statute 14 Geo. 3, c. 83 
(recited in the Act now under consideration), appear to us, both in their natural 
force and meaning, and still more from the context of the clauses in which they 
are found, to be there used to designate and intend a Clergy opposed in doctrine 
and discipline to the Clergy of the Church of Rome, and rather to aim at the 
encouragement of the Protestant Religion in opposition to the Romish Church, 
than to point exclusively to Clergy of the Church of England. And although the 
Legislature, in passing the Statute 31 Geo. 3, appears to have had in its view the 
establishment of the Church of England, primarily, and in a more especial and 
immediate manner, as is evident from this, that the only detailed provisions for 
carrying the object of the Act into effect are confined to the erection and endow- 
ment of Parsonages and Rectories according to the Establishment of the Church of 
England, the presenting thereto Incumbents or Ministers of the Church of England 
duly ordained according to the rites of the said Church, and the subjecting of them 
to all spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority, according to the laws and 
canons of the Church of England which are lawfully made and received in England 
(sections 38, 39, 40, of the said Act) ; yet does it appear to us, that the Legis- 
lature, by employing the more general and comprehensive term " Protestant 
Clergy " in the same Statute in which they also use the expression ' ' Incumbents 
or Ministers of the Church of England," must be intended to have included within 
the former and larger expression other Clergy beside those who are comprised 
within the limit of the latter. 

And when your Lordships desire the Judges to state, if any other Clergy are 
included, what other? we answer, that it appears to us that the Clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland do constitute one instance of such other Protestant 
Clergy. 
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For by the Act of Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, it is 
made a fundamental article of such Union, " that the true Protestant Religion as 
then professed within the king.lom of Scotland, with the worship, discipline, and 
government of the Church, should be effectually and unalterably secured within 
the kingdom of Scotland." And when a subsequent Act of the British Legis- 
lature, relating to the government, laws, and religion of a British colony, acquired 
by conquest since the Union, and forming part of the dominions of the British 
Crown, employs, with reference to that colony, the terms " a Protestant Clergy,"' 
there being no words in the Statute which necessarily restrain and limit the mean- 
ing of the expression, we think it must be held to include the Clergy of the Pro- 
testant Church established in Scotland ; and we feel ourselves confirmed in this 
opinion by observing that on several occasions the precise expression is to be found 
in the Statute Book, " the Clergy of the Established Church of Scotland." The 
48 Geo. 3, c. 138, in its very title mentions " the Clergy of Scotland." In the 
50 Geo. 3, c. 84, " the Rights and Interests of the Clergy of Scotland" are repeat- 
edly spoken of; and in the 5 Geo. 4, c. 72, s. 7, a reference will be found to 
several Acts of Parliament which make mention of the " Poor Clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland." 

And although in answering your Lordships' question we specify no other Church 
than the Protestant Church of Scotland, we do not thereby intend that besides 
that Church the Ministers of other Churches may not be inckided under the term 
" Prctestant Clergy." At the same time, as we do not find on the Statute Book 
the acknowledgment by the Legislature of any other Clergy answering that des- 
cription, and as we are not furnished by your Lordships with any information as to 
the doctrine or discipline of any other denominations of Protestants to which the 
Statute of the 31 Geo. 3 can by possibility apply, we are unable to specify any 
other to your Lordships as falling within the Statute. 

My Lords, — In answer to the Question secondly put to us, we are all of opinion 
that the effect of the 41st section of the Statute is prospective only, and that the 
power thereby given to the Legislative Council and Assembly of either of the Pro- 
vinces cannot be extended to affect lands which have been already allotted and 
appropriated under former grants; for the manifest import of the 41st section 
appears to us to be limited to this, namely, " the varying or repealing the pro- 
visions respecting the allotment and appropriation of lands," and not to comprehend 
"the varying or repealing allotments or appropriations which have been already 
made under provisions of the Act, whilst such provisions continued unrepealed and 
in full force." The provisions of the Statute of Wills might be varied or repealed 
without affecting the devises of land already made under it. 

My Lords, — In answer to the 'Question lastly proposed, we all agree in the 
opinion that the Legislative Council and Assembly of the Province of Upper Can- 
ada have exceeded their authority in passing the Act " to provide for the Sale of 
the Clergy Reserves, and for the distribution of the Proceeds thereof," in respect 
of both the enactments specified in your Lordships' Question. As to the enactment 
" that it should be lawful for the Governor, by and with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, to sell, alienate, and convey in fee simple all or any of the Clergy 
Reserves,'' we have, in answer to the second Question, already stated our 
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opinion to be such as that it is inconsistent with any buch power in the Colonial 
Legislature ; and as to the enactment " that the proceeds of all past sales of such 
Reserves, which have been or may be invested under the authority of the Act of 
the Imperial Parliament passed in the 7 6^ 8 Geo. 4, for authorizing the sale of 
part of the Clergy Reserves in the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, shall 
be subject to such orders and directions as the Governor in Council shall make and 
establish for investing in any Securities within the Province of Upper Canada the 
amount now fiinded in England, together with the proceeds hereafter to be received 
from the Sales of all or any of the said Reserves," we think such an enactment is 
in its terms inconsistent with and contradictory to the provisions of the Statute of 
the Imperial Parliament 7 (Sr' 8 Geo. 4, and therefore void, there being no express 
authority reserved by that Act to the Colonial Legislature to repeal the provisions 
of such latter Statute. 



The effect of the Imperial Act of 1840 was to remove the question 
of the Clergy Reserves from the arena of Canadian politics, until the 
period when an effort was made to induce the Imperial Parliament 
to invest the lands in Clergy Corporations, which was made by the 
Hon. Henry Sherwood in 1847, although the proposal had originated 
with Lord Metcalfe in 1844, and had been the subject of correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of State up to 1846, in which year Mr. 
Gladstone, then Secretary of State, wrote requesting information on 
the subject. It must be borne in mind that Lord Sydenham had 
strongly urged upon the Imperial Government the necessity of 
having this question, which had caused so much agitation in Upper 
Canada during a long period of years, finally settled prior to the 
Union. The old controversies had been carried on between the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, claiming an exclusive right to the 
reserves, and other bodies of Protestants, contending either for a 
share of the endowment, or for the complete secularization of the 
property. The Union was about to bring a new element into the 
controversy, the great majority of the people of Lower Canada being 
of a different nationality and religion, from the great majority of 
the people of Upper Canada. After the Union, the question of Res- 
ponsible Government absorbed the attention of the people of both 
provinces, and a cordial alliance appeared to be established between 
the Liberals in both sections. The Clergy Reserve question had 
caused no agitation, until the attempt was made by the adherents of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to procure the absolute property in 
the lands, and, although unsuccessful, they roused a feeling that left no 
doubt on the mind of the Liberal leaders that a renewed effort must 
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be made to have the question finally settled in accordance with 
public opinion. After earnest consideration of the difficulties to be 
encountered, not the least of which was a reluctance on the part of 
the Lower Canadian leaders to commit themselves to secularization, 
the resolutions of 1850 were introduced by Mr. Price, a member of 
the Government, the understanding being that the question was to 
be an open one. Mr. Lafontaine and his supporters cordially con- 
curred in opinion with their colleagues from Upper Canada that the 
question was one which ought, in accordance with constitutional prin- 
ciples, to be determined by the Representatives of the Canadian 
people, and they therefore supported the address for the repeal of 
the Imperial Act, although refusing to vote for that part of it which 
declared that " no religious denomination can be held to have such 
" vested interest in the Revenue derived from the proceeds of the 
" said Clergy Reserves as should prevent further legislation with 
" reference to the disposal of them." The address was carried by a 
majority of 46 to 23, the minority containing the names of a few 
Reformers who would not consent to pledge themselves to grant, 
for the lives of the existing incumbents, the stipends on which they 
had accepted their charges, — some perhaps having come from other 
countries to fill them, and having possibly thrown up other prefer- 
ments. Those parties were of course warned that without such a 
pledge it would be vain to hope for the repeal of the Imperial Act, 
but they were as unyielding as the Bishop of Toronto himself The 
late Hon. George Brown was not one of the extreme party at that 
time. On the contrary, in one of his letters addressed to me, in 1881, 
he declared "With you, I considered that the Act of 1840 did bar 
" Provincial legislation, and that to proceed in the face of it would 
" bring us into collision with the Home Government." Again he 
wrote in the same letter : " up to the meeting of Parliament this 
" year, therefore, I was with you on the Reserve question, and did 
" not doubt your perfect good faith in it. Mr. Brown's biographer, 
Mr. Mackenzie, who has gone so far as to charge Mr. Lafontaine 
with " something like deception or treachery," ought to have recol- 
lected that admission, before advancing so serious a charge, which 
has no basis whatever except an alleged " electoral programme." 
Mr. Mackenzie quoted, in connection with this charge, a passage 
from a pamphlet of mine giving a true history of the Clergy Reserve 
question, with a view of proving that I doubted whether the Lafon- 
taine Government could have agreed on a Bill for settling that ques- 
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tion. Mr. Brown, as I have shewn, admitted that we were right in 
holding that the first step was to secure the repeal of the Imperial 
Act, and to accomplish that object it was not only unnecessary, but 
inexpedient, to discuss prematurely what our future legislation 
would be. It was clearly our policy to ask for the repeal of the 
Imperial Act, on the ground of our constitutional right to settle the 
question according to Canadian opinion, and not to declare to a 
body sufficiently prejudiced, and containing a bench of Bishops, that 
our object was secularization. These were Mr. Brown's opinions, 
as well as my own, up to the time of the withdrawal of Mr. Lafon- 
taine and Mr. Baldwin from public life. Mr. Brown has himself, I 
am glad to say, placed on record the cause of his withdrawal of con- 
fidence from the Liberal Administration in 1851. The address of 
1850 had been promptly acknowledged by Earl Grey, who informed 
Lord Elgin that, " consistently with the principles on which they 
" have always held that the Government of Canada ought to be 
" conducted, it was impossible to advise Her Majesty to refuse to 
" comply with the prayer of the address of the Assembly." A 
more satisfactory answer could not have been given, but subsequently, 
owing to causes having no relation whatever to Canada, Earl Grey 
was compelled to postpone the introduction of the promised Bill. 
Those who have read the S2nd Chapter of the "Story of my 
Life " will admit that Dr. Ryerson, who was then in England, and 
in communication with Earl Grey, has completely exonerated the 
Government of the day from Mr. Brown's unjust suspicions, for 
which he never adduced even a particle of proof, any more than his 
biographer who has adopted them. The British Administration at 
the time was tottering to its fall, and to have introduced the Bill in 
the House of Lords, which would have been absolutely necessary, 
would have been fatal to its success. Mr. Brown's suspicions A^eie 
professedly based on the language of Lord Elgin's despatch to the 
Secretary of State, which his Ministers never even saw, but which, at 
all events, produced the result that was desired by Mr. Brown. Then 
he professed to be dissatisfied that in his speech from the throne 
Lord Elgin had not taken up a subject which had not been a minis- 
terial one, in the preceding Session, and which was dealt with by a 
resolution moved by Mr. Price, the same member of the Govern- 
ment who had introduced the address of the preceding Session, and 
which was as follows : 
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" Resolved,— That an humble address be presented to Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
thanking Her Majesty for the grncious manner in which she has been pleased to 
receive the address of this House of last session on the subject of the Clergy Re- 
serves, and to assure Her Majesty of the great satisfaction which it has afiforded to 
this House and the Province at large to learn, from the despatch of the Right Hon- 
orable Earl Grey, Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, com- 
municating Her Majesty's gracious reception of the said address ; that it has appeared 
to Her Majesty's Imperial Ministers that such address ought to be acceded to, and 
that they would accordingly be prepared to recommend to the Imp erial Parlia- 
ment that an Act should be framed giving to the Provincial Legislature full author- 
ity to make such alterations as they may think fit in the existing arrangements 
with regard to those Reserves, provided that existing interests are respected." 

The course followed by both Governments, of which I was a 
member, was in strict accordance with that to which Mr. Brown him- 
self had professed his adherence. When I formed the Administration, 
known as " Hincks-Morin," in 1851, it was, as I have elsewhere 
recorded, stipulated that the secularization of the Clergy Reserves 
would be a Cabinet question, when the proper time came. Early in 
the following Spring I visited England as a member of a joint dele- 
gation for the promotion of the Intercolonial Railway, and with rea- 
sonable ground for believing that Earl Grey would be as ready to 
promote our wishes on that as he had been on the Clergy Reserve 
question. On my arrival in England I learned that there had been 
a change of Ministry, and I shall now proceed to narrate what fol- 
lowed. Immediately on learning the change of Ministry in England 
my colleagues took up the subject in Canada, and adopted a report 
of Council which was at once transmitted to me, and which was as 
follows : 

Extract from a Report of a Committee of the Honourable the Executive Council on 
Matters of State, dated "jth April, 1852, approved by his Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council on the same day. 

The Committee have had under consideration the memorandum of the President 
of the Committee of Council on the propriety of instructing the Honourable the 
Inspector-General to ascertain the views of Her Majesty's Government on the 
subject of a repeal of the Imperial Act 3 &^ 4 Vict. c. 78, in conformity with the 
addresses to Her most Gracious Majesty, from both branches of the Canadian 
Legislature at its last Session, on the subject of the Clergy Reserves. 

The assurances of Her Majesty's late Government that such action would be 
taken had prepared the people of Canada to expect that no further delay would 
take place in meeting their just wishes upon a question of such paramount impor- 
tance to them ; the Committee, therefore, recommend that their colleague, the In- 
spector-General, while in England, be requested by the Provincial Secretary to seek 
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an interview with Her Majesty's Ministers, and represent to them the importance of 
carrying out the pledges of their predecessors on the subject of the Clergy Reserves, 
and thus empower the Colonial Legislature to deal with the question in accor- 
dance with the well-understood wishes of the people of Canada. 

Certified. 

(Signed,) WM. H. LEE. 

The Hon. the Provincial Secretary. 

The following despatch, dated 22nd April, probably crossed the 
one communicating to me the formal authority for bringing the sub- 
ject under the notice of Sir John Pakington, which I did by the 
letter which follows it : 



Copy of a Despatch from Sir John S. Pakington, Bart., to the Earl ^Elgin ana 

Kincardine. 

Downing street, April 22, 1852. 

My Lord, — By a Despatch of my predecessor. Earl Grey, of the nth July last, 
you were informed that Her Majesty's then servants found themselves compelled 
to postpone to another Session the introduction into Parliament of a Bill giving to 
the Canadian Legislature authority to alter the existing arrangement with regard 
to the Clergy Reserves. 

2. With reference to that intimation, I have now to inform you that it is not the 
intention of Her Majesty's present advisers to propose such a measure to Parlia- 
ment ihis Session. 

3. They have, in the first place, taken into consideration that, since any opinion 
upon this difficult subject was expressed by the Legislature of Canada, a general 
election has taken place in the Province, and it is as yet uncertain what the views 
of the new Assembly as to the disposal of the Clergy Reserves may be. 

4. But, independently of that circumstance, Her Majesty's Government feel 
serious doubts how far they would be able to give their consent and support lo an 
arrangement, the result of which would too probably be the diversion to other 
purposes of the only public fund, except that devoted to the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which now exists for the support of Divine worship and 
religious instruction in the colony. 

5. While it appears to Her Majesty's Government that, under the distribution 
authorized by the Clergy Reserves Act, 3 &^ 4 Vict. u. 78, of the proceeds of the 
sales of the reserved lands, no ground is left for reasonable jealousy or complaint 
of undue favour to particular religious denominations, they think it may possibly 
be desirable, on account of the changes which may be effected in the character of 
the population through extensive immigration or other causes, that the distribution 
in question should from time to time be reconsidered. 

6. Any proposals of such a nature Her Majesty's Government would be willing 
to entertain ; but they are of opinion that they could only regard any measure 
which would place it in the power of an accidental majority of the colonial legis- 
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lature, however small, to divert for ever from its sacred object the fund arising 
from that portion of the public lands of Canada which, almost from the period of 
the British conquest of that province, has been set apart for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people, with the most serious doubt and hesitation how far they should 
be justified in advising Her Majesty to give her consent to such an enactment. 

7. These views on the part of Her Majesty's Government, with respect to a pro- 
posal so deeply and permanently affecting the interests of Canada, cannot but 
derive additional strength from the numerous petitions, having many thousand 
signatures, which have been addressed both to the Queen and to the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, praying that the existing Act relating to the Clergy Reserves 
may continue in force. — I have, (Sfc. 

(Signed), JOHN S. PAKINGTON. 

Governor the Right Hon. 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
^'C., &'C., (Sr'C. 



Copji of n. letter from F. HiNCKS, Esq., to the Right Honouralle Sir John S. 
Pakington, Bait. 

Morley's Hotel, London, May 3, 1852. 

Sir, — I have the honour to enclose a copy of an approved Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Executive Council of Canada, dated the 7th ultimo, which I 
received by the last mail. I have learned through the medium of the public 
journals that Her Majesty's Government has determined to take no action in the 
question of the Clergy Reserves during the present Session of Parliament ; and 
however much I may regret that deci.sion, I am well aware that, under the 
circumstances, it is irrevocable. I have already had an opportunity of urging, 
during the interview with which you were good enough to honour me, the import- 
ance of settling this long-vexed question as speedily as posiible. It was my 
duty to state that the number of those who insist on the present settlement 
is very small, and I may now add that one of the leading Opposition 
newspapers in Upper Canada and in the interest of the Church of England, 
has come out distinctly for a new scheme of distribution. I would press on Her 
Majesty's Government more formally what I have already urged in my conversa- 
tion with you, that if, as has been alleged, the present Canadian Parliament is 
favourable to the views of the Church of England, it is surely the best time for 
that church to procure a settlement that will be regarded as constitutional. I 
can assure Her Majesty's Government, with the utmost sincerity, that there 
will be no end to agitation in Canada, if the attempt be made to settle this 
question permanently according to the public opinion of England instead of that 
of the province itself; and I may add that it is well known that many who are 
opponents of the secularization of the Clergy Reserves are, on constitutional 
grounds in favour of a settlement by the Provincial Parliament. I believe that, 
after the assurance given by the late Government, it will be found impossible to 
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pvoti-act very long the repeal of the Imperial Act ; and I have no hesitation in 
affirming that no interests will suffer more by delay than those of the Church of 
England. If Her Majesty's Government desire, before determining on their hne 
fo action on this question, to ascertain the views of the present Canadian Parlia- 
ment, I would respectfully beg to be informed of their decision. 

I have, &'c., 

(Signed), FRANCIS HINCKS. 
Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., 
dr^c, 6^0., (Sr'c. 



When I wrote the foregoing letter I had not seen Sir John Paking- 
ton's despatch, a copy of which was at once communicated to me 
whereupon I wrote a second letter, dated lothMay, which was as fol- 
lows, and I may remark that it was written at a time when I was 
being held up to the Reformers of Upper Canada by Mr. Brown and 
his friends as a traitor to my principles. 



Co/_y of a letter from F. Hincks, Esq., to the Right Honorable A'r John S. 
Pakington, Bart. 

Morley's Hotel, London, May lo, 18^52. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Earl of 
Desart, dated the 7th instant, enclosing a copy of your despatch to Governor- 
General the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, dated the 22nd ultimo, communicating 
the decision of Her Majesty's Government on the subject of the Canada Clergy 
Reserves, and I have to express my grateful acknowledgments therefor. It is 
probable that as the approved Report of the Committee of the Executive Council 
of Canada was sent to me for the purpose of being delivered to Her Majesty's 
Government, it was deemed unnecessary by His Excellency the Governor-General 
to transmit another copy ; but you will, I think, find on enquiry, that His Excel- 
lency has communicated to you a copy of a memorandum agreed to at a meeting 
of the members of the Council on the 25th February, prior to my departure, by 
which I was instructed "to press upon the consideiation of Her Majesty's Gos- 
ernment the importance of procuring the assent of the Imperial Parliament as 
soon as possible, to a Bill for repealing the Imperial Act, 3 6^ 4 Vict. u. 78, pro- 
viding for the sale of the Clergy Reserves in Canada, and for the distribution of 
the proceeds thereof, as prayed for by addresses from both houses of the Provincial 
Parliament, and for authorizing the Provincial Parliament to legislate on the 
subject of those Reserves." 

I trust that the existence of these instructions, followed up as they have been by 
'he approved Report of Council, which I had the honour to transmit in my letter 
of the 3rd instant, will be a sufficient apology for my offering some remarks on 
your despatch of the 22nd ultimo, which shall be made in a spirit of the highest 
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respect to Her Majesty's Gorernment. Had the addresses from the two houses of 
the .Canadian Legislature prayed for any particular distribution of the income 
arising from the Clergy Reserve Fund, there most unquestionably would have been 
grave objections to any Imperial action to be founded on the opinions of a Parlia- 
ment which had ceased to exist. But I would respectfully urge that there can be 
no reasonable ground for doubt that the great majority of the people of Canada 
desire that this question, which is one of local interest, should be disposed of by 
their own Parliament. I need not, however, press this point further, because I 
am well aware that legislation during the present session of the- Imperial Parlia- 
ment is now out of the question, and that before any further action could be taken 
by Her Majesty's Government, the new Canadian Parliament will have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its views on the subject. But I am bound by a sense of duty 
to Her Majesty to express to Her confidential advisers, that it is with the most 
serious alarm that I have read the concluding portion of your despatch. Most 
devotedly attached as I am to the maintenance of the subsisting connection between 
the Mother Country and the British American colonies, I cannot view without 
grave apprehension the prospect of collision between Her Majesty's Government 
and the Parliament of Canada, on a question regarding which such strong feelings 
prevail among the great mass of the population. Such a difficulty is the more to 
be regretted, because the question of the Clergy Reserves is the only one, as far as 
I am aware, at all likely to lead to collision. It happens, most unfortunately, 
that public opinion in England differs very widely from that in Canada, on ques- 
tions at all partaking of a religious character ; and as the people of Canada are 
convinced that they are better judges than any parties in England can be, of what 
measures will best conduce to the peace and welfare of the Province, Her Majesty's 
Government will, I trust, perceive that the danger which I apprehend is at least 
deserving of the most grave consideration. I cannot have the slightest doubt that 
the members of Her Majesty's Government are actuated by the most earnest desire 
to promote the best interests of Canada, and that if they could be brought to 
believe that I have given a faithful account of the state of public opinion there, they 
would be disposed to yield their own wishes for the sake of the peace of the 
colony. I am quite ready to acknowledge the high respectability of the petitioners 
against the repeal of the Clergy Reserves Act. The bishops, clergy, and an 
influential portion of the laity of the Church of England, the clergy and a portion 
of the laity of the Church of Scotland, are doubtless in favor of the present settle- 
ment, which, indeed, confers on the Church of Scotland an income wholly beyond 
its requirements in Canada ; while the majority of the Presbyterian population 
neither receive any share of the endowment, nor desire to participate in it. While, 
however, I admit the respectability of the petitioners, I think that I am justified 
in affirming that they do not represent anything like a majority of the population 
of Canada ; indeed, the very fact that they on all occasions endeavour to accomplish 
tiieir wishes by appealing not to their own representatives in Parliament, but to the 
Imperial Parliament, is conclusive proof that they are themselves conscious' that 
their views are not in accordance with public opinion in Canada. I forbear from 
entering into the consideration of the probable action of the Canadian Legislature 
on the Clergy Reserves question, because I am anxious to impress on Her 
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Majesty's Government that, although there may be wide differences of opinion 
among the opponents of the present arrangements as to the best mode of settling 
the question, a vast majority of the people are agreed as to the necessity of its 
being effected by provincial legislation ; and I am avi^are that some of the best 
friends of the Church of England question the soundness of the policy which has 
influenced the promoters of the petitions lately presented to Parliament to look for 
support to their views in England, instead of using their legitimate influence over 
public opinion in Canada. I do not by any means desire to conceal from Her 
Majesty's Government that, saving always the right of existing incumbents, a very 
strong feeling prevails, especially in Upper Canada, in favor of the secularization 
of the Clergy Reserves ; but I ought not to omit reminding them that, although it 
is true that the portion of public lands known as Clergy Reserves was set apart for 
the religious instruction of the people at a very early period, and when there were 
very few inhabitants in the colony, it is likewise true that power was expressly 
given to the Provincial Legislature " to vary or repeal" the clauses in the Act 
31 George III., setting apart these lands; that successive Houses of Assembly 
remonstrated against giving effect to them, and that so firmly were the advisers of 
His late Majesty King William IV. impressed with the necessity of getting rid of 
this most perplexing question, that Secretary Viscount Goderich, in a despatch 
dated 21st November, 1831, communicated the Royal instructions that a Bill, 
framed in England, should be submitted to the Provincial Legislature for the 
purpose of getting rid entirely of the endowment. The people of Canada know 
well the cause of the failure in carrying out the gracious intentions of His late 
Majesty, as well as their own repeatedly expressed wishes. The opinions of the 
mass of the people have never wavered during the last twenty-five years, although 
circumstances have from time to time induced them to pause in their efforts, in 
order to concentrate public opinion on questions more deeply affecting their con- 
stitutional rights. I cannot, therefore, conceive that any action which the Cana- 
dian Parliament may take of the nature referred to in the despatch, could be 
correctly designated as the result of an accidental majority. All the great ques- 
tions which have been settled in England during the last fifty years might be said, 
with equal justice, to have been carried by accidental majorities ; and if a suppo- 
sition on the part of Her Majesty's Government that any majority in the Canadian 
Parliament expressing views antagonistic to their own was an accidental one, were 
deemed a sufficient ground for resisting that majority, I would most respectfully 
submit that there would be no security whatever for Constitutional Government. 
I am well convinced that Her Majesty's advisers have every disposition to attach 
due weight to the clearly expressed opinion of the people of Canada, and I am 
therefore, anxious to remind them of, and to urge upon their consideration, the 
past history of the Clergy Reserves question, which I have endeavoured to glance 
at as briefly as possible. There is a passage in the despatch to the Earl of Elgin 
which seems to me calculated to lead to some misconception. I refer to the para- 
graph describing the Clergy Reserves as the only "public fund, except that 
devoted to the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church.'' I am not aware that 
any public fund has ever been devoted to the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Canada. Whatever property may be in possession of Roman Catholics 
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has been obtained principally by private donation or bequest, although in some cases 
there were additional grants from the French Crown, which were secured to the pos. 
sessorsat the Conquest. These grants weremadeto communities consisting of eccle- 
siastics or religious ladies, either for charitable or educational purposes, or for the 
conversion of the Indians. If I am correct in this statement, as I believe that I am, 
I most respectfully submit that such grants, as those to which I have referred, bear 
no analogy to the Clergy Reserves, and can scarcely be considered as a public 
fund devoted to the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church. I should not 
discharge my duty to Her Majesty's Government were I not to state to them with 
perfect frankness my views on another paragraph in the despatch. I refer to that 
in which it is intimated that Her Majesty's Government would be willing to enter- 
tain a proposal for reconsidering the mode of distributing the income of the 
Clergy Reserves. I have no hesitation in stating it as my conviction that the Cana- 
dian Parliament will not invite the Legislation of the Imperial Parliament regarding 
the distribution of a local fund. Any such proposition would be received as one for 
the violation of the most sacred constitutional rights of the people. I am there- 
fore fully convinced that the future action of the Canadian Parliament will be 
essentially of the same character with that which has been already taken. I can 
assure you, Sir, that it is with deep regret that I find myself compelled by a sense 
of public duty to urge upon you views which I fear will not meet the approbation 
of Her Majesty's Government ; but I trust that I have succeeded in doing so in a 
respectful manner ; and I feel assured that they will receive the consideration 
which the importance of the subject demands, and that Her Majesty's advisers 
will be guided in their final decision by what they believe to be for the best inter- 
ests of Canada. 

I have, Sfc, 

(Signed), FRANCIS HINCKS. 

Sir J. S. Pakington, Bart., 
&'c. , dfc. , (&^C. 



After my return to Canada, in 1852, it became my duty to move 
a series of resolutions on which to found an address to the Crown, 
and which are as follows : 

1. That whatever differences of opinion may exist among the people of Canada 
as to the best mode of disposing of the revenues derived from the lands known as 
Clergy Reserves, the great mass of the people will ever maintain the principle 
recognized by the Right Honourable the Earl Grey, then Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in his despatch of 27th January, 1851, to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, that the question whether the 
existing arrangement "is to be maintained or altered is one so exclusively affecting 
the people of Canada, that its decision ought not to be withdrawn from the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, to which it properly belongs to regulate all matters concerning 
the domestic interest of the province." 
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2. That while the people of Canada are devotedly attached to Her Majesty's 
person and Government, and most anxious to maintain inviolate the connexion 
which binds them to the great empire over which she rules, yet this House is 
bound by a high sense of duty to inform Her Majesty that the refusal on the part 
of the Imperial Parliament to comply with the just demand of the representatives of 
the Canadian people on a matter exclusively affecting their own interests, will be 
viewed as a violation of their constitutional rights, and will lead to deep and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among Her Majesty's Canadian subjects. 

3. That this House is well aware that attempts have been made to induce Her 
Majesty's Imperial Ministers to believe that the present representatives of the 
people of Canada entertain opinions on the subject of the repeal of the Clergy Re- 
serves Act different from those expressed by the late Parliament. 

4. That this House confidently hopes that when Her Majesty's Ministers shall 
be convinced that the opinions of the people of Canada and of their representatives 
on this subject are unaltered and unalterable, they will consent to give effect to 
the promise made by their predecessors ; and this House is confirmed in this hope 
by the suggestion in the despatch of the Right Honourable Sir John Pakington, 
that Her Majesty's Ministers are prepared to recommend amendments to the Im- 
perial Clergy Reserves Act, with a view to satisfy the wishes of the Canadian 
people. 

5. That this House can scarcely doubt that, the principle of amending the 
present Act being admitted, Her Majesty's Ministers will yield to the strong feel- 
ing which pervades the Canadian people, that any new legislative enactments re- 
garding the Clergy Reserves should be framed by their own representatives, 
instead of by the Imperial Parliament, which, being necessarily unacquainted 
with the state of public opinion in Canada, cannot be expected to concur in a mea- 
sure that will give permanent satisfaction to its inhabitants. 

6. That this House desires to assure Her Majesty that in thus giving expression 
to the public opinion of the country, it is actuated by the strongest feelings of 
loyalty to Her Majesty, and by a sincere desire to prevent those lamentable con- 
sequences which must be the result of a collision between the Imperial and 
Provincial Parliaments, on a question on which very strong feelings are known to 
prevail among the people of this Province. 

The answer to the despatch transmitting the resolutions was signed 
by the Duke of Newcastle, who had become Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ,in a new Administration, but Sir John Pakington had 
prior to the change, drafted a reply for the production of which he 
moved and which I shall here insert. 



Draft of a Despatch from Sir John S. Pakington to Governor General the Earl of 
Elgin, prepared for transmission by mail of i6th December, 1852. 

Downing Street, December, 1852. 
My Lord, — I have had the honour to receive your Lordship's despatch. No. 
85, of the 22nd September, forwarding an address to the Queen from the Com- 
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mons of Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled, on the subject of the Clergy 
Reserves. 

2. I have laid this Address before Her Majesty, who vfas pleased to receive if 
very graciously. 

3. It is with sincere regret that Her Majesty's Government feel themselves 
unable to advise Her Majesty to comply with the wishes of the Assembly, for the 
Introduction of a Bill into the Imperial Parliament, to repeal the Act 3 and 4 
Vict. c. 78. 

4. In arriving reluctantly at this conclusion. Her Majesty's advisers disclaim any 
intention of " violating the constitutional rights" of the Canadian Parliament. 
On the contrary, they regard those rights with the high respect which is justly due 
to them, and they fully and distinctly recognize both the justice and the propriety 
of the general rule that in those dependencies of the British Crown, which enjoy 
the advantages of representative institutions, questions which affect exclusively 
local interests should be decided and dealt with by the Local Government and 
Legislature . 

5. But Her Majesty's Government are not less clearly of opinion that the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the Imperial Act 3 and 4 Vict. c. 78 , involves interests, and 
is connected with circumstances, which make it fairly an exception to this general 
rule. 

6. It is the earnest desire of Her Majesty's Government, not only to avoid any 
serious "difference of opinion" with the Legislature of Canada, but to act with 
them, if possible, in friendly concert, upon a subject of such great and enduring 
importance to the Canadian people, especially of the Upper Provinces. 

7. Her Majesty's Government desire to call the attention of the Commons of 
Canada to the circumstances under which the Imperial Act was passed. 

8 . After a long period of agitation, and frequent attempts at legislation on the 
part of the Upper Canadian Assembly, an Act was passed by the Parliament of 
that Province for p lacing the disposal of the Clergy Reserves in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament. This Act was not confirmed, for reasons stated in Lord 
John Russell's despatch to Lord Sydenham of the 7th February, 1839. Another 
Act, providing for the sale and disposal of the Clergy Reserves, was subsequently 
passed by the Provincial Legislature. Tliis Act would have received the Royal 
Assent, but for a legal objection which was found to be insuperable. 

9. In consequence of the legal difficulty to the confirmation by the Crown of the 
Provincial Act, the Act 3 and 4 Vict. c. 78, similar in principle, though differing 
in detail from the Act sent from Canada, was passed by the Imperial Parliament. 

10. Her Majesty's Government cannot fail to remember that not only was the 
Imperial Act similar in principle to the Provincial Act, but that the former was 
passed and regarded at the same time, both in Canada and this country, as a final 
settlement of a long agitated and most difficult question ; and the settlement of 
which had moreover been pressed upon the Imperial Government by successive 
Governors of the Canadian Provinces, and by the general wish of the Canadian 
people. 

1 1. Her Majesty's Government would forther remind the House of Assembly 
that the generally admitted necessity of permanently settling this long debated 

T 
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question had reference, not only to the manifest evils of prolonged agitation, but 
also to the circumstances under which the reunion of the two Provinces of Canada 
was then about to take place. 

12. It was held, and in the opinion of Her Majesty's Government it was wisely 
held, to be of paramount importance, that a permanent settlement of the Clergy 
Reserve question should precede the Act of reunion. 

13. In considering, therefore, how far it is right or expedient to re-open this 
question, it is impossible for Her Majesty's advisers to overlook the fact, that since 
it has been decided , the two Provinces, with a population for the most part distinct 
both in race and religion, have been united under one representative Government. 

14. Her Majesty's advisers have pleasure in expressing their high sense of the 
loyalty and good feeling of the French Canadian population of the Eastern Prov- 
ince. They have the satisfaction of believing that friendly feeling between the 
French and British population is steadily and constantly increasing ; and they 
would deprecate, in the most earnest manner, any course of action on the part of 
the Provincial Parliament, which might have the least tendency to interrupt those 
amicable relations which now so happily subsist between the two races. 

15. The French population of the Lower Province enjoy the blessing of an 
exemplary, a well educated, and a numerous priesthood, with ample endowments 
for the support of the priests, and for the maintenance of exclusive educational 
institutions. 

16. From the period of the conquest of Canada till the present day these 
endowments have been scrupulously respected . 

17. Her Majesty's Government have no disposition to question the right or to 
impugn the motives of such of the representatives of the French population of 
the Eastern Province in the Canadian Parliament as may deem it their duty to 
vote, either for the repeal of the Clergy Reserve Act, or for the secularization of 
the Clergy Reserves. But they feel a deep interest in the peace and welfare of all 
classes of Her Majesty's subjects in Canada, and, with past struggles and conten- 
tions fresh in their recollection, they would earnestly press on the consideration 
of the Canadian Parliament, in no unfriendly spirit, whether there would not be 
danger of reviving feelings of animosity and discontent if the British inhabitants of 
the Upper Province were deprived by the Imperial Parliament of that fund for the 
support of Protestant worship, which they have so long enjoyed, and which is now, 
whether for general or for missionary purposes, more than ever necessary. 

18. I cannot thus communicate the views of Her Majesty's Government with 
respect to the Address of the House of Assembly, which I have now to acknow- 
ledge, without repeating, in the most distinct terms, that nothing would be more 
painful to Her Majesty's advisers, or more at variance with their real feelings, 
than to be involved in any difference or controversy with the Parliament of 
Canada, and that their only wish upon this difficult subject is to co-operate with 
the provincial authorities in promoting the permanent interests of all classes of 
Her Majesty's Canadian subjects. — I have, fr'c. 

JOHN S. PAKINGTON. 
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In 1853 the Imperial Act was passed, but about the same time 
the Canadian Parliament had passed by majorities of two-thirds in 
both branches of the Legislature, an Act increasing the Representa- 
tion, from 84 to 130 members. Lord Elgin had visited England 
during the latter part of the year, and had strongly urged that an 
effort should be made to induce the United States to agree to a treaty 
for reciprocal free-trade in the natural products of both countries. 
His Lordship was appointed an Ambassador Extraordinary for that 
special object, and invited me, as well as Representatives from New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, to accompany him to Washington. It 
seemed to be consistent with Imperial precedent, as well as justice 
that a prompt appeal should be made to the new constituency, with 
as little delay as possible, and that the Clergy Reserves and Seigniorial 
questions, as well as some others, should be postponed for the con- 
sideration of the new Legislature. I cannot better explain what 
took place than by placing before my readers the very able despatch 
of the Earl of Elgin to the Secretary of State, narrating the circum- 
stances which led to the dissolution of 1854 : 



Copy of a Despatch from Governor-General the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Government House, 

Quebec, June 22, 1854. 

My Lord Duke, — I have the honour to enclose herewith the copy of a speech 
which I delivered from the throne this day in proroguing the Parliament of the 
Province, and I beg at the same time to solicit your Grace's attention, while I 
state as succinctly as I can the grounds on which I formed the resolution which 
has given occasion for the delivery of this S[)eech. 

2. It may probably be in your Grace's recollection, that during the course of 
the last session of the Provincial Parliament, two Acts were passed, which had for 
their object to effect very material changes in the constitution of the popular 
branch of the Provincial Legislature. The former of these Acts raised the number 
of parliamentary representatives from 84 to 130, this addition to the House of 
Assembly being so effected as to equalize to a greater extent than is now the ca^e 
population and representation. By the terms of the Constitutional Act, an Act 
of this nature could not become Law, unless it received in each branch of tae 
Legislature, on the second and third readings, the support of at least two-thiris 
of the members. In the passage of this Act through the Provincial Parliament 
these conditions were complied with, and having received a notification of this fact 
by addresses in the mode prescribed by the Constitutional Act, I assented to it in 
Her Majesty's name on the 14th June, 1S53. 
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3. The second of the Acts to which I have referred was entitled, "An Act to 
"extend the Elective Franchise, and better to define the Qualifications of Voters 
"in certain Electoral Divisions, by providing a system for the registration of 
" Voters," and the intentions of the Act, as stated in the title, were duly carried 
out in its provisions. 

4. While these proceedings were taking place in the Provincial Parliament the 
Imperial Parliament passed an Act repealing the Imperial Statute which had 
regulated, since the year 1840, the distribution of the fund commonly known as 
the Clergy Reserve Fund of Canada, and leaving the future application of this 
fund, as a matter of local concern, to the determination of the Local Legislature. 
This important statute, having been duly sanctioned by Her Majesty, reached me 
shortly before the prorogation of the Provincial Parliament. 

5. The course which the Provincial Government ought to take at this conjunc- 
ture, whether in reference to the measures of constitutional change which had 
been enacted by the local Parliament, or the Act respecting the Clergy Reserves 
which the Imperial Legislature had passed, became necessarily at an early period 
of the recess the subject of deliberation in the Provincial Cabinet. Some members 
of this body were strongly pledged to the secularization of the reserves, and it was 
believed that a proposal to carry out a measure of this description would be 
supported by a majority in the existing Assembly. After full consideration and 
discussion, however, my Executive Council arrived unanimously at the conclusion, 
that, apart altogether from the merits of secularization, it would not be consistent 
with their duty to undertake to legislate upon this subject in the Parliament as 
then constituted. The Clergy Reserve question was one on which it was notorious 
that the public mind, in Upper Canada more especially, was much divided, and 
the Imperial statute on the subject had been repealed for the express purpose of 
facilitating a settlement which should be final, and in accordance with the 
deliberate views and convictions of the people of the Province. To attempt, 
therefore, to settle such a question in a Parliament which had been already 
declared by its own vote to be an imperfect representation of the people, and by 
the exercise of what might be deemed the influence of the Government, was a 
course of proceeding obviously open to serious objection. In these views of the 
Executive Council I entirely concurred. 

6. An immediate dissolution of Parliament was apparently the readiest mode of 
escape from the perplexities to which I have referred. But here, again, a difficulty 
presented itself. In order to give time for the completion of the system of regis- 
tration which formed part of the measure, the 1st day of January, 1855, had been 
fixed as the period at which the Act for extending the franchise should come into 
operation. To give it effect at an earlier time further legislation was required. It 
was, therefore, finally resolved by the Government that the then subsisting Parlia- 
ment should be allowed to meet again for the purpose of legislating on this and 
other necessary matters, preparatory to a dissolution, after which the opinion of 
the Legislature, as constituted under the extended Representation and Franchise 
Acts, might be taken on those important questions, the settlement of which was 
anxiously desired by the people of the Province. 
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7. In accordance with this determination, in my speech from the throne which I 
transff.itted to your Grace by the last mail, with my Despatch No. 5, of the 15th 
instant, I recommended the passing of a law for bringing into early operation the 
Act of the preceding Session which had extended the elective franchise, in order 
that a constitutional expression of opinion might be obtained as speedily as 
possible under the system of representation recently established, on the various 
important questions on which legislation was required, and I invited legislation in 
the then existing Parliament on two other subjects only ; the one of these subjects 
being the Reciprocity Treaty, to give effect to which it was desirable that an Act 
of the Provincial Parliament should be passed without delay ; and the other the 
Tariff, in which the prosperous condition of the revenue justified certain reduc- 
tions. > , 

8. The first amendment to the address was moved by the Honourable Mr, 
Sherwood, a leading member of the Conservative party, who objected to the late 
period at which the Parliament had been convened. The explanations on this 
head, however, were deemed sufficient by the majority of the Assembly, and the 
amendment was accordingly rejected by 40 votes to 29. Mr. Cauchon, a French 
Canadian Member, then moved, that at the end of the fourth paragraph of the 
address in answer to the speech delivered at the opening of the Session, the follow- 
ing words should be inserted: — "That this House sees with "regret that his 
" Excellency's Government do not intend to submit to the Legislature during the 
" present Session a Bill for the immediate settlement of the Seigniorial question ; " 
to which amendment, Mr. Hartman, an Upper Canada Member, of the Liberal 
party, moved as an amendment, to leave out all the words after "House," and 
add the following instead thereof : — " Regret that his Excellency has not been 
" advised to recommend during the present Session a measure for the secularization 
**of the Clergy Reserves, and also a measure for the abolition of the Seigniorial 
" tenure." The Ministerial and Conservative parties concurred in opposing this 
motion, which was accordingly defeated by a majority of 54 votes to 16. Mr. 
Sicotte, another French Canadian Member, then moved that the words, " Or one 
"for the immediate settlement of the Clergy Reserves," should be carried to the 
end of Mr. Cauchon's amendment, and this motion was carried by 42 votes . 
against 29 ; the Conservative Members availing themselves of the ambiguity of the 
word " settlement," to join the party who were censuring the administration for 
not having introduced during the then session a Bill for secularizing the Clergy 
Reserves. 

9. It will be obvious to your Grace, from the above statement of facts, that a 
most embarrassing situation was created by this vote. It pledged the then sub- 
sisting ParUament to settle the question of the Clergy Reserves, and it was carried 
by a combination of parties holding opposite views with respect to the terms on 
which the settlement should be effected. It was my decided opinion that no 
measure on this subject short of a measure of entire secularization could possibly 
have been carried through that House of Assembly, with the prospect, more 
especially, of an immediate dissolution hanging over the heads of its members. 
Against a measure of secularization carried under such circumstances the friends 
of religious endowments would, I conceived, have had good cause to complain. 
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But if, on the other hand, out of the heterogeneous elements of which the majority 
was composed, I had been able to form a Conservative Administration, and with 
the aid of that Administration to pass a measure for perpetuating the endowment, 
I felt confident that in place of settling this vexed question, I should by so domg 
only have given the signal for renewed and more violent agitation. The advocates 
of secularization would never have admitted the permanency of a settlement 
effected by a Parliament so peculiarly circumstanced, and the Ministerial party 
might reasonably have been expected to assert in opposition the views on this 
subject for which they had incurred the sacrifice of office. Moreover, the position 
of the House of Assembly itself, in reference to the point which had been raised, 
was an anomalous one. On the issue, whether or not it was seemly .that a certain 
class of questions should be dealt with before the dissolution, which would bring 
into operation a more perfect system of popular representation, that body mii;ht 
be said to be a party to the suit. Its verdict, therefore, in the particular case, 
could hardly be held to carry with it the authority which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would attach to the decision of the popular branch of the Legislature. 
It is further to be observed, that the Legislative Council, by the terms of their 
address in reply to the speech from the throne which I transmitted in my Despatch 
No. 5, of the 15th instant, had virtually expressed their approval of the policy 
adopted by the Administration. 

10. Under these circumstances, when the Members of the Executive Council 
informed me that they were prepared to ask the judgment of the country on the 
policy of the postponement of the Clergy Reserve and Seigniorial Tenure questions, 
which they had adopted with my full approval and sanction, I did not think that I 
should be justified in refusing to act on the advice tendered by them, and to 
dissolve Parliament for this purpose ; and having obtained from the Law Officers 
of the Crown a joint opinion in favour of the legality of the course recommended 
to me, I summoned the House of Assembly to the Council Chamber in the usual 
manner, and delivered the speech, of which the copy is herewith enclosed. — I 
have, &'c. 

(Signed,) ELGIN AND KINCARDINE. 

The Duke of Newcastle, <Sr^c., &=c. 



Enclosure in No. 2. 
Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council. 
Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, 

When I met you at the commencement of the present Session, I expressed the 
hope that you would proceed without delay to pass such a law in reference to the 
period appointed for introducing the amended franchise, as would have enabled 
me to bring at once into operation those important measures affecting the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament, which were adopted by you with singular 
unanimity last Session. Having been disappointed in this expectation, I still 
consider that it is due to the people of the Province, and most respectful to the 
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decision of the Legislature, that I should take such steps as are in my power to 
give effect to the law by which the Parliamentary representation of the people is 
augmented, before calling the attention of Parhament to questions on which the 
public mind has been long agitated, and the settlement of which it is most 
desirable to effect in such a manner as will be most likely to secure for it the 
confidence of the people. 

I have come, therefore, to meet you on the present occasion for the purpose of 
proroguing this Parliament with a view to an immediate dissolution. 



It may appear an act of supererogation to endeavour to strengthen 
the position taken by the Earl of Elgin in the foregoing despatch, 
but I think it only right to cite the language used in a previous 
Session by one of the Conservative leaders, who voted to censure the 
Hincks-Morin administration for not having brought forward measures 
for " the immediate settlement" of the Clergy Reserves and of the 
Seigniorial question. In the debate on the Representation Bill in 
1853 Mr. Macdonald, (now the Right Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald) 
used the following language : " Look at the Reform Bill in England. 
" That was passed by a Parliament that had been elected only one 
" year before, and the moment it was passed, Lord John Russell 
*' affirmed that the house could not continue after it had declared 
" that the country was not properly represented. How can we legis- 
" late on the Clergy Reserves until another house is assembled if this 
" Bill passes ? A great question like this cannot be left to be decided 
" by an accidental majority. We can legislate upon no great question 
" after we have ourselves declared that we do not represent the 
" country. Do those gentlemen opposite mean to say that they will 
" legislate on a question affecting the rights of people yet unborn, 
" with the fag-end of a Parliament, dishonoured by its own confessions 
" of incapacity ? " For my own part I never was more clear as to 
the propriety of any political act in which I was concerned than as to 
the determination of the Administration of 1854 to delay the settle- 
ment of the Clergy Reserves and Seigniorial questions until after the 
new constituencies had been consulted. With regard to Sir John 
Macdonald I presume that he felt justified in availing himself of the 
assistance of the minority of Reformers to defeat an Administration 
in which he professed to have no confidence. Those who broke up 
the Reform party were of course bitterly disappointed, as appears 
by Mr. Brown's letter to Mr. Sanfield Macdonald, at the failure of 
their attempt to seize the Government. 
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Few, I apprehend, who have carefully studied the various papers 
which I have submitted, will arrive at the conclusion that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has done that I ever failed " to have the courage of my con- 
victions. 

The 5th Chapter of Mr. Mackenzie's " Life of Hon. George Brown " 
is headed " Clergy Reserves, Rectory Endowments, and Separate 
School questions." It is said that Mr. Lafontaine was hostile to the 
Liberal policy on the Clergy Reserves question, and " it was not 
" improbable that if the Ministry had proceeded with the necessary 
" measures for secularizing the Clergy Reserves that he would have 
" seceded." It is not often that Mr. Mackenzie ventures beyond 
vague expressions. I should like to be informed what measures the 
Ministry could have taken for secularizing the Clergy Reserves, 
during the time when Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Baldwin were mem- 
bers of it. The distinguished gentlemen named retired from public 
life in 1851, and the Imperial Clergy Reserves Act was passed in 
1853. Is it to be understood that Mr. Mackenzie dissents from the 
opinion given in 1851 by Mr. Brown that the Act of 1840 "did 
bar Provincial Legislation," and that to attempt to proceed otherwise 
than by obtaining the repeal of the Imperial Act " would bring us 
into collision with the Home Government ?" He even then gave the 
preference " to a courteous though firm representation of facts " 
over the opposite policy, which he described as " rudely attempt- 
" ing to force an Act of our own down the Imperial throat." Mr. 
Mackenzie insists that the Liberal Ministers " were placed in 
" power for a specific purpose, and then failed to attempt the accom- 
" plishment of that purpose." There I join issue with him, and defy 
him to prove his charge. I maintain that the columns of the Globe, 
when Mr. Brown was editor, are replete with articles supporting 
the view, which I consistently adhered to in regard to the Clergy 
Reserves. To have broken up the Lafontaine Government, because 
its leader would not pledge himself to support secularization, when 
it was uncertain whether we could obtain the repeal of the Imperial 
Act of 1840 would have been an act of consummate folly, indeed 
hardly short of madness. It would not have assisted our efforts to 
obtain the repeal, and in all probability would have precipitated that 
coalition, which was forced on the French Canadian majority in 1854, 
and which certainly has not been advantageous to the faction, which 
broke up the old Reform party at that time, and which has since 
been known as " Clear Grits." Mr. Mackenzie has more than once 
referred to threats of mine to form new combinations. The only 
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quotation of my precise words that I can find is from a speech of 
Mr. Brown, which is to the effect that " if the Union is not preserved 
by them (Mr. Brown's friends) as a necessary consequence, other 
" combinations must be formed by which the Union may be pre- 
" served. I am ready to give my cordial support to any combination 
" of parties by which the Union shall be maintained." I have no 
reason to doubt that I expressed myself as stated, which, however, 
was not to the effect that I myself would form new combinations. I 
gave fair warning to those who were taking what, in my judgment, 
was a suicidal course, that it was a mistaken policy to dissolve 
the alliance, which had so cordially subsisted during many years 
with the Lower Canada majority. That I ever, directly or indirectly 
sought an alliance with the Conservative leaders, prior to the breaking 
up of the Government in 1854, is a mere fabrication. There is yet a 
good deal to be learned as to the intrigues of 1854. Mr. Mackenzie 
has published a single letter from Mr. Brown to Mr. Sanfield Mac- 
donald in that year, in which he refers to " our compact at the break- 
ing up of the House." The main object of the letter was to impress 
on his correspondent that the natural allies of the Reformers of 
Upper Canada were the small minority of the Lower Canada 
Representatives. I may here conveniently refer briefly to a question 
which was finally settled during the last Session that Mr. Baldwin sat 
in Parliament. A Select Committee, consisting of five members of 
the legal profession, of different politics, agreed to recommend 
the House to concur in making good the expense of obtain- 
ing a legal decision, as to the validity of the Rectory patents, 
it being understood that, if valid, there would be no attempt 
to void them, and, on the other hand, if invalid, of course 
they would necessarily have to be surrendered. I had left 
Canada for the West Indies before the test case was heard 
before the Court of Chancery, but I am not aware that there was any 
further agitation on that subject. As to " sectarian schools," I have 
little to remark on the endless discussions which took place during 
the agitation on the subject. I had never pledged myself against 
such schools, and cannot therefore be charged with tergiversation. In 
March, 1 871, as I learn from Mr. Mackenzie's Life of Hon. George 
Brown, that gentleman addressed a letter to certain prominent 
Catholics, acting on behalf of their co-religionists from all sections 
of Ontario. In that letter Mr. Brown acknowledged that "he took 
" a prominent part in the agitation which in past years separated 
" the great mass of the Roman Catholics from the Liberal ranks," 
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in which I may remark they had always been found until Mr. 
Brown brought about the disruption of the Liberal party. Mr. 
Brown proceeds to give his own account of the disruption of the Re- 
form party, which, I need scarcely observe, is very different from mine. 
He alleged that the French Canadian members of the Cabinet and 
their supporters blocked the way by acting " in direct hostility to 
" the views and feelings of the Reformers of Upper Canada." It 
was certainly the English Conservatives that blocked the way as to 
the Clergy Reserves. As to the Separate School question, Mr. 
Brown acknowledges that it " was settled forever by a compromise 
" that was accepted as final by all parties concerned," and he might 
have added that it would have been setded many years previously 
but for his own persistent opposition. After the admission that I 
have just cited I hardly think that I need defend my own course on 
the Separate School question from Mr. Mackenzie's attacks. Before 
leaving this subject I must notice an assertion of Mr. Mackenzie, 
made in very positive terms, and yet the very reverse of truth. He 
stated in his introduction : " Lord Elgin did materially influence 
" his Council on the settlement of the Clergy Reserve question." I 
give to that statement the most positive denial. One of Hon. 
George Brown's charges against me, in his letters of 1851, was that 
Lord Elgin, in a despatch to his Official Superior, the Secretary of 
State, expressed his regret at the revival of agitation on the subject 
of the Clergy Reserves, the revival in question having been the 
resolutions of 1850. Those resolutions, not having been introduced 
as a Ministerial measure, did not require Lord Elgin's concurrence, 
and I have no reason to believe that he was ever favourable to 
secularization. I have shown already that I persistently sought the 
repeal of the Imperial Act of 1840, and that I was then ready to 
carry out a measure of secularization. How, then, did Lord Elgin 
influence his Council ? Does Mr. Mackenzie mean to deny that the 
Council was ready to introduce a measure of secularization after the 
passing of the Act for the increase of the Representation ? If so, I 
give a positive denial to such an imputation. I have confined my 
criticism on Mr. Mackenzie's Life of the Hon. George Brown to 
what bears chiefly on the Clergy Reserve question, as, shortly after the 
time when the work was published, I wrote a series of letters in the 
Montreal Herald, in which I reviewed it at some length. These 
letters appeared in December, 1882. I have perhaps dwelt too much 
on a question which was certainly the most exciting one during my 
rly public life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SEIGNIORIAL TENURE. 

During the last Session of the Lafontaine Administration a select 
committee was appointed to consider the complaints that had been 
made in regard to the seigniorial tenure in Lower Canada, which 
had been established by the authority of the French Crown, when 
the country was first colonized, and was an established institution at 
the time of the Conquest. During the French regime there had 
been a functionary called the Intendant, who, in conjunction with the 
Governor, exercised the power of compelling the seigniors to do 
justice to their tenants or censitaires. I do not propose to consider 
the question as to the exercise of the powers, thus entrusted to the 
French officials, but merely to draw attention to the fact that the 
peculiar tenure under which land was held in Lower Canada required 
some kind of supervision, which does not seem to have been provided 
after the conquest. It was contended at the period, to which I have 
adverted, 1851, and for several years previously, by those who held 
that the censitaires had substantial grievances to complain of, that 
excessive rents had been charged by many seigniors, and that legis- 
lation was required in the interest of the people. The Solicitor- 
General, Mr. L. T. Drummond, afterwards Mr. Justice Drummond> 
was a member of the Select Committee which sat until late in the 
Session of 185 1, and then reported a Bill to define the rights of the 
Seigniors, which was held by the Premier, Mr. Lafontaine, to be in 
reality a measure of confiscation, and which would not have got rid 
of the most objectionable features of the system. When the new 
Ministry was formed in 1851 it was agreed that an effort should be 
made to procure a satisfactory adjustment of the question, and Mr. 
Drummond, who had succeeded Mr. Lafontaine as Attorney General, 
took charge of a Bill by which it was proposed to obviate the objec- 
tion raised in the previous Session by Mr. Lafontaine. The legality 
of the existing rents was to be left to the legal tribunals to decide, 
but in future no rents exceeding a fixed minimum were to be 
charged, and the Seignior was to obtain compensation from the 
public chest in case the Courts should decide in favour of the legality 
of the old rents. The Bill introduced in 1852 was passed by the 
Assembly, but rejected by the Legislative Council. I was myself in 
an embarrassing position. I was most desirous for the total abolition 
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of the tenure, and was therefore dissatisfied with the attempts made 
to meet a popular demand for the reduction of rents, which were; 
except in rare instances in the District of Montreal, by no means 
excessive. At the same time I was hardly in a position to interfere 
with the course which my Lower Canada colleagues deemed it expe- 
dient to pursue. I had the satisfaction of knowing that the opinion 
of the Governor General, Lord Elgin, was entirely in accordance with 
my own. In substance, our desire was that the real seigniorial bur- 
dens, which at all events were admitted to be legal, such as the lods 
et ventes, droit de retrait, droit debanaliti, etc., should be abolished, 
due compensation being given, and that the rents should be continued 
if the seigniors were legally entitled to them, or, if not, reduced in 
accordance with the decision of the legal tribunals. The question 
was finally settled in the session of 1854 after my resignation ; and as 
an independent member of the House I pubhshed a little pamphlet, 
which I was much gratified to find had been preserved and bound by 
my old and valued friend, the late Rev. Dr. Adamson, the predecessor 
of the late Dr. Todd in the Parliamentary Librarianship. Dr. Adam- 
son's autograph, with the date, 5th December, 1854, is on the title- 
page, and another much valued friend who still survives, has added a 
line which I admit has done me unmerited honour, as it is much 
more descriptive of his own labours than of mine. His handwriting 
on the title-page will probably be familiar to others as it is to me. 
He wrote " Has ego versiculos feci tulit alter honores." As the 
pamphlet has long been out of print I shall give it at length. 

SEIGNIORIAL QUESTION. 

" No apology need be offered for intruding on public notice a few observa- 
vations suggested by a perusal of the amendments proposed to be offered in tiie 
Legislative Council, to the Bill sent from the Legislative Assembly, and entitled 
" an Act to provide for the abolition of feudal rights and duties in Lower 
Canada.'' The importance of the subject and its bearing on the character of the 
Government and of the Province will, it may be hoped, secure a patient 
consideration for the views of one who, without pretending to have originated any 
new scheme of settlement, has given much consideration to the question during 
several years, and who is most anxious to contribute, to the extent of his humble 
ability, to its final and satisfactory adjustment . It is proposed in the first place to 
review briefly the late proceedings with reference to the Seigniorial question. In 
185 1 the subject was referred to a select Committee, of which Mr. Drummond, then 
Solicitor-General, was Chairman. The result of the protracted labours of that 
Committee was a. Bill, not to settle the question, but to define the rights 
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of the Seigniors. It was proposed to settle by legislative enactment the 
maximum amount of cens et rentes to which the Seignior would be entitled, and to 
adopt measures to compel him to concede at that rate. A Bill was accordingly 
introduced of a declaratory character, but Mr. Attorney-General Lafontaine 
objected to its being proceeded with, on the ground that it provided no real 
settlement of the Seigniorial question, and that it was in reality a measure of 
confiscation. 

It was at a very late period of the Se.5sion of 185 1 when the subject was 
brought under the consideration of the House, and it soon became apparent that 
no legislative action could be taken before the prorogation. During the year 
185 1 a new Administration was formed and a general election followed. The 
Government occupied itself during the recess with the consideration of the best 
means of effecting a satisfactory adjustment of the Seigniorial question, and the 
Bill of 1852 was the result of their deliberations. It is necessary to direct 
special attention to the principle and object of that Bill. Not only did it not 
contemplate the extinction of the Seigniorial tenure, but it was held by those who 
professed to be best acquainted with the opinions of the people of Lower 
Canada that there was no strong desire on the part of the censitaires to effect such 
a change. It was alleged that since the conquest of the country, owing to 
the neglect of the Government and Legislature to provide a tribunal similar 
to that which had existed while the Province was under the dominion of the 
French Crown, there had been no means of compelling the Seigniors to concede 
lands at the customary rents, and that, in consequence, they had converted a 
qualified right of property into an absolute one. It was said that if the powers 
exerci.=!ed by the Governor and Intendant before the conquest had been entrusted 
to some other Court the abuses now complained of would not have been 
permitted. It was not pretended that the lods et venies and the dj-oit de banalit/ 
were illegal, but it seemed to be the prevailing opinion that no measure could be 
more unpopular than a forced commutation of the tenure, which would compel a 
censitaire whose rent was clearly within the limits universally admitted to be legal 
to redeem the seigniorial rights, of which he did not complain, either by 
a payment in cash or by an equivalent thereto in an annual charge. 

The scope and object of the Government measure was to deal with the question 
of excessive rents, and in order to remove all ground of complaint on the 
part of the seigniors that their property was to be confiscated, it was determined 
that the question should be submitted to the Courts of Justice, as to whether the 
rents alleged to be excessive were legal or not. But without reference to this 
decision it was to be declared by law that in future the maximum amount of rent 
should be twopence per arpent, and that the seignior should be compensated 
from the public revenue for the difference between that rate and the rate 
stipulated for in the contract between him and his censitaire. This compensation 
was of course to depend on the favourable decision of the Courts. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the other details of the Bill. It is sufficient to observe 
that the commutation of the other Seigniorial rights was to be optional, and that 
the burden of their redemption was to fall on the censitaires. The Bill, as finally 
passed by the Assembly, after much deliberation was summarily rejected by the 
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Legislative Council, a step which caused great irritation at the time, and induced 
a belief, probably quite unfounded, that there is an indisposition on the part of 
that honourable body to agree to a fair measure for settling the question. It 
cannot be denied that up to the period of the rejection of the Bill introduced in 
the Session of 1852-53, public opinion in Lower Canada had been expressed rather 
in favour of the reduction of the cens et rentes than of the abolition of the tenure. 
With regard to Upper Canada, where the question is, comparatively speaking, but 
little understood, there is an anxious desire on the part of its representatives, to 
co-operate with the Lower Canadians in settling it in a satisfactory manner. It 
may safely be affirmed on the part of the members for Upper Canada that no 
objection would be made by them to the application of the Government aid in any 
manner which may be deemed most conducive to the extinction of the tenure. It 
is true that the general public dissatisfaction at the excessive rents and the 
prevailing belief that the subsisting contracts have be^n illegally extorted 
constitute the ground on which alone public aid can be demanded ; but now that 
the sanction of the House of Assembly has been given to the principle of 
indemnity from the Consolidated Fund there would be no objection whatever to a 
variation in the mode of applying the amount granted, more especially if it could 
be shewn that such a variation would afford the sole means of extinguishing the 
tenure. 

To return, however, to the history of the question. After the rejection, in May, 
1853, of the Bill sent by the Assembly to the Legislative Council, increased 
agitation took place, and public opinion became much stronger in favour of the 
total abolition of the tenure, especially in the District of Montreal. The people 
of Quebec, too, where the rents are generally low, began to perceive that the 
effect of the Government measure would be to distribute the indemnity obtained 
from the resources of the whole population among a minority of the Seigniors 
situated principally in the District of Montreal, while all the real evils of the 
system would be left untouched. Unfortunately, however, the remedy suggested 
by the Quebec interest was the reduction of the maximum rent from two- 
pence to one penny per arpent, by which means it was hoped that some 
benefit would be derived by the censitaires in that district. The Government, 
still adhering to the prmciple of not forcing a commutation of the tenure, and 
being unable to deny the reasonableness of the complaints made on behalf of the 
Quebec censitaires, yielded this point, and proposed the reduction of the rents to 
one penny, without, however, having any means of increasing the indemnity. 
It must be obvious that the people of Quebec gained little, if any, real advantage 
by the change, while an enormously increased charge has been put on the 
indemnity lund, and one which it may be wholly insufficient to bear. 

The ndw Government measure now under consideration has been moulded to 
meet the views of the parties, to whom reference has been made. The reduction 
of the rent to a penny per arpent was to satisfy the Quebec censitaires, while the 
principle of forced commutation introduced while the Bill was in Committee was 
a concession to Montreal public opinion. The last concession is one which 
alters the whole character of the measure, and renders it necessary to retrace the 
entire ground which has been travelled over. It was a point yielded by the 
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Government at almost the last moment, and it is now admitted that the plan 
proposed for effecting the commutation, and adopted without sufficient consider- 
ation, would have been grossly unjust to the Seignior. In deaUng with pr.vate 
rights, which are not even disputed, there must be a strict regard to the principle 
of full compensation for all that is taken away ; and it is quite evident that this 
cannot be given with satisfaction to Ihe ««n/'Z?Vf under the provisions of the present 
Bill. The amendments proposed to be submitted to the Legislative Council on 
behalf of the seigniors, although in accordance with equity, and calculated very 
much to improve the Bill sent from the Assembly, will most assuredly render it, 
obnoxious to the mass of the censitaires. In fact, the great objection to all the 
schemes which have hitherto found favour in the Legislature is that they operate 
unequally. They confer a benefit on the people in certain seigniories at the expense 
of the public at large, including, of course, those censitaires who will derive no 
advantage whatever from the Bill. The censitaires are to be relieved from one 
class of burthens (the rents), but at the same time are to have others imposed on 
them, while the munificent indemnity fund is to be wasted by being subjected to the 
charges consequent on the appointment of a batch of commissioners, the termina- 
tion of whose labours will assuredly be at a very distant day. 

Those who have steadily supported the views of the Government on this ques- 
tion up to the present time are compelled to pause now that the whole aspect of 
affairs has changed. It is to be hoped that the Government will likewise pause. 
The decisions of the Legislative Assembly would justify them in proposing 
a settlement of this most difficult question, such as a few months ago they could 
hardly have ventured on. It is now admitted that the Seigniorial Tenure 
must be extinguished at no distant period, but it is generally believed that 
the mode of effecting this object ■ provided by the Bill with the amend- 
ments under the consideration of the Legislative Council, will fail to give public 
satisfaction, the principle of compulsory early commutation having been forced 
on the Government, they should now deal with the question in the most compre- 
hensive manner. The obvious way of effecting the object is to apply the 
indemnity in the first place to the extinction of the most objectionable and 
burthensome rights, by which means the most offensive features of the tenure could 
be at once abolished, and a great boon would be extended to every censitaire in 
Lower Canada. No other plan can be devised which would confer equal benefits 
on all classes of censitaires. The objection, of course, would be that paities now 
paying excessive rents would get no special relief. To this it may fairly be 
replied that the indemnity has , been given not so much because the parties sub- 
jected to these rents have any particular claim to compensation, as to satisfy 
widely-spread popular discontent. It cannot be denied that, even if the Seigniors 
were legally bound to concede at 2d. per arpent, the individual who has pur- 
chased a property subject to a rent of Is. per arpent, and who has paid for it a 
proportionally less price, has no real grievance to complain of, and this class must 
form an immense majority of the whole body of censitaires. 

But even admitting the pretensions of this class of censitaires to the fullest 
extent it cannot be doubted that they would consider the removal of their other 
burthens as a great boon, and one which would largely increase the value of their 
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properties, and moreover they would be compelled to acknowledge that they 
could not reasonably expect to be exempted from the sacrifices which all classes 
of the population are called upon to make, to procure a satisfactory settlement of 
the question. The advantage of the plan proposed is that it is simple and 
inexpensive, and that no individual would have to pay more annual rent than he 
does at present, while the entire community would be relieved from all feudal 
burthens. It, moreover, can be speedily carried into operation. As the change of 
tenure would cause an increase to the value of property much greater than the 
amount which it would cost to redeem the Seigniorial rights, every cmsitaire in 
Lower Canada would receive an indirect benefit, even greater than the direct one 
conferred by the Legislature. As there can be little doubt that the present Bill, 
with the proposed amendments, will wholly fail in its object, it may be well to 
consider whether any suggestion, other than the one indicated above, can be 
offered. Should that plan fail, it might be deemed sufficient legislation for the 
present to appropiiate the funds set apart in the Bill now pending to the redemp- 
tion of Seigniorial rights, to provide for the submission of all disputed points to 
the Courts of law, and also for the appointment of Commissioners to obtain 
information regarding the value of the several rights in all the Seigniories in 
Lower Canada. Such information could be got very speedily, and with sufficient 
accuracy for the purposes of legislation. Meantime the Provincial indemnity 
would be secured, and the revenues would be accruing, pending the final action of 
the Legislature. Under any circumstances it is not probable that there would be 
greater delay in settling the question that must necessarily be created by the 
proposed amendments to the present Bill." 

It was most gratifying to me to find that the views above enun- 
ciated were deemed sound by several gentlemen, who had taken a 
deep interest in the question, such as my late valued friend, Mr. 
Justice Dunkin, and Mr. George W. Wicksteed, the Law Clerk of the 
House of Commons. In the Legislative Council they were ably 
supported, among others, by a venerable member, the Hon. James 
Ferrier, who still survives, and is still indefatigable in the discharge 
of his various public duties. The Latin line that was written in the 
title page, as already noticed, is indicative of the opinion of the 
writer that too much credit had been given by Canadian historians 
to Mr. Drummond, who had from the commencement of the parlia- 
mentary discussions on the subject abstained from advocating the 
total abolition of the tenure, but confined his various Bills to the 
mere reduction of the rents. The Legislative Council completely 
reconstructed the Bill sent from the Assembly, a fact but slightly 
adverted to by the historians. In the Legislative Council the Bill 
was conducted by the late Sir E. Tach6, the Receiver General. I 
will here cite a few remarks of his and of the Hon. Mr. Ferrier. 
Before dismissing this very important subject I think it may be 
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interesting to cite the opinion of a non-resident seignior, the late Rt. 
Hon. Edward Ellice, Seignior of Beauharnois, with whom I 
corresponded at that period and some of whose very interesting letters 
I have deposited in the Canadian archives. I shall quote from one 
dated 2Sth December, 1884 ; — 

"My Dear Mr. Hincks, — I must thank you the moment I receive it, and 
" before knowing what the result of your interference may be, for your letter 
" enclosing your pamphlet on the Seigniorial Bill. You have adopted the principle 
"I always considered the right one for the settlement of the question. The 
"abolition of the really grievous restrictions and conditions of the feudal tenure, 
" leaving the rent the only charge on the land, from which the public suffer neither 
" inconvenience nor injury. You state concisely in the pamphlet the reasons in 
" favour of your scheme in preference to Mr. Drummond's. It is essential to the 
"public credit that you should pass no Act subversive of private rights." The 
letter, which is long and partly on the subject of English politics, will now be 
accessible, with others from the same pen, to the Canadian public. 

Legislative Council Debates. 

Hon. Mr. Tach6. — He would offer a few remarks upon the amendments, which 
had been introduced into the Bill by the Committee. The amendments were 
many, but only a few were of great importance. The others were more of a 
verbal character, and had been made to establish a strict harmony between the 
several portions of the Bill. The Bill, as it came from the Assembly, had 73 
clauses, and 8 legal forms. It had now only 43 clauses, and was not only shorter 
but clearer, and consequently more easily understood. Much of the machinery 
had been dispensed with, and this was a great point gained. In the original Bill 
commutation had been made voluntary, but the Committee had thought it 
impossible to do justice to all parties while that was the case. The hon. gentle- 
man then ran briefly over the various changes made in the Bill, and concluded by 
saying that he thought the country would be much better pleased with it than as it 
was when first brought on to the Legislative Council. Some gentlemen had 
opposed the measure at every stage, and had used all the means in their power to 
prevent its passage. He knew they were still dissatisfied, but he also knew that 
it was quite impossible to satisfy them, and that no measure could be framed in 
relation to this matter which would please them. Under these circumstances, the 
Government would be under the painfiil necessity of incurring their disapprobation. 
It could not be avoided. 

Hon. Mr. Ferrier was very much surprised at the nature of the opposition offered 
at this stage. The hon. gentleman could not but know that, even if the delay were 
granted, no possible effect could result. What could he expect to do between this 
evening and to-morrow ? The course of the Committee, as had already been said, 
was such as to ensure for the Bill a most thorough examination. He believed 
every member of the House had watched its progress with the greatest interest 
and care, and among them none had done it more closely than the hon. gentleman 
who offered this motion. If, instead of one day, a fortnight were asked and 
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granted, he was persuaded the hon. gentleman would know no more at the end of 
that time than he now did. The opposition was, therefore, wholly without object. 
He (Ferrier) concurred most heartily in the course of the Receiver General, in 
proposing the 3rd reading at this time, and he trusted the House would sustain 
him, and that the Bill would be sent down to this Assembly this evening. *** 

Hon. Mr. Ferrier, — He had not been much surprised at the somewhat excited 
manner of the Hon. Receiver General. The bill was now, after a very great deal 
of trouble and vexation, to the Government especially, brought to a final stage, 
and when it was ready to pass, and no doubt with a very large majority, it was 
rather trying to have to begin the battle again, and to go over ground which had 
already been debated a great many times. He (Ferrier) had had something to do 
in aiding the passage through the Special Council of the measure by which the 
City of Montreal was put in a condition to commute its property, and from the day 
of the passage of that law the prosperity of Montreal had been secured upon a 
basis which could not be disturbed. With respect to the Bill now ready to pass, 
for the Abolition of the Seignorial Tenure in Lower Canada, he most firmly 
believed it to be the greatest and best law the Legislature of this country had 
adopted. This would be remembered as one of the brightest pages in the history 
of Ijower Canada, and from this time forth he looked for a course of prosperity 
hitherto unknown in this section of the Province. By this Bill every right the 
Seignior can fairly claim he will be able to establish, and to obtain compensation 
therefor. With respect to the course of the Government throughout the arduous 
toil connected with the progress of the measure, he felt that every thing had been 
done to show how sincerely they desired to do justice to all parties. He had not 
6d. directly at stake in property affected by this Bill, but as all he possessed was in 
Lower Canada, and as its improvement was dependent upon the prosperity of the 
country, he felt that the Bill would do him good, as well as' to those more imme- 
diately interested. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DISRUPTION OF THE REFORM PARTY. 

I SHOULD scarcely have deemed it necessary to refer on the 
present occasion to the University question, in the settlement of 
which I took a deep interest, were it not that I am under the impres- 
sion that my views in proposing, in 1853, an alteration in the original 
measure of Mr. Baldwin, have been misunderstood. I, however, 
labour under the disadvantage of not having had any opportunity of 
making myself acquainted with the controversies of recent years. 
After perusing, which I did for the first time, in the " Story of my Life " 
the memorial prepared by the late Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, 
stating the object of the Legislature in passing the University Act 
of 1853, I determined that when I could find a suitable opportunity 
I would record my dissent from an important allegation in that 
memorial, to the effect that it was intended by that Act to place 
denominational colleges on equal terms, as to State aid, with Uni- 
versity college. I am well aware that at the period referred to 
much too sanguine expectations had been formed as to the revenue 
likely to be obtained from the sale of the lands set apart for the 
University, and the Act, which I have not seen for a great many 
years, may be so far permissive as not to exclude denominational 
affiliated colleges from aid, in case there should have been an avail- 
able surplus. It is stated in the memorial that the colleges affiliated 
to London University are " placed on an equal footing in regard to 
aid from the State," and that the Canadian affiliated colleges were 
to be similarly treated. I am not aware that any of the English 
affiliated colleges are supported by State aid, but I am sure that 
it would never have been proposed to divert the endowment of one 
college, and especially one thoroughly unsectarian, to the mainten- 
ance of denominational colleges. I cannot believe it possible that 
it was ever contemplated by the Act of 1853 to depart from the 
principle of Mr. Baldwin's Act, beyond separating the University 
from University College, so as to permit the affiliation of other col- 
leges in the mode adopted by the University of London. I had great 
pleasure in recognizing the valuable services rendered by the late Dr. 
Ryerson to the cause of general education ; and on many occasions I 
lent him my cordial assistance, which he suitably acknowledged. 
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There is one branch of the educational question to which I may 
refer here, as it was made an important element in the political strife, 
which led to the disruption of the Reform party. I refer to the sep- 
arate school question, which I have already noticed in connection 
with the late Hon. George Brown's address to the Catholic delegates. 
I feel assured that I am correct in stating that Dr. Ryerson yielded 
most reluctantly to the necessity of permitting the establishment of 
separate schools. For my own part I could easily justify my action 
on this question by arguing that, had I been opposed to such schools 
the issue was far too unimportant to justify me in dissolving a polit 
ical alliance, that was in my judgment beneficial to my country. 
The large Catholic population of United Canada insisted that both 
religious and secular instruction should be given to the pupils in 
their schools, and resistance to their demand would have necessarily 
resulted in political separation. I have, however, no intention of 
sheltering myself under such a plea. I had had bitter experience 
of the consequences of an attempt to maintain " Protestant ascend- 
ancy in Church and State," in my native country, and had never 
ceased to advocate justice to my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
I am bound to admit that, while on the Clergy Reserve question j 
never varied in the slightest degree from taking the most statesman- 
Uke mode of effecting the common object of my assailants and my- 
self, those who believed that the advocacy of separate schools justified 
the disruption of the Reform party were excusable for withdrawing 
their confidence from me. I must add, in reference to more than 
one charge of abandonment of principle by the editor of Brown's 
Life, that I never at any time professed to be opposed to separate 
schools. 

It is hardly necessary to make more than a passing reference to a 
measure of considerable importance which was carried by the Admin- 
istration which I formed in 1851, by majorities of two-thirds in both 
branches of the Legislature, although it did not obtain the approval 
of the Hon. George Brown. I refer to the Act increasing the num- 
ber of representatives in each division of the United Province from 
42 to 65. I am taken to task by the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie for 
having stated that " no wise statesman would attempt to carry on this 
*' union upon any other principle than that of equal representation 
to both sections " in the following words : " He little thought that 
" thirteen years after making this unwise speech every statesman in 
" both sections admitted that equal representation was not just, and 
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" therefore gave unequal representation, which now stands as 92 to 
65." I have seldom read a more unfair criticism. My reference 
was to " carrying on this u?iion." Does Mr. Mackenzie pretend 
that the union then existing was carried on with unequal represen- 
tation ? When the change took place, thirteen years later, was the 
proportion of the population the same in the two sections as when 
I made the speech referred to by him ? When the Increased Rep- 
resentation Bill was passed, it would have been impossible to have 
adopted any other basis than equal representation, and the fact that 
after thirteen years' agitation it was found necessary to resort to a 
federal union of the Provinces is a complete vindication of the 
policy of the Act for increasing the representation. 

It is unnecessary in the present day to dwell on such measures as 
the establishment of a decimal currency, or on the support which 
I gave on all occasions to the repeal of the usury laws, but I may 
dwell a little on a measure which I introduced and carried by an 
almost unanimous vote, but for which in my absence I was 
severely censured. I refer to the " Consolidated Municipal Loan 
Fund Act," which certainly resulted in a heavy charge on the public 
treasury, which was not anticipated when the Bill was passed. I 
might fairly urge that the members, who gave a cordial support to 
the Bill during its passage, including the Conservatives generally, and 
the late Hon. George Brown and his friends, ought to have shared 
the responsibility which was thrown entirely on my shoulders. I 
prefer to state the cause of the failure of what I still think would have 
been a most valuable measure but for a circumstance which I can 
easily explain. The object of the Bill was to enable the various 
Municipal Councils to borrow money in the London market through 
the instrumentality of the Government on more favourable terms than 
they could possibly do by their unassisted efforts. The Bill did not 
extend the powers of the municipality to borrow money ; they were 
then, as they are to-day, ready to aid railroads by subsidies or other- 
wise ; they were bound by stringent provisions to meet their 
obligations, and, in the event of refusal, the sheriff was charged with 
the duty of levying sufficient rates. That the loans could have been 
obtained at low interest in London is beyond a doubt, indeed had 
the Act been carried into operation successfully the Municipalities 
would probably have obtained money this year at a rate little if at 
all exceeding four per cent. What, then, was the cause of failure ? More 
than one municipality was induced to make loans to railroad com- 
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panics under the expectation that the interest on their bonds would 
be paid by them, and, when such expectation proved unfounded, 
failed to assess the rate-payers for the amount. Had the Government 
of the day promptly insisted on compelling payment by the first de- 
faulter it is possible that the example would not have been followed. 
I frankly admit that experience has proved that it was a mistake to 
impose on the Central Government the very obnoxious duty of com- 
pelling the Municipalities to pay their debts. Considering the extent 
to which municipal aid to railroads has been carried, it would not 
be at all surprising if in some cases it may have been found neces- 
sary to resort to pressure, but it was doubtless unreasonable to hope 
that a Government, responsible to the people, would like to under- 
take the duty of a tax collector. When once the example was set it 
need not cause surprise that it was generally followed ; and if I am 
not mistaken it was deemed expedient at a later period to compen- 
sate the districts that had not participated in the original loans by 
appropriations for pubHc improvements. I believe that I have cor- 
rectly stated the cause of the failure of a scheme, that seemed to me 
likely to be productive of great advantage to the people, and the con- 
sequences of which did not strike others at the time, any more than 
myself 

Few subjects with which I had to deal gave me more trouble and 
anxiety than the amendment of the Assessment Law. It will hardly 
seem credible to people in the present day that when I first entered 
Parliament land was assessed for taxation at a fixed price per acre 
for cultivated and another price for uncultivated, without reference to 
its situation or actual value. The opposition to the Bill, of which it 
was my duty to take charge in the House of Assembly, was not so 
mucli to the principle of assessment according to the real value of 
land as to the provision for assessing personal property. The bill in 
regard to personal property was very similar to that then in force in 
the State of New York, and I had taken a good deal of pains to 
ascertain how it worked, by visiting one or two of the cities in that 
State, and by making personal enquiries, as well from the officials 
as from the rate-payers. 

I ought not to omit all notice of the Reciprocity Treaty nego- 
tiated by the Earl of Elgin in 1854, which gave effect to a policy 
which, during the preceding four years, I had been labouring to carry 
into effect. In 1850 the Commissioner of Customs, Mr. J. W. 
Dunscomb, who not long after was, on my recommendation, appointed 
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Collector of Quebec, an office which he filled with great credit for 
upward of thirty years, visited Washington with the view of furnishing 
information and endeavouring to draw attention to the subject of 
reciprocity. I myself in subsequent years paid two or three visits to 
the same city, and there was so much interest taken in the subject 
thit a special Commissioner was appointed to procure statistics and 
to make a report. That the Earl of Elgin took a warm interest in 
the subject will appear from the memoir of his public life. Having 
visited England in 1853 on leave of absence. His Lordship made such 
representations to the Imperial Government that it was determined 
to make a direct appeal to the Government of the United States by 
constituting him an Envoy Extraordinary, for the special object of 
negotiating, if possible, a treaty of commerce with that country. I 
was myself in England at the time, and was invited to accompany 
His Lordship on his mission. He wrote at once to the Lt. -Gover- 
nors of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick requesting them each to 
send a representative. The Lt.-Govemor of New Brunswick selected 
the Hon. E. B. Chandler to represent that Province, and he joined 
us in New York on our arrival. No delegate was present from Nova 
Scotia, owing, it was said, to some misunderstanding. The Acting 
Governor-General at Quebec had sent a despatch suggesting a larger 
number of delegates than Lord Elgin had proposed, and it was 
imagined that the important business of the mission would have been 
suspended until Nova Scotia could be heard from. Meantime the 
presence of Lord Elgin at the seat of Government in Canada was 
urgently demanded, as the Session was about to take place. 

It had been the unanimous opinion of the Cabinet that an appeal 
to the new constituencies of the Province, as arranged under the 
Act recently passed, should be made before dealing with the impor- 
tant questions demanding early legislation. Lord Elgin's despatch 
to the Secretary of State gives a comprehensive view as well of the 
policy of the Administration as of the difficulties presented by the 
extraordinary and universal support given to the regular Conserva- 
tive Opposition by Liberal members, who professed to be suspicious 
of the intentions of the Ministers. They soon met their just reward, 
although Mr. Brown's correspondence, especially his letter of i6th 
August, 1854, to Mr. Sanfield Macdonald, affords conclusive proof 
that they calculated on obtaining power even after the new election. 
When Mr. Brown assured his friend that " the natural allies of the 
" Reformers of Upper Canada are the Rouges, so called," and " urged 
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" him to consult with their leaders and to have matters thoroughly 
" understood," he m«st, I should imagine, have intended that Lower 
Canada should be governed by a minority. It is really amusing at 
the present time to read in that letter : " Of course I think that in 
" any case we must put you in as Speaker, in order to shew our 
" approval of your closing speech last Session. Your being in the 
" chair would not, I suppose, interfere with your accepting the Attor- 
" ney-Generalship and forming a Ministry, in the event of a hostile 
" reply to the address being carried." While engaged in writing this 
portion of my work I have had my attention directed to some extra- 
ordinary attempts made by certain Conservatives in Ontario to 
purchase for sums of money the support of a few members 
of the Liberal party in the legislature of that Province. The coali- 
tion in old Canada was almost as reprehensible as that recently 
attempted, although there was no direct money consideration. Mr. 
Brown expressly refers to " our compact at the breaking up of 
" the House," a compact to which it is notorious that the Conser- 
vative leaders were parties, and to which they were ready to give 
effect on the meeting of the House by placing Mr. Sanfield 
Macdonald in the chair, and by that course endorsing his insulting 
speech to the Earl of Elgin, which met the joint approval of the 
Conservative leaders and of Mr. Brown and his " Clear Grit " 
allies. I had the satisfaction of defeating the conspiracy between 
politicians who had no sentiments in common, as is manifest from a 
quotation by Mr. Mackenzie from one of Mr. Brown's speeches in 
which he quoted Sir Allan Macnab as having declared : " I will do 
" all I can to prevent a Clear Grit party rising through the land, 
" and will support any party to prevent that." Sir Allan Macnab 
interrupted Mr. Brown to say, " that is correct," when Mr. Brown 
proceeded : " Of course it is correct, and the most amicable under- 
" standing existed then, as now, between the high contracting 
" parties," whereupon Sir Allan " denied that he had held on any 
" occasion any political conversations with any members of the 
" Government at any time except in the House." I can most 
unreservedly confirm Sir Allan Macnab's declaration. Notwith- 
standing all the "suspicions," which were the only basis for the 
unfounded charges as to new combinations which are spread over 
Mr. Mackenzie's work I solemnly declare that I am unaware that 
negotiations of any kind, or " tatonnemens " as the Hon. Mr. 
Laurier states, then took place between the Conservative leaders and 
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any member of the Hincks-Morin Administration prior to our 
resignation. Mr. Brown's letter only proves that he believed 
throughout that he could make use of the Conservative leaders to 
assist him in breaking up the existing Administration, but he did not 
imagine for a moment the possibihty of those leaders being 
consulted regarding the formation of a new one. He played a 
bold game supporting Sir Allan Macnab against the late Hon. 
Isaac Buchanan in Hamilton, and actually vouching in the Globe 
that the Conservatives would yield their views on the Clergy Reserve 
question in case the verdict of the people at the election should be 
favourable to secularization. For my own part I never believed 
those assertions, until I learned from the highest authority 
during the negotiations, which preceded the formation of the coali- 
tion ministry in 1854 that they were correct. When the dissolu- 
tion took place I again appealed to my old friends in South Oxford 
for re-election, although I had reason to expect violent opposi- 
tion from the Clear Grit wing of the Reform party. Mr. William 
Lyon Mackenzie met me on the platform at several public meetings, 
so that the issues between us were fully discussed, and the result 
was that I had a complete triumph. Meantime it had been 
proposed to me by a friend, the late Mr. John Egan, to become a 
candidate for the County of Renfrew, which was considered to be 
an Opposition constituency, but likely to return me if I would 
consent to be a candidate. I was assured that if I would allow my 
name to be used I would be returned, provided I would promise, 
in case of my double return, to elect to sit for Renfrew. To this 
condition I agreed, as I felt sure that in any event South Oxford 
would elect a Reformer. The result was as I had hoped, and 
having had a double return I elected to sit for Renfrew, and was 
succeeded in South Oxford by an old political friend, Dr. Cooke of 
Norwich, who had supported me at my first election in 1841, and 
at every subsequent one, and who adhered to me until my 
departure for the West Indies, in 1855. 

When the House met, soon after the elections, it became evident 
that there would be a trial of strength on the election for Speaker. 
At a meeting of the Liberal members it was decided that Mr. (after- 
wards Sir George E.) Cartier should be their candidate for the 
Chair. It was well-known that Mr. J. Sanfield Macdonald was to 
be the candidate of the combined opposition of Conservatives and 
" Clear Grits," but it had likewise transpired that the Lower Canada 
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Opposition had determined to bring forward a candidate of their own, 
Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Sicotte. Mr. Cartier was defeated by a very 
small majority, having had good support from Lower Canada, but a 
majority of 12 against him from Upper Canada consisting of members 
who had no sympathy whatever with one another, being ranged 
under the banners of Sir Allan Macnab and Mr. George Brown, while 
a few like Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie did not acknowledge any party con- 
nection whatever. The Opposition had calculated that the safest 
course to follow was to put up Mr. Sicotte next, and on his certain 
defeat to elect Mr. Sanfield Macdonald, with the aid of Mr. Sicotte's 
friends. When that gentleman was proposed he did not get a vote 
from the ministerial side of the House, as we all sat still until the 
votes of his own supj^orters were recorded. When the last one was 
taken, to the utter consternation of the Opposition, as I saw from their 
countenances, I rose and gave my vote for Mr. Sicotte, Mr. Morin, 
who sat beside me, voted next, and then one by one the ministerial 
supporters followed our example, and Mr. Sicotte was placed in the 
chair by a large majority. Mr. Brown had made a wrong forecast 
for his friend. The election of Speaker took place on the 5th Sep- 
tember, 1854. On the 7th a question of privilege was raised affecting 
the seat of Mr. Brodeur, a member of the House, who it appeared 
had been placed by unforeseen circumstances in the very peculiar 
position of having had to return himself. Mr. Brodeur had accepted 
the office of returning officer for the County of Bagot, having had 
no idea at the time of being a candidate. On the day of election the 
candidate who had been in the field did not appear, indeed I believe 
that he had died very suddenly. The electors were suddenly called 
on to make choice of a candidate, and Mr. Brodeur was elected by 
acclamation. The Opposition took exception to Mr. Brodeur's pres- 
ence in the House, raising the question of privilege, when Mr. 
Attorney-General Drummond, who knew nothing of the case, asked 
a delay of twenty-four hours to consult authorities. This was refused 
by a majority. I was myself absent from the House at the time, 
but when I heard on my return of what had taken place I at once 
communicated to Mr. Morin my opinion that we should lose no time 
in offering our resignations, to which he at once assented. The fol- 
lowing morning I waited on Lord Elgin, and tendered him the resig- 
nations of Mr. Morin and myself It may be well to state here 
positively, as there were many false rumours on the subject, that I 
was not invited by Lord Elgin to give him any advice as to the 
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person to whom he should entrust the formation of a new Adminis- 
tration. It was stated in the House by Dr. Rolph during subsequent 
discussions that I ought to have advised the Governor-General on the 
subject. I was surprised at the time to hear such an opinion from 
a gentleman of Dr. Rolph's experience. Nothing can be clearer 
than the duty of a retiring Minister. If the Sovereign or his 
representative ask a retiring minister for advice as to the person to 
whom the formation of a new Administration should be entrusted 
he is bound to give it, but he has no right whatever to intrude his 
advice when not asked. When I left Lord Elgin I proceeded 
at once to town, and summoned an immediate meeting of my 
Upper Canada supporters to consider what course should be 
followed under the circumstances. The Ministerial programme 
had been determined on and the question in which the Upper 
Canadian Liberals were chiefly interested was the Secularization 
of the Clergy Reserves. It seemed to me indispensably neces- 
sary to select a leader who would be able to act in concert with 
our friends from Lower Canada, and obtain the support of some 
Libera] Conservatives who had been returned at the late elections. 
I proposed as a fitting person for that position the late Mr. John 
Wilson, member for the town, now the city, of London, who had 
always been a member of the Conservative party, but who was pledged 
to secularization. I had not the most remote idea at the time that 
so many influential Conservatives would have adopted the policy 
which I had felt assured Mr. Wilson would take. Notwithstanding 
some opposition, I succeeded in getting a majority of the ex-minis- 
terial members from Upper Canada to acknowledge Mr. Wilson as 
leader, and I then waited events. In Mr. Mackenzie's life of Hon. 
George Brown his account of what took place would lead to the 
inference that Sir Allan Macnab opened negotiations with me, before 
he did so with my colleagues from Lower Canada. I shall copy his 
narrative : — " Mr. Hincks was entitled to the discredit of forming a 
" new combination with the Tories, for no apparent reason but to 
" wreak his vengeance on Reform opponents. Mr. Hincks did not 
" himself form one of the new Government, but he narrates that 
" Sir Allan Macnab, the new Premier, ' opened a negotiation with 
" him, the result of which was that two of the Upper Canada supporters 
" of the late Government became members of the new Ministry,' 
" Messrs. John Ross and Spence being the two members. Mr. Ross 
" had been a member of Mr. Hincks' Government for over a year. 
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" (I may add and Solicitor-General from the time of its formation.) 
" These gentlemen and some other Western Reformers who supported 
" the new Government never returned to their allegiance to the Liberal 
"party." After noticing the Lower Canada members of the 
new Government, Mr. Mackenzie adds : " Indeed Sir Francis 
" Hincks does not refer to those French gentlemen as parties 
" to the coalition as he does to the two Upper Canadians ; 
" their adhesion was treated as a matter of course." I read Mr. 
Mackenzie's remarks with great pain, because I did not believe him 
capable of distorting for a party purpose the language of an opponent. 
I ask attention to the above extract in which Mr. Mackenzie quotes 
my words, narrating that the new Premier " opened a negotiation 
with him." In the text of my pamphlet I find " Sir Allan Macnab, 
having ascertained Mr. Morin's views, opened a negotiation with the 
writer." On the same page I gave a history of the negotiation, and 
after stating that Sir Allan Macnab commenced by offering the 
Attorney-Generalship to Mr. (now the R't. Hon. Sir J. A.) Macdonald, 
I proceeded " and then made overtures to Mr. Morin. That gentle- 
" man was not disposed to form any coalition unless with the con- 
" currence of his former colleagues, and with an assurance that the con- 
" templated measures for settling the Clergy Reserves and Seigniorial 
" questions, would be adopted by the new Ministry. The Conser- 
" vative leaders had fully made up their minds to accept the measures 
" of their predecessors, and they were aware of the great im- 
" portance of securing for the Government the support of a majority 
" of the Upper Canada members." The foregoing passage imme- 
diately preceded that quoted by Mr. Mackenzie, whose manifest object 
was to represent me "as having been first applied to by Sir Allan 
Macnab, and as having been specially responsible for the coalition, 
the very reverse having been the truth. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Morin was not only first applied to, as was both natural and proper, 
but it was from him that I first heard of the proposals. I had then 
to determine whether I would abandon the faithful friends with whom 
I had acted cordially for years, and who were prepared to support the 
measures we had agreed upon, or link myself with men who had 
betrayed me by joining my political opponents to destroy my Admin- 
istration. I should have been base indeed had I acted otherwise than 
I did. When I was applied to I frankly told Sir Allan Macnab that, 
while I was indisposed to go into opposition, I could not promise 
cordial support, unless he obtained the adhesion as members of his 
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Administration of two friends in whom I had implicit confidence. 
Those friends were the late Hon. John Ross and Robert Spence. I 
will here place before my readers my speech on announcing my 
resignation to the House, a letter which I addressed to the Electors 
of South Oxford a few days later, a correspondence with Mr. John 
Wilson, to whom reference has been already made, and a letter 
addressed to me by the Hon. Robert Baldwin, not then in pu blic life, 
approving of the course which I took on the occasion. 



HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 

Friday, Sept. 8, 1854. 



RESIGNATION OF THE MINISTRY. 



After the presentation and reading of sundry petitions, 
Inspector General Hincks rose and said, Mr. Speaker, I am 
about to move that the Orders of the Day be postponed until Mon- 
day next, and in submitting that motion it is nriy duty to state to the 
House, what is probably already known to a great many honourable 
gentlemen, — that I felt it my duty this day, in conjunction with my 
honourable colleague, the Commissioner of Crown Lands (Mr. Morin), 
to tender our resignations to His Excellency the Governor General, 
that His Excellency has been pleased to accept our resignations, and 
that we now only hold office until our successors shall be appointed. 
I desire, Sir, to trespass on the time of the House for a few moments 
while I briefly assign the reasons that have led to our taking this 
step. 

I shall not, Sir, go back — for I deem it unnecessary to do so — to 
any matters connected with the formation of the Administration that 
preceded the present one, and of which I had the honour to be a 
member. But I shall content myself with stating that after that 
Administration had been some time in office, after we had carried, by 
very considerable majorities, measures which have been received, I 
believe, with very great satisfaction by the country at large — measures 
that we shall always be proud to have our names identified with, and 
to which, as they are recorded on the Statute Book of the country, I 
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do not think it necessary to refer more particularly at present — dur- 
ing the Session of 1851 we had such evidence of the disorganization 
of the party in Upper Canada, by whose support and confidence we 
had been enabled to conduct the affairs of the Province, that at a 
late period of that Session, my honourable and learned friend, the 
then Attorney-General for Upper Canada (Mr. Baldwin) was under 
the necessity of tendering his resignation. I was then, as Mr. Bald- 
win has since felt it necessary to explain, although it was not made 
public at the time, most anxious to retire with him from the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Baldwin strongly urged upon me the importance for the 
interests of the great party with which I have the honour of being 
connected, of not taking that step. He conceived that the measure 
on which the Government had, so far as Upper Canada was con- 
cerned, been defeated by a very large majority, was one with which 
he, as Attorney-General of the Province, was more particularly 
identified, and for which he was more especially responsible, and he 
did not think that I should be justified in tendering my resignation at 
that time. It is perfectly well-known that the honourable and learned 
gentleman who is the present Chief Justice of Lower Canada (Mr. 
Lafontaine), and who had been the leader of the Administration for 
his section of the Province, and in reference to whom it is unneces- 
sary for me to say now, for I have often had an opportunity of doing 
so before, that I have always looked up to him with the highest 
respect and admiration, had then announced his intention of with- 
drawing at the close of that Parliament from pubHc life altogether. 
Under these circumstances, we felt that the best course we could 
pursue was to endeavour to carry on the public business of the country 
during the few days that had to elapse before the close of the Session, 
and to resign at the earliest moment that His Excellency could have 
an opportunity of forming a new Administration. When my honour- 
able and learned friend, Mr. Lafontaine, tendered his resignation, 
His Excellency the Governor General did me the honour to send for 
me in conjunction with my honourable friend the Commissioner of 
Crown Lands (Mr. Morin), to consult with us in regard to the for- 
mation of a new Administration. Upon one point my honourable 
friend and I have always been agreed, and that is, that it is most 
important to the interests of this country that the Administration 
should, if possible, command the confidence of both sections of the 
Province (hear, hear.) I do not mean to say that it is always possible, 
but I think every honourable member will admit that it is, at all 
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events, exceedingly desirable. (Hear, hear.) I felt at that time that 
I could, in conjunction with my honourable and learned friend, form 
an Administration which would command the general confidence of 
the country. 

It is my particular desire on the present occasion, in making this 
short statement of facts, to avoid any thing at all like controversy. I 
will not therefore refer to certain charges made in regard to combina- 
tions, more particularly by the honourable member for Lambton (Mr. 
Brown) but I shall take an opportunity on some other occasion of 
vindicating the course I followed at that period. It is sufficient for 
me now to say that I felt at that time that it was exceedingly desir- 
able, with a view to preserve the integrity of the Reform party in 
Upper Canada with which I had always been identified, to seek for 
the support of those who enjoyed the confidence of that section of the 
party which had for some time been in strong opposition to the 
Administration of which I had been a member, if it could be done 
without any compromise of principle on my part. I avail myself of 
this opportunity of referring publicly to the most important circum- 
stance in connection with the formation of that Administration and 
which perhaps led to the difficulties which have existed and which 
are existing even at this moment. I desire now to state what were 
my views at the time that Administration was formed. While I was 
most anxious as a member of the Reform party to use my utmost 
exertions to bring to the support of the Government the assistance 
of gentlemen commanding the confidence of that section of the 
party which had opposed me, I felt that I should be dishonoured as a 
public man if I did so by the sacrifice of those men who had faith- 
fully adhered to the Administration of which I had been a member, 
and who had at all times consistently supported Mr. Baldwin and 
myself when in office. Prominent among the gentlemen who stood 
in that position was my honourable and learned friend, Mr. Justice 
Richards, then member of Parliament for the County of Leeds. Mr. 
Richards had always given a cordial and consistent support to our 
Government. I felt that if, in conjunction with my honourable friend 
Mr. Morris, the Speaker of the Legislative Council, and the honour- 
able member for Glengary (Mr. McDonald), who was then Solicitor 
General, I had invited gentlemen belonging to what might be called 
the Opposition into our Government, and had entirely excluded 
gentlemen who had always adhered to us, on the plea of maintaining 
the integrity of the party, my character as a public man would have 
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been compromised. Well, Sir, I opened negociations with a view to 
the formation of an Administration. Prior to that I believe a great 
deal of conversation had taken place with regard to the manner in 
which that Administration was to be formed. The honourable and 
learned member for Glengary will allow me to say, without meaning 
any reproach, that I believe he is rather fond of making combinations 
before being properly authorized to do so (hear, hear). At all events, 
it had been industriously given out, although perhaps not by him, 
that my honourable friend, Mr. Cameron, the present Postmaster 
General, was to be a member of the Administration as well as my 
honourable and venerable friend the member for Norfolk, Dr. Rolph, 
and such was the public expectation. I invited the honourable 
member for Norfolk to join the Administration and assist in carrying 
it on, informing him at the time of doing so that it was my intention 
to offer the Attorney Generalship for Upper Canada to Mr. Richards. 
The honourable member, after some correspondence, did the only 
thing he could honourably have done under the circumstances : he 
said he could not accept office without the assistance in the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Cameron. The honourable member for Glengary at 
that juncture had refused to accept the office of Commissioner of 
Crown Lands which was offered him, and I was thus enabled to do 
what I could not otherwise have done — place a department at the 
disposal of Mr. Cameron. The Administration was then formed 
which has with slight modification continued to the present time. We 
have carried through a number of measures. I will not refer to them 
at all in detail, because, as I said in reference to the measures of the 
preceding Administration, they are upon the Statute Book of the 
country, and I am quite willing that the country shall judge whether 
they have been measures of progress and generally acceptable to the 
people. The Administration was opposed, I believe at the very out- 
set, in the most strenuous manner by the honourable member for 
Lambton (Mr. Brown) who had been a distinguished member of the 
Liberal party, and in adverting to the honourable gentleman, I must 
do him the justice to say that there is one thing I like about him, 
and it is that he has always been straightforward in his opposition 
(hear, hear). There is no misunderstanding him at all events. He 
took his course — he was determined to destroy the Government (Mr. 
Brown, hear, hear). I wish not to disparage my opponents. I wish 
to believe that the course they take is the one which they consider 
best calculated to promote the interests of the country. I am willing 
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to give the honourable member for Lambton the same credit 
which I trust he would accord to me. I am willing to believe 
that he thought he would promote the best interests of the 
country by obstructing the progress of the Administration. He at 
all events took that course at the beginning and has persevered in it 
ever since. Well, sir, by degrees an opposition sprang up in the 
ranks of the Liberal party, and the result was that at the last Session 
of Parliament, the disaffection was so great that the Administration 
was left in a minority. 

Now what I more particularly desire to call the attention of the 
House to is this — that throughout all these proceedings my honour 
able and learned friend beside me (Mr. Morin) has received a cordial 
support from a parliamentary majority from Lower Canada (hear, 
hear,) not composed of men of any particular origin ; for I am sure 
my honourable friend knows as well as I do that some of our firmest 
and most unwavering supporters from Lower Canada have been of 
English origin, and we feel towards them the same affection and 
gratitude that we do for all our other supporters. (Hear, hear.) My 
honourable friend has throughout received a cordial support from his 
friends, and I may be permitted to say, now when we have gone out 
of office, and are little likely again to return to power, that no man 
in this House better deserves such support than my honourable friend 
(hear, hear). Of him and his colleagues from Lower Canada I can 
hardly trust myself to speak, lest my feelings should overpower me in 
attempting to express my esteem for them. They have throughout 
received that cordial and unwavering support without which, I 
maintain, it is utterly impossible for any Government to carry on the 
business of this or any other country. When Parliament met some 
months ago it was evident that there was a very strong opposition to 
the Administration from Upper Canada. That opposition proceeded 
from various causes and from different sections. A majority of the 
House having concurred in a vote which we considered as equivalent 
to a vote of want of confidence, we believed it to be our duty, in the 
interest of the party with which we were connected, and to secure 
the carrying out of the great measures before the country, to advise 
His Excellency the Governor-General to dissolve the existing Parlia- 
ment with a view to an appeal to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall never regret that course. It was taken with 
a great deal of deliberation. The policy which to some extent 
caused the necessity of that dissolution — the policy of postponing 
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the settlement of the great questions then pending with regard to 
the Clergy Reserves and the Seigniorial Tenure until a new parlia- 
ment should be elected, is one which I am perfectly certain the 
public opinion of this country will sustain when all the present 
contentions are over, and I believe that nothing will have a greater 
tendency to secure a satisfactory adjustment of those questions 
than the course of the Administration at that time. The dissolution 
of Parliament took place. The result was precisely what we had 
anticipated. A very large majority of the members elected were in 
favour of those measures and especially of the one in relation to the 
Clergy Reserves which was brought most prominently before the 
country. His Excellency has been advised to state in the speech 
from the throne that the opinion of the country has been expressed 
upon that question in no equivocal terms. I am sure honourable 
members on all sides of the House will admit that there can be no 
doubt about that. Well, Sir, we met Parliament ; up to that time 
we had every reason to believe that the Government would be 
sustained. The first question which arose, as a matter of course, 
was the election of a Speaker. I may be permitted tn say, now that 
it is all over, that I had a very strong opinion upon that subject, 
and I shall state that opinion without any reservation. That opinion 
was that if we were beaten on the Speakership, the Government 
could not last a week. I say this because certain Members of this 
House, professing to be friends of the Administration but who pride 
themselves an not being " party men, " thought the question of the 
Speakership one of no importance whatever to the country, and 
determined to vote for whoever they pleased. Well the election for 
Speaker took place, and the Government was beaten by a majority of 
three. From the time that division took place we have had indica- 
tions every day — aye, every hour — that gentlemen whom we had 
reason to expect were friends of the Administration did not intend 
to support it. (Hear, hear.) In reference to the Speakership, I 
must mention that the Government candidate for that office was 
supported by a very fair majority from Lower Canada. (Hear, 
hear.) My honourable friend from Verch^res (Mr. Cartier), the 
defeated candidate for Speaker, has at all events, the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Representatives of Lower Canada, where he is 
best known gave him a good majority of votes (Ministerial cheers). 
But the Administration was defeated on the Speakership by a 
majority of 12 from Upper Canada. Honourable members who 
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understand the position of public men will believe that this was a 
cause of very great embarrassment to me in the position that I 
occupied. In endeavoring to sustain my honourable colleague (V.t. 
Morin), I expected to be able to bring to his support the confidence 
of a majority of the Representatives of that portion of the Province 
to which I more particularly belong, so as to enable us conjointly to 
carry on the Government. The vote on the Speakership plainly 
indicated that I should not be able to do that. Immediately after 
that vote I fully made up my mind that it was utterly impossible 
for me to continue to conduct the Government of the country with 
any sort of satisfaction, even if we should happen to have a majority 
on the Address in answer to the Speech from the Throne. I was 
perfectly certain that the majority, if any, could not be more than two 
or three, and that there would be a majority against us from Upper 
Canada. I felt that I should not be justified in remaining in an 
Administration with my Colleagues from Lower Canada when I 
could not command the confidence of the section of the Province to 
which I belong. I determined, however, to let the debate on the 
Address come on in the House and be carried to a vote, and then 
take my own course afterwards. But yesterday evening a question 
of privilege affecting the seat of an honourable member of this House 
came up unexpectedly by me. Some gentlemen may not regard it as 
a question of very material importance, but I and my honourable 
colleagues take a different view of the subject. For myself I can 
only say that I did not know until I came into the House yesterday 
evening that such a question was likely to arise. I found that the 
honourable Attorney General for Lower Canada wished to have 
twenty-four hours to consider the course that should be taken in 
regard to it. I certainly do not think the demand, was an unreason, 
able one (hear, hear.) I think it desirable that before action is 
taken upon such questions some time should be allowed for consid- 
eration. However, the Government was unable to get a postpone 
ment of the question, and we were exposed to taunts of which I do 
not complain, for they were well deserved and well applied. We 
were told by the honourable and learned member for Toronto (Mr. 
Cameron), that we were placed in a position where important 
proceedings were going on and we were not able to direct 
them. This was true, and we were certainly placed in a veiy 
embarrassing position. Feeling this strongly, I considered it 
my duty not to lose any further time in pursuing the course which I 
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had determined on. Accordingly I communicated in the course of 
the debate last night with my honourable friend (Mr. Morin) and 
told him that it was my determination to tender my resignation. My 
honourable colleague, feeling, I am sure, that the course I proposed to 
take was a proper one, under the circumstances, joined with me in it. 
This morning we tendered our resignations to His Excellency, and 
those resignations, as I have already informed the House, have been 
accepted. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other point which I must crave the 
indulgence of the House to allude to. In the course of discussions 
here and elsewhere certain charges personal to myself have been 
made. I do trust honourable gentlemen opposite will do me the justice 
to believe that I have no desire to avoid a full investigation into these 
charges. (Hear, hear). I stated during the late Session that it was 
my anxious desire that such an investiiiation should take place. (Mr. 
Mackenzie, hear, hear.) I am anxious now that it shall take place. 
I am anxious to submit to the judgment of the House any charges 
that can possibly be brought against me. (Mr. Mackenzie, hear, 
hear). With regard to the attacks which have been made upon me 
and which I do not desire now to characterize, all that I have to say 
is, that I can afford to forgive the authors of them. (Loud cries of 
hear, hear.) When I hear the honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Mackenzie) cry " hear, hear," I cannot help being reminded of one 
fact at all events that will be a consolation to me whatever may 
happen hereafter. That honorable gentleman who cries " hear, hear," 
threatened over and over again during the last Session, as honourable 
gentlemen must well recollect, that he would turn me out of the 
County of Oxford. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) He told the House 
again and again that it was through his influence that I sat as the 
member for the County of Oxford. (Renewed cries of hear, hear.) 

Mr. Mackenzie, no, no. 

The Inspector General. — I say yes, yes. The honourable 
member came up to the County of Oxford with which I had been 
connected for many years, and the confidence of the people of which 
I had received many proofs of possessing. He came to my meetings. 
He advanced all his charges. He spoke for hours on various occa- 
sions. He circulated all kinds of hand-bills. Message extras, Globe 
extras, Examiner extras, J^orth American extras, and how many 
votes did his candidate get ? (Loud cries of hear, hear.) Why just 
23 I (Renewed cries of " hear, hear," from both sides of the House), 
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and I was elected by a majority of above 350, a larger majority than 
I had ever received before. (Loud cheers). And not only that, but 
I had the gratification of being also returned for the County of Ren- 
frew, a County into which [ had never been, where I had never soli- 
cited a vote, and into which I did not enter during the election (re- 
newed cheers.) I shall conclude— only occupying the time of the 
House to read an extract from a speech of the late lamented Sir 
Robert Peel, which I feel is not inapplicable to my situation : 

" They (the Ministry) felt that being in possession of the ent ire confidence of 
" the King, and having received from His Majesty the most cordial and unremit- 
" ting support — looking to the present position of affairs and the present state of 
" political parties — looking to the strength, not only the numerical but the 
" moral strength, of thai great party by which they had had the honour 
" of being supported, they felt it was their duty, under existing circumstances, to 
" continue the attempt of administering public affairs, as responsible advisers of 
" the Crown, to the latest moment that was consistent with the interests of the 
" public service, and with the honour and character of public men. (Cheers.) 
" When he did not hesitate to avow the reluctance with which they had tendered 
" their resignations, he believed he should have credit (much cheering, both sides 
" the House) thai that reluctance arose from public considerations alone (renewed 
" cheering), and was wholly unconnected with everything of a personal nature. 
" (Hear, hear, and much cheering, particularly from the Opposition.) He had a 
" strong impression that when a public man at a crisis of great importance under- 
" took the public task of administering the affairs of the country he incurred an 
" obligation to persevere in the administration of those affairs as long as it was 
" possible to do so consistently with his honour. (Hear, hear.) No indifference to 
" public life, no disgust with the labours which it imposed, no personal mortifica- 
" tions, no deference to private feeling, could sanction a public man in withdraw- 
" ing on light grounds from the post in which the confidence of his Sovereign had 
" placed him. (Much cheering.) But at the same time there was an evil in 
" exhibiting to the country a want on the part of the Government of that support 
" in the House of Commons which could enable it satisfactorily to conduct the 
' ' public affairs, and which could enable it to exercise a control over the proceed- 
" ings of the House, a legitimate and necessary control conferred upon it by the 
" possession of confidence. (Hear, hear.) There was an evil in such an exhibi- 
" tion of weakness to which limits must be placed, and he must say, in reviewing 
" all that had occurred since the commencement of the Session — looking to the 
" little progress the Government had been able to make in the business of the 
" country- -looking at what had occurred on each of the last four nights, to the 
" fact that ministers had on each of the four nights to be left in a minority, con- 
" sidering that that minority was smaller in relation to the majority than the 
" minorities they had been in at the commencement of the Session — adverting also 
" to the fact that they had received the support of those who, not having general 
" and unlimited confidence in the Government, yet had given to the Government a 
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" cordial and honourable support (cheers) on every occasion in which it was con- 
" sistent with their pubHc principles to give it — adverting to all these considcra- 
" tions he must say that, in his opinion, the time was come when it was incum- 
" bent on ministers of the Crown to withdraw from the responsibilities which 
" office under such circumstances imposed on them.'' 

I desire to add nothing, continued Mr. Hincks, to these remarks 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

Nor shall I trespass much longer on the time of the House. Having 
tendered my resignation I am now hke any other member upon this 
floor, and know nothing at all of what is going forward. But I desire 
to say that at this crisis in the affairs of the country — and I look 
upon it as an important crisis — I do trust public men will be influenced, 
not by selfish considerations, but by a patriotic desire to carry out 
those great measures which the interests of the country demand 
(hear, hear). For my own part, for the present at all events, I am 
desirous of taking my seat by my honourable friend the member for 
the County of Lincoln (Mr. Merritt), who has been described rather 
wittily by a newspaper in the City of Toronto as a " governmental 
impossibiUty." (Laughter.) In thus retiring from official life, it 
would of course be absurd for me to say that I have no enemies ; for 
I am under the impression that I have a great many. But it is most 
gratifying to me to know that at all events I have a great many 
friends (hear, hear,), and they are not altogether confined to my own 
county, where the honourable member for Lambton stated that I 
owed my election altogether to my success in making friends. I have 
the satisfaction of feeling that in this House a very large number of 
the members have honoured me with their personal friendship. 
(Hear, hear.) I am referring at this moment more particularly to 
those with whom I have acted in public life. I feel more especially 
grateful for the support they have given me, but I do trust that there 
are a great many also in the ranks of the Opposition with whom I 
am on terms of friendship and with whom I shall at all events be able 
to continue on those terms when I no longer occupy a seat upon these 
benches. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) I now move that the orders of 
the day be postponed until Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to, and then, on motion by Mr. Hincks, 
the House adjourned until Monday. 
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Hon. F. Hindis to the Electors of South Oxford. 

Quebec, 13th Sept., 1854. 

TO THE LIBERAL ELECTORS OF THE SOUTH RIDING OF THE 
COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Gentlemen, — At this important crisis in the afifairs of the Pro- 
vince, I feel it due to you who have so long honoured me with your 
confidence, as well as to myself, to place you in full possession of all 
the facts connected with my late resignation of office, and with the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet under Sir Allan MacNab in conjunction 
with my late colleague Mr. Morin. In order to do this satisfactorily, 
I must call your attention to the events of the last few years. On the 
formation of the Liberal Administration, in 1848, under Messrs. 
Lafontaine and Baldwin, I accepted the office of Inspector General, 
and gave my humble assistance to those gentlemen in carrying on the 
public affairs. In 1850, the opposition to the Government from the 
extreme section of the Liberal party in Upper Canada, began to 
assume a formidable shape. During the Session of 1851, amotion 
introduced by Mr. Mackenzie, though defeated by a majority of votes 
in the House, was nevertheless sustained by so large a number of the 
members for Upper Canada, that my much esteemed leader and 
friend, the Hon. Mr. Baldwin, felt it his duty to resign office. A 
few weeks subsequently the Administration was broken up by the 
retirement of Mr. Lafontaine from public life. On this event taking 
place His Excellency the Governor General did me the honour to 
take my advice on the subject of the reconstruction of the Adminis- 
tration. Being most anxious at that time, as I have ever been, to 
preserve the unity of the Liberal party, I deemed it to be -cay 
duty to endeavour to conciliate the support of those who seemed 
to have no other ground of opposition to Government than their 
own unworthy suspicions. These parties affected, notwithstand- 
ing the strongest assurances to the contrary, to doubt my sincerity 
on the Clergy Reserves question. To remove these doubts it 
seemed to me to be absolutely necessary that the new Govern- 
ment should include the names of gentlemen possessing the con- 
fidence of the dissatisfied section of the part) . After some nego- 
ciation, and after surmounting considerable difficulties, the 
Administration was formed on such a basis as enabled me to 
assure my honourable friend, Mr. Morin, that it would be 
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sustained by public opinion in Upper Canada. To my deep 
regret, however, the new Administration, like the one preceding 
it, was assailed by a section of the Liberal party. On all suit- 
able occasions I have implored the Reformers of Upper Canada to 
maintain the unity of their party, and there was no personal sacri- 
fice that I would not have cheerfully made in order to accomplish 
that object. Embarrassed on all sides, I, nevertheless, steadily 
persevered in pressing forward the measures desired by the 
country. On the meeting of Parliament, in June last, an amend- 
ment to the address in answer to the speech from the throne 
having been carried by Upper Canada Reform votes, I was 
placed in a most embarrassing situation. I found myself unable to 
obtain for my friend Mr. Morin that support from Upper Canada, 
without which it was impossible that public affairs could be satis- 
factorily conducted. There was no choice for the Government but 
to resign or recommend a dissolution of Parliament. After great 
hesitation I concurred in recommending the latter course, and a 
general election followed. In common with the whole Canadian 
public, I noticed with astoni.ihment the course pursued by Mr. Brown, 
the leading opponent of the Government on the Liberal side. 
That gentleman distinctly avowed his conviction that the Conser- 
vative party had abandoned opposition to the Secularization of the 
Clergy Reserves. He, in almost every instance, supported candi- 
dates who had previously been identified with the Conservative 
party in opposition to Reformers, and especially in the city of 
Hamilton he supported Sir Allan MacNab against Mr. Buchanan. 
He assured the country that the Conservatives would settle the 
Clergy Reserves question by devoting the fund to secular purposes, 
an assertion little credited at the time, but which is about to be 
realized. On the meeting of the present Parliament the first question 
to be determined was the choice of Speaker. I need hardly 
inform so intelligent a body as yourselves, that this question must 
necessarily be a party one. The Liberals, having a large majority 
in the House, had the power of selecting their candidate, but, owing 
to want of unity, there was great fear of defeat. My own inclination 
would have led me to refuse all co-operation with the followers of 
Mr. Brown, towards whom I was in a position of political antagonism, 
but I yielded to the wishes of my friends from Upper Canada that 
a meeting of the whole Liberal party should be called and the choice 
determined by ballot. Such a meeting was called, but it was 
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almost immediately announced by Mr. Fergusson that he would not 
yield to the majority. On a ballot being taken the choice fell on 
Mr. Cartier, member for Vercheres, who had a large majority of 
votes. The Chairman, Mr. Merritt, was pressed to propose Mr. 
Cartier, but he declined, and, as it afterwards appeared, because he 
had determined to support the candidate brought forward by the 
Opposition. You are all aware that the Government candidate was 
beaten by a majority of three. On the following day, Wednesday, 
6th September, rumours were in active circulation that the Ministry 
would be beaten ; and so confident were its opponents that lists of a 
new Ministry to be formed by Mr. J. S. McDonald, and including the 
names of Mr. Hartman and Mr. Freeman, were in the mouths of the 
public. On Wednesday, the 6th, the speech of the Governor 
General on the opening of Parliament was delivered, indicating, as 
plainly as such documents ever do, that a measure for secularizing 
the Clergy Reserves would be submitted. Nevertheless the dissatis- 
fied party expressed loud discontent, and great efforts were made to 
withdraw support from the Administration. On Thursday, the 7th, 
I received a letter from an influential member, whose support I had 
relied on, intimating his intention of opposing the address. This 
defection seemed to render success improbable, but I soon received 
news which made my continuance in office impossible. On the day / 
above referred to (Thursday) Mr. Rolph, felt it his duty to intimate 
to two members of the Cabinet his intention of resigning, on the' 
ground, as I understand, of Mr. Sicotte's election to the Speaker's 
chair. One of the gentlemen referred to (Mr. Morris) at the timfe 
that he informed me that he had had an important conversation with 
Mr. Rolph, declined, on the ground of its being confidential, to com- 
rtlunicate to me what it was. The other (Mr. Chauveau) informed 
me that Mr. Rolph had come to him and asked him to whom he was 
to tender his resignation. You may naturally suppose that at such 
a crisis, the least symptom of weakness in the Administration itself 
would be fatal to its existence. Mr. Rolph's separate resignation at 
such a crisis would have materially strengthened the Opposition, 
and I was under serious apprehension that personal difficulties might 
be added to those with which the Administration was surrounded. I 
confess, therefore, that I felt relieved at finding, in the course of the 
evening, that my resignation could be fully justified on grounds 
which would enable me to avoid anything like a difference with one 
of my colleagues. A question of privilege having been brought 
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under the consideration of the House by a leading member of the 
Opposition, the Attorney General for Lower Canada asked a delay 
of twenty -four hours to consider the case — this dema.nd was refused, 
and the division lists will shew that the Upper Canada Liberal 
members, who were said to have deserted the Ministerial ranks, 
voted with the Opposition. Further, it will appear by the journals, 
'hat in the course of the evening Mr. Rolph himself voted with the 
Opposition. The members of the Government whom I comnmmi- 
cated with entirely concurred with me as to the necessity of resigna- 
tion. After what had passed during the day, it was obviously unne-. 
cessary for me to communicate with Mr. Rolph, and I was most 
anxious to be spared the necessity of alluding to his intended resigna- 
tion — I scrupulously avoided all reference to it in my explanatory 
remarks in the House and should have abstained from public notice 
of it, had not the friends of Mr. Rolph made it an accusation against 
mCj that I resigned without consultation with him. It is satisfactory 
to me to know that, with very few exceptions, the friends of the late 
Administration, both in Upper and Lower Canada, constituting by 
far the largest party in the House, although unable to cope with the 
united strength of the adherents of Sir Allan MacNab and of Messrs. 
Dorion, Brown and McDonald, have approved of my resignation as 
well as of all my subsequent proceedings. Strange to say, the par- 
ties who declaim most loudly against the present combination, are 
those who have been for months trying to persuade the Reformers of 
Upper Canada that the Conservatives were the very men who 
could be most safely relied on to carry the secularization of the 
Reserves. It must now be apparent that there are men who do not 
wish the Clergy Reserves question settled, or at all events who insist 
on its being settled by themselves, and by no others. For my own 
part, I will join in no mere factious movement. Driven from official 
life, I shall nevertheless continue to support, as an independent 
member of Parliament, the principles and policy which I have long 
advocated, and I shall experience, I assure you, no personal mortifi- 
cation at the loss of office if my late colleagues and their new allies 
should be able to secure a larger share of Parliamentary support 
than the late Administration was able to do. My proceedings since 
the resignation have been made the subject of severe criticism, and, 
what is worse, of infamous slander. The factious combination which 
drove me from power has been confounded at Sir Allan MacNab's 
coup d'Hat, and having been incessantly engaged for many months 
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m all kinds of intrigues to obtain power for themselves, they 
imagine that I am capable of the same dishonourable conduct. 
My resignation was just what my enemies desired, and they 
certainly have no right to complain of it. I have already given a 
public and emphatic contradiction to the allegation that I recom- 
mended Sir Allan MacNab to be sent for, that I had any under- 
standing whatever with that honourable gentleman regarding a 
coalition, or that I had the least idea that he would consent to the 
secularization of the Clergy Reserves. Every step that I took was 
open, candid, and straightforward, although I was surrounded by 
intrigue and treachery in the ranks of the party from Upper 
Canada with which I was obliged to act. I need, however, say no 
more on this head, but refer you to the subjoined correspondence 
with John Wilson, Esq., which will explain all my proceedings 
subsequent to my resignation. You will find by it that a coalition 
was agreed on between Sir Allan MacNab and Mr. Morin, on an 
understanding that the Upper Canadian ex-Ministerial party were to 
have the option of taking part in it, and on the basis of carrying 
out the great measures now pending before the country. The 
result was then communicated to me. I consulted my friends, and 
felt it my duty to accede to it, but I could not, even if factiously 
inclined, have controlled it. The country is now called on for its 
verdict, and I anticipate it without fear. 

I am, etc., 

F. HINCKS. 



Hon. F. Hincksto John Wilson, Esquire, M.P.P. 

Quebec, 14th Sept., 1854. 

My Dear Sir, — I find myself placed in a very painful position 
owing to rumours industriously circulated and affecting my personal 
honour with which your name is mixed up. It is alleged that after 
having on Friday last called a meeting of the supporters of the ex- 
Ministers, and proposed you as leader of the party with which I had 
acted, I subsequently consented to support a coalition with Sir Allan 
MacNab's party under the arrangements for which you were personally 
sacrificed, and that the whole negotiation was carried on, and con- 
cluded without your knowledge. Such, in substance, are the allega- 
tions of the present Opposition. The facts are as follows : I did pro- 
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pose you as leader of the ex-Ministerial party, at a meeting of that 
party numerously attended. It is worthy of remark that Mr. Rolph 
did not attend that meeting, though notified, and that Mr. Foley, who 
acts in concert with him, declared that he could not act under you 
as leader. Mr. Merritt also opposed your nomination. Both these 
gentlemen have since gone over to the McDonald-Brown party. My 
object in proposing you as leader was that, in my opinion, you were 
the only man likely to be able to unite the Liberal Conservatives who 
were pledged to secularization, with the Reformers; and thus effect an 
arrangement under which the affairs of the country could be carried 
on. I need not assure you, that at the time I had no idea whatever 
that Sir Allan MacNab, who had been sent for by th? Governor- 
General as we all knew, would be willing to form a Government on 
the basis of carrying the secularization of the Clergy Reserves. When 
I found that Mr. Morin had entered into negotiations with Sir Allan 
MacNab for the formation of a Government on the basis of carrying 
out the measures of the late Government, and that both parties were 
most anxious that the ex-Ministerial party in Upper Canada should be 
parties to the coalition, I was as much surprised as you, or any other 
individual in the country could be. I shall, however, at all times 
maintain that the course taken by Sir Allan MacNab was excusable 
under the circumstances. A considerable number, probably a major- 
ity of the parly with which he acted, had come into Parliament pledged 
to secularization, and, moreover, the public opinion of the country 
had just been unequivocally expressed on that as well as the other 
questions at issue. It was no doubt a great sacrifice of feeling for 
Sir Allan MacNab to make, but in the state of parties in the 
House, I do maintain most unhesitatingly that no Government 
could be formed except by means of coalition of some kind, and in 
point of fact there is no very material difference between the 
present coalition, and any which could have been formed under 
your leadership. It is notorious that the party in the House led by 
Mr. Dorion, of Montreal, and by Mr. J. Sanfield McDonald and Mr. 
Brown, does not number more than about 40 in a House of 130, and 
even had I and all my friends coalesced with that party, on the basis 
of surrendering to them all the influence of Government, we should 
still have been in a minority. I have conclusive proof that the adher- 
ents of Sir Allan McNab and Mr. Morin formed a majority of the 
House, without a single vote from the ex-Ministerial party in Upper 
Canada. It was, however^ evident that to secure a really strong and 
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efficient Government, a more extended coalition was necessary, and 
as that could not take place between Mr. Morin and his friends 
and Mr. Dorion and Mr. McDonald, there was no other 
possible mode in my judgment by which such an Administration 
could be formed as would ensure confidence both at home and abroad 
in the stability of the Government. I have troubled you with these 
remarks that you may understand fully my views as to the position of 
parties when resignation was forced on me by a section of the Re- 
formers of Upper Canada. My principal object, however, is to set 
myself right before the public as to yourself When Sir Allan McNab 
requested an interview with me on Saturday last, and explained to 
me his views as to the formation of a Coalition Government on the 
basis already referred to, and to which I could not object, I told him 
frankly that unless two gentlemen having the full confidence of my- 
self and my friends were included in the Administration, as a guarantee 
to our party throughout the country that the great measures now 
pending should be carried out, and that the Coalition was a 
bond fide one based on the adoption of common principles, I did not 
believe that the new Government would command the confidence of 
the country. This opinion was given to Sir Allan McNab late on 
Saturday, and he made an appointment to see me again the next 
morning, as he had of course to consult his friends. So far our com- 
munication had been strictly confidential, and I had no authority to 
consult my friends. The next morning Sir Allan MacNab informed 
me that he was prepared to form a Government on the basis proposed. 
And he then authorized me to see my friends, and made another 
appointment for the evening, when I was to communicate the result. 
Almost immediately after leaving Sir Allan MacNab, I met quite 
accidentally my friend, Mr. James Smith, M.P.P. for Victoria, with 
his brother, the member for West Northumberland, and after a few 
minutes' conversation I asked Mr. J. Smith to accompany me to your 
lodgings, feeling that in your position I ought to lose no time in con- 
sulting you. I was with you within half an hour after my interview 
with Sir Allan MacNab. I entered fully and frankly into the subject 
in the presence of Mr. Smith, and I find that we both understood 
you in the same way. You admitted all the difficulties of our position 
as a party, you condemned the course of those who had forced the 
resignation on the Government, you said that you could not blame 
Mr. Morin for forming the coalition with Sir Allan MacNab on the 
proposed basis, but you further declared that there were reasons 
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which would prevent you from becoming a party to such an arrange- 
ment and you would go into opposition, but you added that if any of 
your friends, for the sake of the measures, felt inclined to join in sup- 
porting the coahtion Government, you had no objection to their doing 
so. Such in substance was your communication, and you expressed 
yourself in similar terms to me yesterday in the presence of our mutual 
friend, Mr. Niles. I subsequently saw other friends, and the result 
was that the great majority of the Upper Canada members of the 
Liberal party who had adhered to the ex-Ministers, were of opinion 
that we would not be justified in opposing a Government formed on 
the basis proposed. It is to be observed that Mr. Foley and Mr. 
Merritt had separated from our party on your being appointed leader, 
so that our strength was diminished though it is still about the 
one half of the entire Liberal party from Upper Canada. It is 
but justice to Mr. Spence, to state that he became convinced that the 
only reliable mode of obtaining the immediate Secularization of the 
Clergy Reserves was by supporting the new Government before he 
or I had the least idea that office would be offered to him. He has 
acted at all events conscientiously, and on the highest public con- 
siderations, and if it should turn out hereafter that he has committed 
an error, all I can say is that it is shared by many as sincere and 
disinterested Reformers as any that can be found in the ranks of the 
Opposition. While I am sorry to find that after consideration you 
have determined to separate yourself from me and from those with 
whom I act, I confess that my principal anxiety is to convince the 
pubhc, now grossly deceived by calumnies of the basest kind, indus- 
triously circulated, that I have in all these difficult negotiations acted 
towards you in perfect good faith, and with frankness and sincerity. 
The Opposition leader has declared in the House that I have lost the 
confidence of the country. I admit the truth of the statement so far 
as the votes of Upper Canada are concerned, and so far as they were 
brought to bear on the composition of the late Administration ; but I 
emphatically deny that the member for Glengarry has so large an 
amount of the confidence either of the Upper Canada section of the 
House or of the country as I have. It must however be plain, that 
having so lost confidence, my duty was to resign ; and yet, those who 
compelled me to do so, and who have destroyed the unity of our 
party, hold me responsible for the consequences of their own factious 
conduct. Having resigned, I maintain that I should have been 
degraded as a public man, had I gone into opposition to my colleagues 
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from Lower Canada with whom I had acted for years, to whom I was 
bound by every tie of political confidence and personal friendship, 
and from whom I was compelled to separate because I could not give 
them the support necessary to carry out our measures — I should have 
had to oppose them on factious grounds alone, and because having 
abandoned them I would not allow them to seek support where it 
alone could be had, to carry out a policy of which I entirely approve 
— my opinion of the new Administration is this : I rely with implicit 
confidence on the personal honour of Sir Allan MacNab, Mr. Mc- 
Donald, and Mr. Cayley to carry out the policy to which they have 
pledged themselves, and I think they ought to be held justified by 
their friends for having made a great sacrifice of feeling in order to 
ensure for the country what is much wanted at such a crisis as this, a 
stable and efficient Government. This is no time to make difliculties. 
The great measures must be carried — the whisper of faction must be 
silenced. As to my other colleagues, I feel that I at all events can 
promise my support to Government, while my valued friends from 
Lower Canada, together with Messrs. Ross and Spen'^.e, are members 
of it. The latter gentlemen more especially, who have had to sacrifice 
their feelings also in joining a Coalition Government, deserve a gener- 
ous and cordial support. I have deemed it a duty to myself to trouble 
you with these remarks, and I am sure you will do me the justice to 
acknowledge the straightforwardness of my conduct to you as well as 
the difficulties of my position, even if you should be unable to agree 
with me as to my course of action. 

Believe me, yours truly, 

F. HINCKS. 



Mr. Wilson, M.P.P. to the Hon. F. Hincks. 

Quebec, 14th September, 1854. 

My dear Sir, — I have just received yours of to-day, telling me 
that numerous " rumours affecting your personal honour, with which 
my name is mixed up, have been industriously circulated, in which 
you say it is alleged, that after having on Friday last called a meeting 
of the supporters of the Ex-Ministry, and proposed me as a leader of 
the party with which you acted, that you subsequently consented to 
support a coalition with Sir Allan MacNab's party under the arrang(;- 
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ments for which I was personally sacrificed, and that the whole nego- 
tiation was carried on without my knowledge." 

As regards that part of the rumour which attributes to you the 
sacrificing of myself, you need give yourself no uneasiness, for I have 
not felt it. The leadership in question was thrown upon me unex- 
pectedly, and I was happy in being relieved from it. What I felt and 
said was this, that, without any fault of mine and with every desire to 
sustain the policy of the late Ministry, I had been driven into Opposi- 
tion. 

And as regards the other part of the rumour, I beg to say, that, 
from all that has occurred, I am satisfied that you were taken by sur- 
prise at the ready acquiescence with which Sir Allan met your views, 
and that the arrangements were made without any preconcert or pre- 
vious understanding whatever. 

The facts set forth in your letter are in accordance with my own 
recollection of them during our interview, and I cannot but acknow- 
ledge the straightforward frankness and sincerity of your conduct 
throughout. 

I remain, 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN WILSON. 



Spadina, 22nd Sept., 1854. 

My dear Sir, — It is not easy for persons to satisfy themselves fully 
as to what they would themselves have done under a given combin- 
ation of circumstances in which they have not been placed, and cer- 
tainly in no department of human affairs is this more true than in 
politics. The materials with which one has to deal are so various, the 
prejudices to encounter often so violent (and not unfrequently unjust 
in proportion to their violence,) that the public man who boldly affirms 
in a spirit of condemnation, that, had he been in the position of 
another, he would have done one thing and not have done another, 
must be either deficient in experience, or in judgment, or reckless of 
assertion. If, therefore, by its being " on all sides said that I would 
never consent to a coalition," it is meant, in that way, to draw a con- 
trast between us to your prejudice, all that I can say is, that those 
who undertake thus to speak for me undertake to do so far more posi- 
tively than I could presume to do myself For, however disinclined 
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myself to adventure upon such combinations, they are unquestionably, 
in my opinion, under certain circumstances, not only justifiable but 
expedient, and even necessary. The Government of the country must 
be carried on. It ought to be carried on with vigor. If that can be 
done in no other way than by mutual concessions and a coahtion of 
parties, they become necessary. And those who, under such circum- 
stances, assume the arduous duty of becoming parties to them, so far 
from deserving the opprobrium that is too frequently and often too 
successfully heaped upon them, have, in my opinion, the strongest 
claims upon public sympathy and support. You have expressed 
yourself most anxious for my opinion. I feel therefore that I should 
fail in doing by you what, under similar circumstances, I should 
expect from you, were I to omit applying the foregoing lemarks to 
the particular transaction which has given occasion to them ; with res- 
pect to which, then I add without reserve, that, in my opinion, you 
appear to have acted in this matter with judgment and discretion in 
the interest at once of your party ai d your country. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

(Signed), ROBERT BALDWIN. 



[Hon. Francis Hincks, M.P.P.] 

In the preceding pages I have placed before my readers a faithful 
narrative of the principal occurrences during the period which 
terminated with my resignation of office, in September, 1854. I 
endeavoured to explain the influences under which I acted, and thus 
to assist others to judge of my public conduct. Most of the public 
measures which I promoted, though opposed at the time, led to no 
withdrawal of confidence from me on the part of those, with whom 
I had acted from the commencement of my public life, and may be 
very briefly referred to. Among them were the Municipal and 
Assessment Acts, and the amendment of the University and Com- 
mon School Acts, of Upper Canada ; the increase of the representa- 
tion, and extension of the franchise ; the adoption of a decimal 
currency, and abolition of silver as a legal tender ; the public aid to 
the principal railroads ; the repeal of the law of primogeniture ; the 
advocacy of reciprocal free-trade in natural products; the aboli- 
tion of .he seigniorial tenure in Lower Canada ; and the reform of the 

X 
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Legislative Council. The great questions of the period were 
Responsible or Parliamentary Government, and the Secularization of 
the Clergy Reserves. I may have treated both subjects at too great 
length, but it must be borne in mind, that during the Metcalfe crisis 
it was strenuously maintained by the late Dr. Egerton Ryerson and 
other professed advocates of that system of Government, that Lord 
Metcalfe was favourable to it, and had administered it in good faith. 
I feel assured that it would be a hopeless task, in the present day, to 
attempt to convince any impartial student of the history of that 
period, that Lord Metcalfe and the Earl of Elgin entertained the same 
views on that vitally important subject. It is beyond doubt that 
the great majority of Lord Metcalfe's supporters were those, who 
had for a number of years contended, and I have no doubt conscien- 
tiously, that Parliamentary Government would necessarily lead to 
separation. 

The Clergy Reserves question was the chief cause of the disruption 
of the Reform party, and in justice to myself I have treated it at 
length. I felt that great injustice was done me by the author of the 
" Life and Speeches of the Hon. George Brown," and I have placed 
my defence before the public. The reasons for making that ques- 
tion what is termed an open one during the Lafontaine Administra- 
tion were overpowering. The first step, as Mr. Brown himself 
admitted more than once, was to procure the repeal of the Imperial 
Statute, without which Canadian legislation was impossible. Mr. 
Lafontaine and his friends were willing to join in procuring the 
repeal, although unprepared to pledge themselves to secularization. 
To have broken up the Administration and forced Mr. Lafontaine 
into an alliance with the Upper Canada Conservatives, who were at 
the time opposed to secularization, would have been an act of 
unmitigated folly. I have placed on record what I did to obtain 
the repeal of the Imperial Act, in anticipation of which, when called 
on to advise the Governor-General as to the formation of an 
Administration in 185 1, I succeeded in having secularization made 
a Cabinet question, thus ensuring its adoption. I continue to think 
that to have proposed such measures as the secularization of the 
Clergy Reserves and the abolition of the seigniorial tenure in a 
House of Assembly which had by a two-thirds vote declared itself 
not a true representation of the people would have been contrary 
to established precedent ; and although the Conservatives joined Mr. 
Brown and his adherents in censuring the Administration for not 
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bringing forward those measures, it is satisfactory to me to have it 
on record that the opinion of Sir John Macdonald, the ablest of my 
Conservative opponents, was that, after declaring that it did not 
represent the country, the House could not legislate on the Clergy 
Reserves, or any other important question. I shall treat the personal 
charges with which I was assailed during the last year of my 
incumbency of officein another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PERSONAL CHARGES. 

In the spec h which I delivered on the occasion of my resigna- 
tion, I referred to certain charges affecting my personal integrity, 
which had been freely made for a considerable time, chiefly in the 
Globe newspaper, and which were much of the same character that 
have been from time to time freely promulgated against men in 
public life, for party purposes. I never at any time shrunk from a full 
investigation into those charges, and the only annoyance that I ever 
experienced from them was that they were calculated to damage the 
friends, with whom I was politically associated. I shall with these 
few preliminary remarks bring before my readers the report of a 
select Committee of the Legislative Council of Canada, dated 25 th 
April, 185s, and signed by Sir Narcisse Belleau, afterwards Premier 
and Lieut. -Governor of Quebec. 

REPORT. 

Legislative Council, 

Committee Room, 25* April, 1855. 

The Select Committee appointed on the 21st day of September last for the 
purpose of inquiring into the accusations made against the Members of the late 
Administration, with power to send for persons, papers and records and to 
report, as soon as possible, have the honor to submit the following Report : — 

Your Committee, immediately after their appointment, hastened to organize 
themselves, and at once proceeded to take into consideration the subjects referred 
to in the order of reference of your Honourable House. In their anxious desire 
to do justice, enlighten the public, and satisfy the repeated demands of the press, 
your Committee not being in possession of specific charges sufficiently defined had 
to confine themselves to heads of accusations, stated or communicated, under some 
form or other, but sensible of the grave responsibility they assumed in noticing a 
portion only of the charges preferred against some of the Memliers of the late 
Administration, thought they could not do better than to seek for them in the ■ 
columns of the newspapers published in this Province. From that source, your 
Committee have discovered many uncertainties, nay, many vague insinuations. 

The investigations of your Committee were lirst directed to the purchase of the 
Domain Farm of the Seigniory of Laiizon, in which the Honourables Francis 
Hincks and James Morris, two of the ilembers of the late Administration, have 
participated and were interested. That transaction is denominated " The Point 
Levis Job.'' From the Evidence adduced bclore your Committee, it appears that 
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for a number of years the Government of this Province had been in possession of 
the land or domain farm of the seigniory of Lauzon. That farm was but little 
productive and of late years it only yielded the small rent of £i^ per annum ; 
and though paying such a low price, the Lessee allowed it to go to ruin, while 
depredations were being made on the said property. 

In the meantime, C. Fremont, Esq., Physician of Quebec, addressed a letter to 
the Government, expressing his wish to "acquire the said property if it were 
possible to agree upon a reasonable price. His application was the first cause of 
a report from F. Fortier, Esquire, the agent for the estate, to the Honourable 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, which was approved by him and submitted to the 
Executive Council. On the igth of January, 1853, the Executive Council ordered 
the said land to be put up to public competition and sold, with others situated in 
the same locality and elsewhere. After a most minute investigation, your 
Committee have satisfied themselves that the greatest possible publicity was given 
to the said order, and that all the information that could be wished for on the 
subject was published from that period to the day of the sale. Not the slightest 
doubt can exist but the public have had every opportunity and facility of knowing 
the period of the sale, the place and conditions thereof, and generally all things 
relating to the same. Were it necessary to corroborate that opinion, your 
Committee might merely mention, that the said property first appraised and 
valued by the Commissioner of Crown Lands at the sum of ;^6oo currency, was 
adjudged to Mr. Matthie, for the sum of ;^i,825, currency, after not less than 
sixty-nine biddings from different persons. Mr. Matthie bought it as well for 
himself as for the Honourable S. Mills, of the Legislative Council, and the 
Honourables F. Hincks and James Morris, late of the Executive Council, as the 
fact has been ascertained by the evidence adduced before your Committee. In 
justice to the parties accused, your Committee feel bound specially to mention 
that these gentlemen could have purchased the farm, and that it was offered to 
them, at private sale, for a much smaller sum, and that the officer in charge of 
the said estate had offered to prepare a report recommending the case to the 
Executive Council, but that the said offer was peremptorily refused. Therefore, 
considering most attentively the facts and circumstances connected with that 
transaction, your Committee are fully satisfied that it has been an advantageous 
one to the Public, and that no suspicion of having been engaged in speculations 
against the public interests can be entertained against these gentlemen with 
respect to the said purchase. 

A grave charge brought by the Press against the purchasers of the domain farm, 
in connection with that sale, has engaged the attention of your Committee, 
namely, whether one of the bidders for the farm had been paid ;^2oo currency for 
ceasing to bid, at the time of the sale. Your Committee are persuaded the 
accusation is false. Edward Quinn, Esquire, the person mentioned as having 
received the above sum, in his examination before your Committee, has declared 
that he has not received a farthing, nor been offered anything by any one, for 
ceasing to bid on the domain farm in question, although he admits having received 
3^200 from Mr. Cochran, an Agent, either of Mr. Reekie's or of the Contractors 
of the Quebec and Richmond Railway for ceasing to bid on the grist mill situated 
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near the domain farm, which mill the Government had sold, immediately previous 
to the domain farm, to the parties above named. 

In front of the said farm and adjoining the said property is a beach lot, subse" 
quently acquired by the purchasers of the domain farm. Messrs. Hincks and 
Morris, as Executive Councillors, have been blamed on account of the said purchase, 
at private sale. 

It is proved by the evidence that since many years the Government have 
alvfays allowed the riparian proprietor a. right of preference over every other 
person not being riparian proprietor, for the purchase of beach lots. 

1 he rules and usages which have long since prevailed and are still acknow- 
ledged and followed, require that a valuation of a beach lot be made by competent 
and trustworthy persons. The valuation is next submitted with a plan to the 
Executive Council, to be adopted or rejected, according to circumstances. The 
said rules and usages have been followed with respect to the sale of the 
beach lot in question, and the same precautions have been taken as in all other 
sales. 

The second accusation which has engaged "the attention of your Committee 
relates to the ;if 50,000 of shares in the stock of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany in the name of the Honourable F. Hincks, in the books of the said Company. 

A relation of the facts, such as they have been proved before your Committee 
with regard to that accusation, will be found sufficient to explain satisfactorily the 
reasons why that sum was entni c in the name of the Honorable F. Hincks, in 
the books of that Company, and will shew what share he has had in the business 
and what degree of responsibihty rests upon him. In fact, the whole was done 
without the knowledge of the Honourable F. Hincks. 

It appears from the evidence that towards the end of April, 1853, the 
shares or stock of the Grand Trunk Railway Company were at a premium 
in the British market. The said premium fluctuated from one to two pounds 
sterling per share. At that time the Board of Directors of the said Company, 
in London, were engaged in the allotment of the shares or distribution of 
the stock of the Company. Some influential and highly respectable Canadian 
gentlemen who happened to be in London at the time, in noticing a rise in the 
stock of the said Company, considered that a large amount of the same ought to 
be set aside for subsequent allotment and distribution in Canada for the benefit of 
parties desirous of investing their money in that undertaking. One of them, 
Captain Rhodes, M.P.P., wrote a letter to shew the propriety of setting apart, 
shares of the said Company, for this Province, J. B. Forsyth, Esquire, Merchant, 
of Quebec, also remonstrated, and exerted himself in that behalf. 

In consequence of their remonstrances, and two days after Captain Rhodes had 
sent his letter, namely, on the 5th of April, 1853, 1008 shares weie allotted to and 
subscribed in the name of the Honourable F. Hincks, in the capital stock of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, and a similar amount, in the name of Alexander 
Mackenzie Ross, Esquire, Chief Engineer of the Company. 

This transaction took place without the cognizance of either Mr. Hincks or Mr. 
Ross, and without any communication with them on the subject. At the period 
when the said shares were subscribed in the name of Honourable F. Hincks, that 
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gentleman was in Canada, and from the time the application was made, until the 
allotment was registered in the name of the Honourable F. Hincks, on the 25th 
April, 1853, not more than two, or at farthest six, days elapsed. 

These shares were distinctly and positively registered in the names of Messrs. 
Hincks and Ross, in tru^t, for allotment in Canada, to parties who might be 
desirous to take an interest in the Company. No benefit or advantage whatever 
was to be, or has been, drrived by the Honourable F. Hincks from the said allot- 
ment. Ti e distribution did not take place in this Province, for the reason that 
after the 25th April, 1853, '^^ shares in the Grand Trunk Railway Company had 
fallen to a discount, and that the stock has not improved since. The facts adduced 
in e\ idence clearly establish that Mr. Hincks has no interest whatever in the stock 
in question. 

Another complaint or accusation brought against the Honourable F. Hincks has 
also occupied the attention of your Committee ; it is to the effect that having 
obtained, as a Minister, secret information of the amalgamation of the St. Law- 
rence and Atlantic Railway Company with the Grand Trunk, and of the rise in 
the said stock, the Honourable F. Hincks had taken advantage of that information 
to purchase, to the prejudice of the vendors, shares in the said St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Railway. 

The explanations given in evidence before your Committee shew that on the 
28th or 29th of April, 1853, L. H. Holton, Esquire, now M P.P., received from A. 
T. Gall, Esquire, as did the President or Secretary of the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Railway Company residing at Portland, the President or Secretary of the 
same company residing in Montreal, the President of the Toronto and Guelph 
Railway residing in Toronto, Mr. Gzowski, in Toronto, L. H. Holton, Esquire, 
M.P.P., and the Honourable F. Hincks, a telegraphic despatch in the following 
words : "London, 16th April, 1853, Amalgamation completed, prospectus pub- 
lished, complete success, shares at large premium, A. T. Gait." 

Immediately aftsr the receipt of the above telegram, the Honourable F. Hincks 
communicated it to the said George Brown, Esquire, M.P.P. It does not appear 
to your Committee that the Honourable F. Hincks was in possession of a secret, 
or that he took advantage of that circumstance to purchase, at a depreciated value, 
stock in the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway Company. Your Committee will 
merely remark, that when the said purchases were effected by the Honourable F. 
Hincks, after the receipt of the telegram above alluded to, they do not appear to 
have been made at a depreciated value, but, on the contrary, it has been proved 
that he had purchased at par, and even as high as ten per cent, premium. It is 
likewise shewn by the evidence that these purchases were made several weeks after 
the receipt of the telegram, when all the parties from whom he had purchased 
were fully aware of the amalgamation. But whether the Honourable F. Hincks 
purchased at a discount, at par, or at a premium, is a matter of little moment, 
in the opinion of your Committee, if, at the time of these transactions, the parties 
interested were as fully aware of the value of their stock, and had the same infor- 
mation to guide them, as Mr. Hincks himself possessed. 

Your Committee examined evidence as to the value of these shares before and 
at the date of the receipt of the telegram, as well as during the six or ten weeks 
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following, and ascertained that on the I2th December, 1852, St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic shares were at forty per cent, discount. Afterwards, in view of an 
amalgamation, they rose gradually until, in April, 1853, they were at ten per 
cent, discount. 

On 30th April, 1853, they rose to 7^ per cent. dis. 

On 2nd May, " " to lyi " " 

On 3rd May, 1853, they rose to par. 

From loth to 21st May, 1853, they rose from 3 to 5 per cent. prem. 

On 28th May, " " to I2>^ " " 

On 1st June, " " to 22 " " 

And subsequently they averaged 15. " " 

The conduct of the Honourable F. Hincks is likewise found fault with for his 
opposition in Parliament to the Bill for the incorporation of a Company for 
constructing a canal at Sault Ste. Marie. He is accused of having had an interest 
in the Company formed for the construction of a canal on the American side, and 
of having, owing to that corrupt motive, opposed the Act of Incorporation prayed 
for. 

Two witnesses have given evidence before your Committee on the subject, 
George Brown, Esquire, M.P.P., and Angus Macdonell, Esq., of Toronto. Mr. 
Brown states that the Honourable F. Hincks, in his capacity of Prime Minister, 
opposed, on two different occasions, the application for an Act of Incorporation 
by the Canadian Company ; that his conduct had caused much astonishment ; and 
that, by means of his Ministerial influence, he had prevented the construction of 
that canal on the Canadian side. Your Committee perceive that, according to Mr. 
Brown's quotations in his evidence, the Honourable F. Hincks could see no 
immediate and actual advantage in the construction of that work, which he thought 
would prove useless from the fact thit American capitalists had taken the lead in 
a similar undertaking, on their side of the Sault, so that the construction of another 
canal on the Canadian side appears to have been considered by Mr. Hincks as an 
expenditure of public money that would bring no return. 

Your Committee examined the evidence of Mr. Angus Macdonell, and found 
that he neither alleged nor proved any particular fact, but solely based his opinions, 
as to the Honble. Mr. Hincks' interested motives and corrupt conduct, on the 
parlimentary votes of that gentleman, and on his opposition to the incorporation 
of a Canadian Company for the construction of that Canal on the Canada side. 

From the way these two witnesses expressed their opinion your Committee 
were induced to inquire more particularly into the subject. An Honourable Mem- 
ber of your Committee having suggested the two names of two of the principal 
partners in the American Company to which Mr. Hincks was said to have extend- 
ed his protection, and in which he was supposed to have an interest, your Com- 
mittee communicated with these gentlemen, and obtained from them evidence of 
the most positive character. One of them, Erastus Corning, Esquire, the actual 
President of the Company for the construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, and 
who has held that office since the formation of that Company, informs your Com- 
mittee that no person in Canada has at any time been concerned in the said con- 
tract or in any benefit to be derived therefrom from the said Company, either 
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directly or indirectly, and that no person in Canada, now or at any other time, has 
ever had any interest in any share of the Company, either directly or indirectly. 
And all charges or accusations such as those referred to against any Member of the 
late Administration of Canada, was declared by that gentleman to be wholly and 
entirely without foundation, 

This conclusive evidence is corroborated by the testimony of Erastus Fairbanks, 
Esquire, one of the Directors of the said Company, who declares that he has 
occasionally examined the list of stockholders, but has never discovered the name 
of any citizen of Canada. Your Committee also beg leave to cite the following 
paragraph from the evidence of W. L. MacKenzie, Esquire, M.P.P. on the sub- 
ject — He says : "At the third reading of a Bill to give some speculating persons 
the control of the Canadian side of the river at Sault Ste. Marie in 1 851, I opposed 
strongly the parting with the line of a canal to private persons ; Mr. Hincks then 
stopped the Bill, and I verily believe that reports about Members of the Executive 
being improperly connected with any measure near the Sault Ste. Marie are un- 
founded." 

Another accusation brought against the Honourable F. Hincks and J. Morris, 
and to which your Committee have extended their inquiries, relates to the supposed 
interest possessed by these gentlemen, as 'co-proprietors, in certain building lots 
situated in the city of Hamilton, and the value whereof was to be enhanced by 
causing, through their influence, the New Post Office to be built in the neighbor- 
hood of the said lots. 

G. Brown, Esquire, M.P.P. , has stated in his evidence that he had been informed 
that the Honourables Messrs. Hincks and Morris had purchased, in partnership with 
the Honorable S. Mills, building lots in the city of Hamilton ; that the Honourable 
S. Mills had got up petitions to the Executive praying or suggesting that a New 
Post Office might be erected in the very locality where the lots in question were 
situated, and that the failure of that prospect was owing to the fact becoming known 
in Hamilton that the said property had been purchased by the Honourables Messrs. 
Hincks, Morris and Mills. Mr. Brown gives the names of his informants. 

Your Committee deem it their duty at once to inform your Honourable House 
that the site where the New Post Office is now being erected in the city of Hamil- 
ton adjoins the Old Post Office in James Street, and was selected by the late Post 
Master General, the Honourable James Morris, after a personal examination, out 
of three or four lots or sites pointed out by the citizens of Hamilton for the site of 
the New Post Office ; and that of all the lots proposed it is one of the most dis- 
tant from those purchased by Messrs. Hincks, Mills and Morris. Neither does it 
appear from the evidence to have ever been contemplated to place the New Post 
Office of Hamilton in the neighbourhood of Messrs. Mills, Hincks and Morris' lots, 
nor that any request or suggestion has ever been made to the Executive on the 
subject. 

Mr. Brown having communicated to your Committee the names of the parties 
who had given him the information contained in the above charge, and, amongst 
others, those of Messrs. W. F. Meudell, of Toronto, and Robert Smiley, of 
Hamilton, the latter gentleman being absent in England, your Committee com- 
municated with Mr. Meudell, whose answers do not corroborate the information 
conveyed to your Committee by Mr. Brown. 
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The following accusation is, indeed, of a very grave character, and is brought 
against the Honourable Mr. Hincks alone, namely, that he proposed, as a Minister 
of the Crown, and used his influence to obtain grants of money for improvements 
on the River Ottawa, with a view of increasing the value of his property in that 
locality. The facts connected with it are few in number. 

On the 8th June, 1853, it was proposed in the Legislative Assembly to appro- 
priate the sum of ^'50,000 to the improvement of the navigation of the River 
Ottawa, between lakes Chaudiere and Chats. On the 14th of the same month the 
appropriation was allowed by the Royal Assent being given on that day to the 
Bill. The 15th day of August following the Honorable F. Hincks acquired from 
George Beswjck, Esquire, of Quebec, merchant, seveial lots of land, slides, 
houses, i^c, on the river Bonne-Chere, one of the tributaries of the Ottawa in the 
County of Renfrew. The distance of the said lots from the locality where the 
improvements are to take place on the River Ottawa is 20 miles. 

The investigation made by your Committee shews conclusively that the property 
in question was purchased two months after the grant was made for the improve- 
ment of the Ottawa, and that no negotiation for the purchase had taken place pre- 
vious to or at the period of the grant. 

The transaction of the Toronto debentures is known in its most minute details, 
so are the accusations issuing from the same. The inquiries of your Committee 
rest on the evidence taken before the Court of Chancery, as well as on the evi- 
dence taken before this Committee. 

One is to the eHect that Mr. Hincks used his parliamentary influence to obtain 
the passage of the Act to consolidate the debt of the City of Toronto in virtue of 
which the debentures in question were issued 

Your Committee cannot refrain from noticing with what despatch, quickness 
and celerity, in the parliamentary practice, measures like the one made a subject 
of reproach to the Honourable F. Hincks, are passed, concurred in, and carried 
through, on the eve of the day fixed for the Royal Assent. 

In this case. However, no influence appears to have been used by Mr. Hincks, as 
the Bill in question was conducted through all its stages in the Legislative 
Assembly by Mr. Boulton, one of the Members for Toronto, without opposition, as 
was the case during the same Session with several Bills of a similar character. 

Another accusation has been referred against the Honourable F. Hincks with res- 
pect to that transaction, namely, that he had entered into partnership with Mr. 
Bowes for the purchase of bonds of the City of Toronto ; that they had been pur- 
chased at a discount from certain railway contractors, and that Mr. Hincks had 
used his influence as a Minister of this Province, to procure the funds required for 
the purchase of these bonds. 

The Honourable F. Hincks' partnership with Mr. Bowes is proved, and it is also 
admitted that as such partners they have purchased from third parties bonds of the 
city of Toronto at a dis-count, but your Committee have not been able to find in 
the evidence any ground for the accusation that the Honourable F. Hincks had made 
use of his influence as a Minister to procure the money requisite for the purchase 
of these bonds. 
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In conclusion, your Committee do not enter into certain questions which have 
been suggested, whether it is beneficial to the due administration of the affairs of 
this country, for its Ministers to purchase public lands sold at public competition, 
and municipal debentures, also offered in open market or otherwise ; — whether 
the public interests require an expression of the opinions of the two Houses of 
Parliament in that respect ;— and, lastly, whether it would be advisable to in- 
crease the salaries of the Members of the Executive Council to such a figure as 
would relieve them from the necessity of engaging in private dealings to enable 
them to support their families, and maintain the dignity of their position, without 
resorting to any kind of business transactions while in the service of the Crown ; 
but the order of reference of your Honourable House contains no such delegation 
of powers to your Committee, who have received no instructions to inquire into 
and report upon these subjects. Your Committee therefore leave it with your 
Honourable House to take the lead in the examination and investigation of these 
questions, if they deem proper so to do. 

The whole nevertheless humbly submitted. 

N. F. BELLEAU, 

Chairman. 



I shall offer a few brief comments of my own on the Report and 
the charges in the order in which they were taken up by the Com- 
mittee. The first charge is that relating to the purchase of the 
Demesne farm of the Seigniory of Lauzon, by a small syndicate, 
consisting of the late Hon. Samuel Mills, of Hamilton, Hon. 
James Morris, of Brockville, his business partner Mr. Matthie, 
and myself. The circumstances under which this property, which 
was almost wholly unproductive, was ordered to be sold are stated in 
the report. My connection with the matter I shall relate. Wholly 
absorbed at the time, with questions of public interest, I never had 
time even to think of my private affairs. It was during the Session 
that the Hon. Mr. Mills, of Hamilton, who had the reputation of 
having evinced great sagacity in purchases of real estate, noticed 
the advertisement of the sale of the Lauzon Seigniory by auction, 
and, believing that when the Grand Trunk railway should be com- 
pleted, property on the south side of the river would increase very 
much in value, he suggested to Mr. Morris and myself, with both of 
whom be was on terms of friendship, that we should join him in the 
purchase. Having great confidence in Mr. Mills' judgment, we 
agreed to his proposal, Mr. Morris adding Mr. Matthie to the 
syndicate, and to him was confided the task of attending the sale. 
The appraised value of the property was ;^6oo currency, and it had 
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been rented for ;^i5 a year. It appears that there were others, who 
were as sanguine as Mr. Mills as to the prospective value of the 
property, as it is stated in the report that there were sixty-nine 
biddings by different persons. I distinctly recollect that a maximum 
price was agreed upon, and that it was much exceeded, the lot having 
brought more than three times its appraised value. Although cur- 
rently stated at the time that it was likely to be a Grand Trunk 
terminus there was never such an absurd idea entertained, and the 
value of the right of way was quite inconsiderable. In point of 
fact there was a loss on the transaction to the purchasers. 

The second charge was that I had been bribed with ^^50,000 of 
stock in the Grand Trunk Railway Co. to promote the interests of the 
contractors. The report contains a faithful narrative of what took 
place. When the stock was allotted in London, I was in Canada, 
and I believe it was more than a year afterwards before I even 
heard of any stock having been placed in my name. The report 
correctly states the cause of the allotment, which was to meet the 
urgent demands of certain Canadian gentlemen, then in London, 
who claimed that a portion of the shares should be allotted in 
Canada. In compliance with their wish two lots of _;^5o,ooo each 
were specially registered in the names of Mr. Alexander Mackenzie 
Ross and myself, in trust for allotment in Canada. Before any 
action could be taken the stock fell below par, and was, therefore, 
unavailable for the intended allotment. For my own part, I learned 
all the facts stated in the report long afterwards, having never 
received any notification of the allotment, doubtless because the 
stock fell belrjw par in a very shoit time. , 

The third charge was that I had received secret information of the 
successful issue of the stock of the Grand Trunk in London, and 
that I had ussd it for the purpose of speculation. I received one 
of many telegrams, sent by Mr. Gait, from London, while the House 
was in Session, which I at once showed to Mr. Brown, and to the 
members generally. I shall place before my readers a correspond- 
ence which I had early in 1854, when these charges were current, 
wiih the late G. B. Symes, Esq., of Quebec, a gentleman of the 
highest standing. 



Quebec, Feb. 2, 1854. 

Mv Dear Sir, — I perceive by the Upper Canada papers that renewed attempts 
are being made to fasten upon me a charge of having at the time of the amalga- 
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mation of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Company into the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company purchased much below its real value a large amount of the stock of 
the former Company, and that in order to do this I availed myself of the informa- 
tion obtained either as a member of the Government or as a Director of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company. It happens that the largest purchase of stock made 
at that time in which I had any interest was that bought from you by our mutual 
friend, George Desbarats, Esq., in which I had, as you afterwards learnt, a joint 
interest. In one other instance I was half concerned in a purchase of a much 
smaller amount made by a third party, but with those exceptions the only stock 
in which either I or any of my friends for whom I have invested, have any interest 
was purchased through a broker when offered for sale by the owners. 

Neither in my capacity as a member of the Government nor as a Grand Trunk 
Director had I any information whatever as to the terms of amalgamation, nor 
did I receive any such information from any parties in England. In fact, as you 
had only just returned from England, and as you had been in London when the 
amalgamation was agreed to, you were more likely to know the position of 
matters than I was, especially as I was incessantly occupied with my Parliamen- 
tary duties at that time. I was advised to purchase the stock in question by one 
or more personal friends in Montreal, not connected with the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Company to my knowledge, and I did it for investment for myself and 
others, and have never offered to sell a single share, on the contrary, I very recently 
added^^to my investment on behalf of friends. Would you be good enough to 
state whether the transaction with Mr. Desbarats was a fair business transaction, 
and, further, whether you did not get about as much for your stock as you could 
have obtained at any period subsequently. 

Believe me, my dear sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

F. HINCKS. 
G. B. Symes, Esq. 



Quebec, 4th February, 1854. 

My Dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday's 
date ; the matter alluded to therein, my sale of one hundred shares of St. Law- 
rence and Atlantic Railway stock to our friend Mr. George Desbarats, was quite a 
legitimate and fair business transaction.. 

Previous to leaving England, which I did on the 7th May last, I was well 
aware that an amalgamation of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway with the 
Grand Trunk Railway was contemplated. No doubt in consequence I then 
received offer for the stock, but as I was an original shareholder, and had held the 
stock during the whole period of its very depreciated value, when it commenced 
to advance I decided upon keeping it till I could realize the amount I paid for it 
and the interest of the sum laid out should have yielded during the period of the 
investment, and these offers not being adequate to the value I had placed on it I 
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declined. On my return here I also received several offers which, for the same 

reason, I refused to accept, till Mr. Desbarats agreed to take the shares on my 

terms. I believe I could shortly after have obtained something more for them, 
but now feel quite satisfied with the sale I made. 

I am, my dear sir. 

Yours faithfjUy, 

GEORGE B. SYMES. 



The fourth charge was my opposition]toa private Bill, to enable Mr. 
Angus McDonnell and others to construct a canal at the Sault St. 
Marie, to connect Lakes Huron and Superior. Although I gave my 
reasons for opposing the Bill in question, reasons which appear to 
me to-day as strong as when they were given between thirty and forty 
years ago, yet Mr. Brown and Mr. McDonnell attempted to create 
an impression that I had some interest in the canal on the United 
Slates side of the boundary. The most satisfactory evidence was 
given by the promoters of that work that neither I nor any other 
Canadian had any interest in it whatever. But I own it has always 
been incomprehensible to me how Mr. Brown could have deemed it 
expedient for the Province of Canada, which had constructed at such 
an enormous cost a line of canals extending from the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal to Lake Huron, to permit a private company to control 
the whole system, by becoming the proprietors of the link between 
Lakes Huron and Superior. I held then, as I do now, that if it is 
expedient to construct a canal on the British side, which is very 
doubtful, it should be constructed by the Government alone. On 
the same principle, I always opposed the late Hon. John Young's 
project for constructing a canal between the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Charaplain. I held, (irst, that it was impolitic to construct such a 
work, unless the citizens of New York were prepared to construct a 
ship canal between Lake Chainplain and the Hudson, and to give 
Canadians access to it, so as to secure ship navigation to New York ; 
and, secondly, I held, that, if it became expedient to construct such a 
canal at all, it should be, like the others, public and not private 
property. Mr. Young succeeded in getting his charter, but the canal 
has not yet been constructed. I was astonished at the zeal which 
Mr. Brown exhibited in the prosecution of this charge. Mr. Angus 
McDonnell, who fancied that he could have made money out of the 
charter, was naturally sore at his defeat. 
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The fifth charge was more particularly directed against my 
colleague, the Hon. James Morris, the Postmaster General, and was 
in substance that he and I had been concerned with the Hon. Mr. 
Mills in the purchase of some town lots in Hamilton which we hoped 
to make valuable by procuring the erection of a new post office in 
their vicinity. A more absurd charge was never trumped up, and 
Mr. Brown's own witnesses gave evidence against its truth. Mr. 
Mills had offered to Mr. Morris and myself each a share in the 
purchase of some thirteen lots, in a part of the city quite remote 
from any probable site of a post office as well as from the site 
actually selected for that building. I acted in the matter entirely on 
the judgment and advice of Mr. Mills, and after holding my lots 
for some twelve years, and paying taxes on them, I exchanged them, 
on Mr. Mills' own proposition, for his share of the Point Levi pro- 
perty. 

The sixth charge was that I had procured the expenditure of 
money on the Ottawa river to enhance the value of my prjperty in 
the County of Renfrew. As is stated in the report the property in 
question is twenty miles distant from the improvements, and was 
purchased about two months after the vote was taken for that 
improvement, on the recommendation, doubtless, of the Department 
of Public Works. I certainly never interfered in such matters. I 
had been induced by my friend, Mr. Egan, to make a trip to Pem- 
broke, on the Ottawa, with a party of friends, including one or two 
English travellers, and on our return I was told that there was a 
property belonging to a Quebec firm which had been taken over for 
a bad debt, and that it was to be sold cheap. I became the 
purchaser of the property, which was to be sold largely on credit. 
It was on the Bonnechere, not the Ottawa river, and its value most 
certainly could not have been increased by the expenditure on the 
Ottawa near the Chaudiere. 

The seventh charge treated of by the Committee is the once 
celebrated Toronto debenture case, which obtained notoriety owing 
to proceedings having been taken against Mr. Bowes in the Court 
of Chancery, the result of which was that Mr. Bowes was compelled 
to treat the City as my partner in a purchase of city debentures 
from a firm of contractors for the construction of the Northern 
Railway. I am bound to believe now, after the judgment of the 
Court of Chancery, confirmed on Appeal, that the mayor of a city 
has no legal right to purchase the debentures of such city, even 
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from private parties. I am, however, sure that neither Mr. Bowes 
nor myself had the most remote idea of the state of the law, and the 
judgment was not unanimous. Chief Justice Sir John B. Robinson 
and Judge McLean having dissented from it. At the time when the 
transaction took place the current value of City of Toronto deben- 
tures having twenty years to run was 80 per cent. Money was 
worth 7 per cent., and it was the custom, as the debentures carried 
6 per cent., to take off one per cent, for every year they had to run. 
The City of Toronto had taken stock to the amount of ;^5o,ooo in 
the Northern Railway, payable in their own bonds, with interest at 
6 per cent. The Railway Company had agreed to pay those bonds 
to the contractors, who were perfectly aware of their market value. 
When the City agreed to issue those bonds they were obliged by 
law to provide a sinking fund sufficient to redeem them in ten years, 
and it was therefore illegal to issue them with a smaller sinking 
fund. Hence the necessity of an Act of Parliament, which was, 
moreover, required to enable the City to borrow another ^^50,000 
for different purposes. The contractors were very anxious to dis- 
pose of their bonds, in anticipation of the legislation, to which there 
was no probability of opposition. They had made several unsuc- 
ctssful attempts to dispose of them, the highest offer having been 75. 
I am fully convinced that Mr. Bowes first entered into communi- 
cation with the contractors from a desire to assist them in obtaining 
the means of prosecuting an enterprise in which he had taken a 
great interest. My acquaintance with him at the time was but slight, 
but he knew that I had been recently in England, and had had an 
opportunity of knowing how Canadian securities were estimated. 
During a visit that he paid to Quebec he called on me, and brought 
the case of the contractors under my notice. He told me that they 
had been vainly trying to sell the bonds at 80, but that the amount 
was too large for the local market, and he consulted me as to the 
probability of being able to dispose of them in England. After some 
discussion of the subject, Mr. Bowes proposed to me to join him in 
the purchase, and he at the same time said that he had reason to 
believe that he could obtain a temporary loan from a Toronto bank, 
on the security of the bonds, pending their negotiation in England. 
To this I objected, on the ground that I was sure the money could 
be obtained on better terms in England than in Canada, and we 
finally parted, on the understanding that whenever Mr. Bowes should 
have completed his negotiations with the contractors, I would at 
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once communicate with parties in England who I had reason to 
behave were ready to purchase such securities. If Mr. Bowes had 
proposed to me to join him in making a purchase of bonds from the 
City of Toronto at the price of 80 I should certainly have declined 
being a party to such an operation; but I am as unable to-day, as I 
was at the time to see any objection to a purchase in the open 
market of debentures issued under the circumstances stated. 
As regards the Bill and its passage, the report of the Legislative 
Council relieves me from the false assertion made by several 
Canadian writers of history, who almost uniformly declared that I 
procured the passage of a Bill for my own benefit. Now the Bill 
was not in my charge at all, but in that of one of my strongest political 
opponents, the late Mr. Wm. H. Boulton, then member for Toronto. 
The Bill was unopposed, for the simple reason that its object was 
merely to extend the period of the redemption of the debentures and 
to grant more extended powers to the corporation to enable them to 
borrow money in future on more advantageous .terms. I may 
mention that the County of Simcoe applied for a Bill of a similar 
character, having taken the very same amount of stock in the same 
Railway, and paid for it in bonds, as did the City of Toronto. I am 
unaware of the names of the purchasers of those bonds, but no one 
to my knowledge ever took exception to the County of Simcoe 
Act, nor would they have done so to the other, except for the 
purpose of villifying a political opponent. The report comments on 
the rapidity with which Bills are sometimes hurried through both 
Houses, as was the case in regard to Mr. Boulton's Bill. The fact is 
that the contractors were very urgent to be put in a position to get 
their money, and had got the City Council to stimulate their member 
who had it in charge. When, therefore, Mr. Boulton heard that the 
Governor was likely to give his assent before the close of the Session 
to Bills, which had already passed, he exerted himself to get his Bill, 
to which there was no opposition whatever, included with others. 
No one acquainted with parhamentary proceedings can have failed 
to witness numerous instances of unopposed Bills being hurried 
through the several stages. A great point was made of my having 
induced the eminent bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., to authorize 
the Bank of Upper Canada to advance money on the bonds. The 
firm in question had nothing whatever to do with the purchase of 
the bonds which was made by clients of Messrs. Masterman & Co., 
also London bankers. 

Y 
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What Messrs. Glyn & Co. did was to make a short temporary- 
advance on the debentures, which they handed over to Masterman & 
Co., on payment of the price agreed on with the purchasers. When 
the attacks were made on me the following letter was spontaneously 
addressed to me by Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. : 

London, Jan. 6, 1854. 

Dear Sir, — Our attention having been called to statements wliicli have 
appeared in some of the public papers in Canada, referring to certain transactions 
between yourself and our firm, we think it right explicitly to declare, though it 
really scarcely requires any remark from us, that, so far from Ihis transaction 
having had any reference to or connection with the agency or funds of the 
Canadian Government or your position in it, the loan was made by us on'undoubted 
security at the full market rate of interest, and repaid in a very short period, and 
that we should be ready again, either with you or with any other client of ours, to 
enter upon a sinnilar transaction, so perfectly straightforward and regular were 
they in all their bearings. 

We have the honor to remain, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully, 
GLYN, MILLS (5r- CO. 

Hon. F. Hincks. 

While preparing these reminiscences for the press, I was favoured 
by a friend with a copy of a book recently published at Toronto, 
entitled " Reminiscences of a Canadian Pioneer, by Samuel Thomp- 
son,'' and which, had it not been specially brought to my notice, I 
should in all probability have never seen. The author seems to have 
been an ardent supporter of politica views antagonistic to my own, 
and has made some personal charges, not only against me, but, what 
has pained me much more, against a deceased statesman who stood 
very high in the estimation of his Sovereign and of British states- 
men of all parties, and I had ventured to hope in that of all who 
recollect his brief service as Governor-General of Canada. I shall 
endeavour to state as briefly as possible the substance of the several 
charges ^vhich seem to me to call for refutation. The paragraph 
containing the most important charge commences with the following 
very extraordinary statement : " The Ministry then in power 
" (1853) was that known as the Hincks-Tache Government. Francis 
" Hincks had parted with his old radical allies and become more 
" Conservative than many of the Tories whom he used to denounce." 
At the period named the Administration generally designated as the 
Hincks-Morin was strongly opposed by the entire Conservative 
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party, and its Upper Canada members besides myself were the late 
Honourables James Morris, W. B. Richards, who during the year 
accepted a seat on the bench, being succeeded by Hon. John Ross, 
John Rolph and Malcolm Cameron. I had not parted with any 
" radical allies,'' and those acquainted with the history of the period 
will perceive that the author has had some very confused idea of the 
Coalition Government formed towards the end of the year 1854. 

I proceed to the main charge, which is as follows : — " When Lord 
" Elgin went to England it was whispered that His Lordship had 
" paid off _;^8o,ooo sterling of mortgages on his Scottish estates out 
'• of the proceeds of speculations which he had shared with his clever 
" Minister. The St. Lawrence and Atlantic purchase, the _;^5o,ooo 
"iGrand Trunk stock placed to Mr. Hincks' credit, as he asserted 
" without his consent, and the Bowes' transaction gave colour to the 
" many stories circulated to his prejudice. And when he went to 
" England and received the Governorship of Barbadoes many people 
" beheved that it was the price of his private services to the Earl of 
" Elgin." 

It is now over twenty-one years since the illustrious nobleman 
referred to in the above paragraph died, holding one of the highest 
and most responsible offices in the gift of the Crown, that of Gover- 
nor General of India, and it is only now that t/te whispers of those 
whom he offended by his adherence to constitutional principles, now 
universally acknowledged in Canada, are brought to public notice. I 
know well that the exposure of their author is sufficient, and I think 
it probable that I shall be censured for condescending to notice such 
a book, but I feel that it is unwise to allow it to be said hereafter 
that in writing my reminiscences I did not venture to contradict an 
author, who declared in his preface " I have been careful to verify 
" every statement of which I was not personally cognizant." I deem 
it therefore proper, however unnecessary, to declare most solemnly 
that I never exchanged a word with the Earl of Elgin on the subject 
of his private affairs, of which I was and am in total ignorance. The 
whole story is a gross fabrication, and I may add that when I was 
offered the Government of Barbadoes the Earl of Elgin was not in 
England, and was first informed of the offer in a letter from myself I 
have already noticed the various personal charges against myself, 
but I may add here that no one pretended to believe that the ;^50,- 
000 of Grand Trunk stock had ever been received by me, and cer- 
tainly no one acquainted with the history of the Grand Trunk Co., 
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and who reads the letter of Mr. G. B. Symes, will believe that any 
profit was made by Mr. Desbarats and myself out of our purchase of 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic shares. I must add a few words about the 
Toronto debenture charge. It is stated on page 283, with reference 
to Mr. Bowes being commissioned to get a Bill passed to legalize the 
debentures : " On his return it was found that new clauses had been 
" introduced into the Bill, and particularly one requiring the deben- 
" tares to be made payable in England, to which Alderman Joshua 
" G. Beard and myself took objection, as unnecessarily tying the 
"hands of the Council. Mr. Bowes said: Mr. Hincks would have it 
" so. Had the Committee supposed that in insisting upon those 
" clauses Mr. Hincks was using his official powers for his own private 
" profit they would never have consented to the change in the Bill but 
" would have insisted upon the right of the Council to make their own 
" debentures payable wheresoever the city's interests would be best 
" subserved." When I read the foregoing statement I confess that I 
was amazed, and I lost no time in referring to the Act of Parliament, 
where I found, as I fully expected, that the clause authorizing the issue 
proceeds as follows : — " The principal sum secured by the said de- 
" bentures and the interest accruing thereon shall be made payable 
" either in this Province, in Great Britain or elsewhere as the said 
" Common Council may deem expedient or necessary." Far from 
" tying the hands of the Council," it would be impossible to frame the 
Bill so as to give them greater latitude. I need not dwell on the sub- 
ject, which I have elsewhere treated at length. I may briefly notice one 
other instance of Mr. Thompson's inaccuracy. When giving an 
account of the Earl of Elgin's visit to Toronto, in 1849, ^^^ claiming 
credit for having " the readiest pen in the Council," and being con- 
sequently " in the habit of helping members on both sides to draft 
their ideas in the form of resolutions," he states that " the Mayor 
requested him to prepare an address embodying the general feelings 
of the members. " This he accordingly did, without committing 
them to an approval of the conduct of the Hincks-Tache Govern- 
ment in carrying through Parliament 'the Rebellion Losses Bill." 
The Ministry meant, is of course, the Hincks-Morin, but the period 
treated of by the author was 1849, ^•od that Administration was only 
formed late in 1851. Moreover, in another page, the writer, referring 
to the same Bill, correctly states, " as originally introduced by the 
Lafontaine-Baldwin Ministry." I will notice one other passage, 
merely as an illustration of the author's inaccuracy. He states " From 
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"the arrival of Sir Charles Bagot in January, 1842, up to the depar- 
" ture of Lord Metcalfe in November, 1844 (1845) ^^s a period 
" chiefly remarkable for the struggles of political leaders for power 
" without any very essential difference of principle hetween them.''' 
* * It was not until the Earl of Elgin arrived, in January, 1847, 
" that anything like violent party spirit began again to agitate the 
" Provinces." 

It is hardly necessary to remind those acquainted with Cana- 
dian history that the period of Lord Metcalfe's Government 
was one of violent political agitation, during which there was a change 
of Ministry, and, after several months of suspense and unavailing efforts 
to form any Ministry, a dissolution of Parliament. After the arrival 
of the Earl of Elgin " violent party spirit is said to have begun to 
agitate the Provinces.'' Now Lord Elgin assumed the Government 
early in 1847, and it was more than a year before any change took 
place and then it was the result of a general election. The temporary 
agitation only commenced in 1849, ^-nd was of very brief duration. 
It has been already sufficiently noticed. 

The Canadian historians have attached great importance to an 
unfortunate occurrence which took place in the city of Montreal in 
the year 1853, which I need hardly state I deeply deplored, although 
wholly irresponsible for it. I refer to what is known as the Gavazzi 
riot. I shall content himself with quoting here the following passage 
from a lecture which I deHvered in Montreal in the year 1878, on 
the political history of Canada. The charge preferred by the Rev. Mr. 
Withrow and others was that the Administration did not make " a 
rigorous investigation " into the conduct of one of Her Majesty's 
regiments, although it took steps to call the attention of the military 
commandant to the Act, which resulted in a Court of Enquiry, and 
the immediate removal from the country of the regiment which had 
shown a want of discipline. 



THE GAVAZZI RIOT. 

On the preceding page of the same history there is a. statement which, when 
first read in Withrow, was wholly new to me. Referring to the memorable 
Gavazzi riot in Montreal in 1853 it is asserted by Withrow that " this tragical 
occurrence caused intense excitement throughout the country, as the Government 
failed to make any very rigorous investigation into the affair, the Protestant 
population strongly denounced the Hincks Administration, and transferred their 
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allegiance to Mr. Brown, who was regarded as the most eminent champion of 
Protestants in the Assembly." To what extent the unfortunate calamity in 
question may have influenced public opinion it is of course impossible for me to 
say, but I can well believe that it was taken advantage of by those who claimed 
' be the especial champions of Protestantism. It is, however, most unjust to 
make the Administration of the day the scape-goat for the follies of those who 
brought Gavazzi to Montreal and Quebec, and of those who molested him after 
he had come. The riot took place in Montreal, the Government was in Quebec. 
The repiment on duty, and which fired without orders, had only been a few days 
in Canada. A Court of Enquiry was immediately ordered, and the regiment was 
soon after transferred to Bermuda. The Administration of the day were no more 
responsible than Mr. Withrow himself for the contretemps, and, if it produced the 
effect which he alleges it did, it affords a curious instance of the misleading 
influence of religious prejudice. As I have noticed the passage in Withrow 
relating to the Gavazzi riot, I must express my dissent from another statement 
which reflects on a gentleman, then Mayor of Montreal, who was present for the 
express purpose of protecting the congregation of Zion Church from a threatened 
attack. The gentleman referred to, the late Senator Wilson, positively denied at 
the time that he ever gave any order to fire, and, though the charge was freely 
made at the time, there was never the slightest ground for it in the opinion of 
impartial and intelligent men, and for the following reason : It was alleged that 
the Mayor or some one else cried out " Fire ! " Now the military word of 
command is " Ready, present," and not "Fire,'' and it never was pretended that 
any officer gave such a command or that he ever received any request from the 
Mayor to give it. The firing was, I am persuaded, quite accidental, one man 
having discharged his piece from misapprehension, and others having followed his 
example until the officers threw themselves in front, and struck up the firelocks. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE — WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

In the early part of 1855 I paid a visit to England, and after my 
arrival spent some weeks in London. When treating the subject of 
Canadian railways, I inserted a letter written at that time in reply 
to a speech delivered in the Nova Scotia Legislature by the late 
Hon. Joseph Howe, and reprinted by him in London in 1855. I 
had several opportunities of meeting the new Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the late Sir William Molesworth, a gentleman who 
for a great number of years, had been one of the most prominent 
advocates in the House of Commons of a liberal colonial policy. 
I refer to this circumstance as a few months later, when I 
was travelling in Ireland, on arriving at an hotel, at the Lakes of 
Killarney, to which I had directed my letters to be addressed, I found 
to my amazement one from Sir Wm. Molesworth^ which, having 
already been printed, I shall insert here. 



Colonial Office, 

17th Aug., '55. 

My Dear Hincks, — The office of Governor-in-chief of Barbadoes and the Wind- 
ward Islands will be immediately vacant. If it would suit you to accept it, it 
would give me very great pleasure to submit to the Queen the name of a statesman 
so distinguished in Colonial Administration as yourself. Lord Palmerston joins me 
in the wish that you may be able to undertake this office . 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

William Molesworth. 
P.S. — The salary is ;^4,ooo a year. 
To F. HiNCKs, Esq. 

Wholly ignorant, as I was, of the circumstances which had caused 
a vacancy, and even of the name of the Governor, I wrote at once 
to the effect that I would proceed without delay to London, and at 
the same time asked for information. I was at once referred to the 
Chief Clerk in the West India department, Mr., (now Sir Henry,) 
Taylor, with whom I formed an acquaintance that for many years 
was most valuable to me, and who still survives. Finding that Sir 
William Colebrooke's term of office had expired about two years 
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previously, and that there was no special question pending, I grate- 
fully accepted the offer which had been made me, and prepared for 
my return to Canada. I had mentioned in strict confidence the 
offer which had been made to me, and I recollect that one morning 
one of my friends called at my hotel at an early hour to urge me to 
permit him to have the appointment noticed in one of the daily 
papers. I positively refused my consent, not being aware whether 
Her Majesty's sanction had yet been given, or even applied for, and 
while we were discussing the point, my friend, who had taken up the 
Times newspaper, made an exclamation that the appointment had 
been announced in that paper. The following is the paragraph, and 
in copying it I may without impropriety offer a remark or two. I 
have no doubt that the article was inspired by Sir WiUiam Moles- 
worth, and that it [[expressed his own opinions. In less than six 
months, Sir William had been removed by death, and was succeeded 
by the Rt.-Hon. Henry Labouchdre, afterwards Lord Taunton. 

THE NEW GOVERNOR OF BARBADOES. 

(^Frotn the London Times.) 

We have great pleasure in announcing that the Queen, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Sir William Molesworth, has appointed Mr. Hincks, a distinguished 
member of the Canadian Legislature, to the Governorship of Barbadoes. This 
appointment is not so simple a matter as it would appear to be at first sight. It 
is the inauguration of a totally different system of policy from that which has 
been hitherto pursued with regard to our colonies. We only trust that it may be. 
carried out to its legitimate extent, and that the more distinguished among our 
fellow-subjects in the colonies may feel that the path of Imperial ambition is 
henceforth open to them. They are not Canadians, nor Australians, nor mere 
denizens in Jamaica, or at the Cape, but Englishmen above all, and before all — 
Englishmen who have the same legitimate right to hold the highest offices in 
Church or State, at home or abroad, as any person born within the four seas. It 
is the feeling of Englishmen at home that this ought henceforward to be the 
rule of policy. The wonderful facilities of communication which now exist 
between the various quarters of the globe will tend indefinitely to ease its opera- 
tion. Nor let it be said for a moment that a young colonist, or a middle-aged 
colonist, or an old colonist has any greater difficulties to contend with than we 
have ourselves. If a subject of the British Crown, born in the Mother Country, 
determines to enter upon a political career, and is at the same time unconnected 
with any of the great families or political cliques, his battle, till he has made a 
position for himself, is just as severe as that of any colonist could be. In point 
of fact the balance of chances is rather against him ; for, if a British subject, 
born in an important colony, such as Canada or Australia, he has the power of 
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obtaining early distinction in the Local Legislatures, which is denied to his 
competitor born in the Mother Country. We trust that this appointment of Mr. 
Hincks to a Colonial Governorship will show that at home we are really in 
earnest in the matter, and ask no better than to call into the service of the 
country talent — home-grown or colonial — in fact, talent wherever it may be 
found. 

About the same time I received the following letter from Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth : 

Colonial Office, 

6th Sept., 1855. 
My Dear Hincks, — I have just received a letter from the Queen "entirely 
approving of your being appointed to the office of Governor of Barbadoes." 

I understand that in order to complete all the formalities connected with your 
appointment a period of not less than two months will probably be required, as 
a Privy Council must be held befoie the necessary documents can be signed, and 
a Privy Council will probably not be held till the Queen returns from Scotland. 
There is nothing to prevent your return to Canada in the meanwhile, and your 
commission can be sent to you there to the care of Sir E. Head. 

Ever yours truly, 

William Molesworth. 

On my return to Canada, where I spent a few weeks prior to my 
departure, I received many proofs that the bitterness of feeling 
which had been displayed towards me, while in public life, had 
nearly, if not quite, subsided. I shall here copy an article published 
in the Pilot before my return, and which I imagine must have been 
c.ontributed by the late Mr. William Bristow : 

Mr. Hincks. 

One of the most prominent topics in Montreal, for some time, has, of course, 
been the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Hincks to the Governorship of Barbadoes. 
This event, or anything like it, was so entirely unforeseen or unanticipated, that 
it has found people unprepared to unweave it with party politics, and consequently 
it has been discussed with more candour, perhaps, than any other public matter 
in which Canada has had an interest for many years past. To the friends of Mr. 
Hincks it must be exceedingly gratifying to notice the tone of respect which is 
observed towards him, and it is indicative of the sterling honesty which after all 
is cherished by Canadians of every class, that there seems to be a general readiness 
to admit — 1st, that he has been the greatest and, on the whole, the best minister 
the country ever had ; and, 2ndly, that he has been shamefully belied and abused. 
Within a few days we have heard persons, whose opinions may be regarded as the 
reflex of those of a class at one time much opposed to Mr, Hincks say, that, with 
all his faults — pe(3ple like to use these qualifying clauses when confessing their 
errors — that with all his faults, Francis Hincks was a most valuable man, and 
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that in his elevation Canada was suffering an in-epavable loss. We have no 
hesitation in saving that this opinion is widely entertained, and that a serious 
misgiving exists as to who is to replace him in the Councils of the Province. 
These are the feelings which, in the public mind, usually accompany the death or 
departure from the scene of action of great men, but experience shows that it is 
not the part of wisdom to lean too much upon individuals. Few men are so 
useful as to be indispensable, and the world is hardly so poor as to be incapable 
of replacing those who are called away from the sphere which they have ably and 
honourably filled. Mr. Hincks will, perhaps, be n.ore lieneficially employed in 
his new Government than he could possibly have been here among men who, if 
not sworn to ruin him, were actuated by such bitterness and animosity that they 
would have left no means untried to counteract any plan or measure, however 
good in itself, which would have originated with him. Much, then, as we may 
regret his removal, we do not regard it as a calamity, but confidently look 
forward to the appearance in the arena of public life of other worthy and able 
men, who will be quite competent to guide the country in its onward career of 
prosperity to the grand future which it is destined to work out. The strength of 
Canada does not lie so much in her public men as in the great principles which 
she has adopted, the self-reliance other sons, their moral worth, and the resources 
she possesses. We doubt whether any Government could seriously injure our 
prosperity, or turn aside our populations from the high and noble aims they have. 
Confident in the strong sense of right which our free institutions have developed, 
and the love of honour and fair dealing which are cherished by the people, we are 
sure that Canada will countenance no class legislation, no usurpations or unjust 
exercise of power, but that the law of truth will be honoured and the rights and 
liberties of every portion or section of the commonwealth equally secured. Mr. 
Hincks will leave the Province with the conviction that she is able to take care of 
herself, but not without the consciousness of having been to some degree instru- 
mental in teaching her the lesson. When he was compelled to yield his place to 
others, as the leader of the Administration, he claimed to have friends not in the 
House only, but even among the ranks by which he had been so fiercely opposed, 
and then and there a response not less honourable to him than to his political 
adversaries was given, which indicated the hold he had taken upon their esteem. 
Few who witnessed the manifestation will forget its moral grandeur, for, notwith- 
standing the caricatures which were subsequently given of it, when partizanship 
had resumed its sway, during that hour a scene rare in Parliamentary annals was 
enacted. For once the heart spoke, was heard, and hands lately lifted up in 
adverse votes were extended to him in token of friendship. As then, so now, Mr. 
Hincks has many friends, friends who admire his abilities and esteem his principles. 
We doubt whether he ever had more friends than at this moment, and we are 
assured that persons who have done him injustice, persons filling places of trust, 
have expressed a, wish that some opportunity could be afforded them of publicly 
doing him honour before he leaves the country. The elevation of Mr. Hincks to 
the distinguished post of Governor General of Barbadoes, and the other Windward 
Islands, is the most practical comment which can possibly be offered upon the 
solemn and sorrowful complaints of Mr. Howe, anent the neglect with which 
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Colonists are treated by the Imperial Government. So sudden, complete and 
noble a disclaimer on the part of Her Majesty's Minister for the Colonies, must 
have startled the hon. delegate from Nova Scotia, and we trust the lesson will not 
be lost upon him. Perhaps his turn may not be far distant. Sir Francis Hincks, 
as we suppose he will be, will pay a brief visit to Canada before his assumption 
of office, and we dare say will not lose the opportunity of putting things in train 
for an early consideration of the means to be adopted to improve the commercial 
intercourse between the West India Islands and this country. We shall be much 
disappointed if, before long, the wisdom of his appointment is not exhibited in the 
most excellent practical results. He has our best wishes for his future prosperity 
and happiness. 

My chief object in publishing this complimentary notice has been 
to show that when I had, as was then imagined, taken leave of 
Canada for ever, all parties, even those who had been most bitterly 
hostile to me, were willing to forget old animosities, and give me 
credit at least for having continued to serve my adopted country to 
the best of my ability. 

It may be interesting, even now, to read an address presented to 
me before my departure from Canada by the Board of Trade of Que- 
bec, and my reply thereto, which was, as might have been expected, 
non-commital. The report to which I alluded was from a select 
Committee of the House of Assembly, of which the late Hon. Wm. 
Hamilton Merritt was chairman, and which, though presented to the 
House, was never adopted. It was favourable to reciprocal free trade, 
a scheme which has found favour in the present day with many who 
fail to perceive its impracticability. The Imperial Government con- 
demned it, as soon as it was brought to their notice, but much mis- 
chief had been done by its communication to several Lt.-Governors 
and legislators as a document which had been sanctioned by the 
Canadian Assembly : 

TRADE WITH THE WEST INDIES. 

Previous to the departure of the Honourable Francis Hincks, for Barbadoes, to 
assume the Government of the Windward Islands, the Board of Trade of Quebec 
addressed him on the subject of reciprocal trade with the West Indies. Subjoined 
are copies of the letter and reply : 

Board of Trade Room, 

Quebec, 14th Nov., 1855. 

Sir, — Availing themselves of your visit to this city before leaving Canada for 
the Seat of your Government, and knowing the deep interest you will continue to 
take in the prosperity of this country, I am desired by the Council of the Quebec 
Board of Trade to respectfully urge on your attention the benefits that would 
accrue to the trade via the River St. Lawrence, and Provincial Canals, from the 
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reciprocal exchange, free of duty, of the productions of Canada and those of the 
West Indian Islands, by which measure the commercial intercourse between the 
British Canadian Colonies would be assimilated with that existing between the 
Northern and Southern States of the adjoinmg Union. 

This trade, formerly of great importance, affording a market for our timber and 
agricultural produce, has now all but disappeared, Western Canada being sup- 
plied to a large extent with West Indian produce through the United States, 
instead of by its natural avenue — the St. Lawrence River. 

The system, if carried out, would afford regular winter employment to vessels 
owned in both sections of the Province, as a large portion of the inland and coast- 
ing tonnage could be employed in the West Indian Trade, to the manifest benefit 
of their owners, at a time when they would otherwise be laid up. 

From the legislative action of the Island of Barbadoes, and from favourable 
replies received from the Governments of other of the West Indian Islands, in 
answer to Circulars addressed to them by the Chairman of the ' ' Committee on 
Trade and Commerce," (whose Report was, as you are aware, presented to the 
Canadian P.arliament, in May last), the lioard venture to hope that the example 
shewn by the Island of Barbadoes will be followed by other of the West Indian 
Island possessions ; and, while thus urging it on your notice they will use their 
best efforts at the first Session of the Legislature to have the measure favourably 
considered, and passed into Law by the Canadian Parliament. 

With the congratulations of the Board upon your appointment to the Governor 
Generalship of the Windward Islands, in which they recognise, on the part of ihe 
Imperial Government, the claim of Colonists to fill the highest offices in their gift, 
and with the best wishes of the Board for your safe arrival at your Seat of Govern- 
ment, 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. BORROWMAN, 
Secretary Quebec Board of Trade. 

The Hon. F. Hincks, 

Governor-General of the Windward Islands. 



Quebec, Nov. 17, 1855. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant, and I beg that you will assure the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade 
of my deep gratitude for their congratulations on my appointment as Governor of 
Barbadoes, and for their kind wishes for my safe arrival in that colony The im- 
portant subject of commercial intercourse between Canada and the West Indies 
will not fail to receive my best consideration, but the Council will, I am sure, 
excuse me from expressing any opinion as to the possibility of effecting such an 
arrangement as they desire, until I shall have ascertained the views of the Can- 
adian Government, as well as the state of public opinion in those Islands with 
which I am about to be connected. I ought, not, however, to conceal from the 
Council my opinion, that much inconvenience and disappointment may have been 
caused by the unauthorized communications which seem to have been already made 
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to several of the West Indian Colonies. It is to be feared that too much import- 
ance has been attached to the report of a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly, which has not been adopted by the House. The propositions in that 
report involve a considerable sacrifice of revenue, and I am wholly unaware how 
far they are acceptable to the Government and to Parliament. The Council will, 
therefore, I am sure, concur with me in opinion that, until the Government of Can- 
ada has decided on its policy with reference to this question, and formally com- 
municated it to the Colonies interested, it would be premature for them to enter- 
tain the question. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

F. HiNCKS. 

A. BoRROWMAN, Esq., 

Secretary Quebec Board of Trade. 

Before leaving London I received a most gratifjing mark of 
attention from members of the Canada Club and others, and although 
nearly thirty years have elapsed it has been engraven on my 
memory. It occurred to these gentlemen to find out the names of 
the West Indian gentlemen then visiting England, and to invite them 
to meet me at dinner in the city. The chairman was Mr. Alexander 
Gillespie, vs'hose name wa.s enough to make the dinner a success. 
Several gentlemen, occupying high positions in the West Indian 
Colonies were present, and among others a member of the Barbadoes 
Council. It was most gratifying to me to find that the choice of 
the Secretary of State was thus, as it were, endorsed by the leading 
Canadians in London, and it is most satisfactory to me to have an 
opportunity of stating that I have ever felt deeply grateful to Mr. 
Gillespie and his friends. Among other guests at that dinner was 
the Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, with whom I had had, in former 
years, many controversies, all, however, prior to my return to office 
in 1848. I was unfortunate in my voyage to Barbadoes. At that 
time there was a monthly line of steamers between Halifax and 
St. Thomas, which touched at Bermuda. The steamer in which 
I embarked with my family was disabled during the voyage to Ber- 
muda, and was compelled to return to Halifax. I and my family 
were therefore obliged to wait an entire month at Bermuda until the 
arrival of the next steamer, which was, unfortunately, late, so that we 
missed the Intercolonial steamer at St. Thomas, and had to wait a 
fortnight for its successor. This was a bad commencement, being a 
case of burning the candle at both ends. I lost nearly $2,500 of 
salary and had to pay for the board and lodging of a large party at 
hotels. I was, however, treated with great hospitaHty at both Islands, 
by the British and Danish governors. 
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As I purpose devoting some space to the West India labour ques- 
tion, which, from the period of the abolition of slavery, has engaged 
much consideration throughout the civilized world, I shall not dwell 
at much length on other topics. The following letter with its 
introductory notice relates to a subject in which I took a good deal 
of interest : 

We copy from the Barbadian the following admirable letter of the Governor, 
to Mr. Hill, of London, on the education and moral condition of the labouring 
classes, which takes by far the most sensible view of the subject that we have 
seen, showing what a close observer, as well as a practical man, Mr. Hincks 
is : — 



Windward Islands, 
Barbadoes, 25th October, 1857. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Governor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the i6th ult., enclosing the copy of a petition from certain non-resident pro- 
prietors of estates in Barbadoes, forwarded for presentation to the Two Houses of 
the Legislature, on the subject of improving the condition of the labouring classes 
in this Island, and to which you ask His Excellency's countenance and support. 

The Governor entertains no doubt that the pi'oprietors, on whose behalf the 
petition has been signed, are actuated by the most prai-.eworthy motives, and he 
trusts that the observations which he has directed me to make in reply to your 
letter will be attributed by them to a desire on his part that they should be put 
fully in possession of the opinions which he has formed on tlie subject of their 
petition, and which, being at variance with their own, must prevent him from 
affording that co-operation which you request, and which His Excellency would 
much desire to give to any propositions emanating from so respectable and influen- 
tial a body. 

The Governor is not of opinion that there has been a retrogression in the moral 
and social condition of the labouring classes of this Island, but as no grounds are 
stated in the petition for the assertion which is made, he thinks it better to abstain 
from discussing the point, and more especially as he is quite ready to admit, that 
all the individual efforts which can be made, and all the funds which can be 
raised, will fall far short of accom|>lishing such an improvement in the condition 
of the labouring classes as the philanthropist would desire. The Governor would 
therefore be anxious rather to stimulate the exertions of the non-resident proprie- 
tors, than to express any opinion calculated to render them less active. It is to 
the remedies suggested in the petition before him that the Governor is of opinion 
that grave objections may be urged. Those remedies are the prohibition or limi- 
tation of infant labour by Legislative enactment, and increased appropriations 
from the public revenue for religious instruction. To deprive parents of the aid 
of the industry of their children would be a measure of great harshness, especially 
in a country where the rate of wages is very low. The arguments used for limiting 
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the number of huurs, during which children nny be employed in the close and 
unwholesome atmosphere of a factory have not the slightest application to light 
agricultural labour, such as weeding ; and the Governor does not believe that 
children actually work in Barbadoes one half of the number of hours to which 
their labour is limited in England. No case of grievance has been made out that 
would in the opinion of the Governor render it expedient to resort to a measure 
that would cause extreme discontent among the labouring classes, and would 
moreover in all probability be objected to by the resident planters. 

With regard to the other remedy suggested in the petition, the Governor is of 
opinion that the charges on the revenue for religious instruction and general educa- 
tion are already sufficiently high ; and as the memorialists affirm tliat " they, 
although at present extensive contiibutors to the funds raised, would gladly respond 
to a larger call upon them," his Excellency directs me to observe that the great 
bulk of the revenue in Barbadoes is derived from duties on articles of consumption 
— such as flour, meal, fish, salted provisions, &=c. — to which the non-resident 
proprietors do not contribute at all, but which fall very heavily on the industrious 
classes. Formerly, a considerable revenue was derived from taxes on land, but of 
late years these have been taken off and duties on articles of consumption sub- 
stituted in their place. The Governor desires me to state that, so far as his know- 
ledge extends, there is no country where the landed proprietor is legally required 
to contribute so little to the support of the public institutions as in Barbadoes, and 
he earnestly hopes that, on being reminded of this fact, the proprietors will see the 
necessity of voluntarily assuming the duty of contributing to the improvement of 
the social and moral condition of their tenants and labourers. 

The work that should be performed in this Island is precisely that which an 
enlightened and liberal landlord in England would insist on being carried out on 
his estate, notwithstanding his heavy taxes for religious instruction and the admin- 
istration of justice. One of the most effectual means of ameliorating the condition 
of the labouring classes would be by providing them with proper dwellings. So 
long as the labourers are mere tenants at will, liable to being ejected at a few days 
notice, it cannot be hoped that they will themselves erect suitable dwellings. The 
improvements of the residences of the labourers mujt depend solely on the pro- 
prietors, who have it in their power to effect this important reform, either by 
granting leases in perpetuity, reserving adequate rents, or by erecting suitable 
houses. A great many of the estates have a. sufficient number of children on 
them to warrant the institution of infant schools, the expense of which would be, 
comparatively speaking, trifling, and aid might be given to the establishment ot 
dispensaries in the various localities ; Juvenile Reformatories and Industrial 
Schools for vagrant children are also much required. The Governor has felt it his 
duty to endeavour to aid the Moravian Missionaries in their atlempts to establish 
Ragged Schools, and a Dormitory for vagrants ; but though his Excellency and 
several of the resident proprietors have subscribed liberally for their support he 
has heard with deep regret that there is cause to apprehend the abandonment of 
the Dormitory from the failure of the Missionaries to obtain the support of the 
non-resident proprietors, who constitute so large a portion of the entire body. The 
Governor trusts that the foregoing remarks will not be considered in any degree 
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offensive. He has no desire to obtrude his opinions on the non-resident proprie- 
tors of Barbadoes ; but he has felt that his silence on such an occasion might be 
misconstrued, and he cannot but hope that some of the body on whose behalf you 
have addressed him may be induced to weigh the heavy responsibilities which 
devolve on them as the owners of most valuable and productive estates, and to 
make at least an effort to promote the improvement of their tenantry. He, at all 
events, while confiding in the wisdom of the Legislature, and earnestly hoping 
that he may be able to co-operate with them for the public good, feels it his duty 
to place on record his opinion that it would be unwise to prosecute social reforms 
at the cost of the labouring classes, while the landed proprietors, and especially 
those of them who are non-resident, contribute in so small a degree to those 
burdens which in other parts of her Majesty's dominions fall heavily upon fixed 
property. 

I have, cSr=c., 

(Signed), C. READY, Lt.-Col., 

Acting Private Secretary. 

To Thomas Hill, Esq. 

In 1859 I P^i'i ^ '^i'ix'i to England with my family, having obtained 
leave of absence for that purpose. As I desired to spend a short time 
in Canada, and likewise to study the negro labour question in Cuba, 
and Louisiana on the spot, I determined to proceed, via Ilavannah, 
to New Orleans, thence up the Mississippi and via Memphis, Rich- 
mond and New York to Canada by the Falls of Niagara. I accom- 
plished my journey without any adventures worth recording, and 
found the Legislature in Session at Toronto, where I had great 
pleasure .in meeting my old friends. Among others I found Dr. 
Ryerson, very cordial, and I shall place before my readers a most 
interesting letter, that I received from him during my visit. Dr. 
Ryerson, owing doubtless to other pressing demands on his time, 
was unable to accomplish the whole of the great task which he had 
imposed on himself : 

Monday Morning, April 25th, 1859. 

My Dear Sir, — As I see from your engagements and the calls made upon 
you at all hours, that there is little probability of your having any time to spare 
for any private conversation with me, I take the liberty of conversing with you a 
few moments in these lines, which you can read at your leisure, and which relate 
to some matters which may interest you, and respecting which you may afford me 
some suggestions and assistance. 

Having, I hope, done with controversy and got the whole system of public 
instruction organized, I have been devoting the greater part of my mornings and 
evenings for some time to a work which I have been long contemplating, and for 
which I have during many years collected all the materials possible — namely, a 
History of Canada. . ■. 
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The first volume is intended to be a History of the United Empire Loyalists 
and first settlers of Canada — tracing the origin and distinction of parties in the 
old American Colonies, and the high motives and character (whether right or 
vf rong in their views) of the founders and first settlers of Upper Canada— a race 
of men of whom we may well be proud — inferior in none of the noblest qualities 
of men and patriots to the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, but to whom justice 
has never been done, as they were the losing party in the contest which led to 
their settlement in Canada, and their history has hitherto been written by their 
opponents alone. 

I purpose to devote two volumes to the History of Canada proper (especially 
Upper Canada), the growth, its settlements, commerce, manufactures, productions, 
etc., etc., etc., and the influences, religious, political, etc., which have contributed 
to form the distinctive character of its society and institutions. 

I purpose to devote one volume to the History of Constitutional Government in 
Canada, and to compare and contrast our system of Government with that of the 
United States on one side and of England on the other. In discussing this sub- 
ject, I hope to do justice to the views and character of those who have taken the 
most prominent part in establishing our present system of Government ; and, if I 
find on investigation I have in past years done injustice to the views and conduct 
of any man, I will not hesitate to record and acknowledge it. 

I purpose to intersperse my narratives and discussions as largely as possible 
with biographical and characteristic sketches of public men. 

I expect the work thus proposed will occupy all the time I can command during 
at least five years — nearly one year in further preliminary preparation, and one 
year to each volume, the fiist and last of which I intend to write and publish 
before the other two. 

I know not that I can devote the remaining working years of my life more 
usefully than in investigations and publications of this kind, for which I do not 
see any one qualified or likely to be devoted, and for which my past pursuits and 
studies have contributed in some degree to prepare me, and in which I feel a very 
deep interest. 

Should you be within reach, I should like to show you the manuscript of the 
volume on the History of Constitutional Government in Canada, and get the 
benefit of your remarks and the discussion of any doubtful points with you. 

Now should you have any books or pamphlets, or documents or letters that 
would aid me in the researches and investigations thus proposed, or should you 
meet with any thing in your visit and conversations in England that would be of 
use to me, I would be extremely obliged to you for them ; and I will take care of 
them and return them as you may direct. 

One great object I have in view is to excite in our fellow-countrymen ^ respect 
for their country — to show that from our origin, growth, position, institutions, 
etc. , we possess the elements of a Canadian Nationality, worthy of our respect, 
pride and hope, and which in friendly connection with Great Britain, will render us 
second to no other part of America — that a country like Canada, peopled by the 
most adventurous and energetic minds from other parts of America, from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, blended and moulded in one 

Z 
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harmonious whole, and with institutions of its own creation and control, and in a 
country of so vast and varied resources, cannot fail of a career of national 
grandeur and greatness second to few other countries in the world. 

I know that such a task is quite beyond my powers and attainments, but others 
coming after me may supply my defects. If I do not do it, no one is likely to do 
it in the present generation ; and I will try and make up by reading and exertion 
what I want in other respects. At all events I do not see how I can employ my 
last years more usefully for my country. 

Should you before leaving have any time to spare to these subjects, I would be 
very happy to have the benefit of your remarks, and would gladly wait upon you 
at your convenience. 

Truly yours 

(Signed), EGERTON RYERSON. 

After agreeable visits to Montreal and Quebec, at the latter of 
which cities I was honoured with a public dinner, I sailed for Liver- 
pool in one of the Allan steamers. The most interesting circum- 
stance that occurred after my return to Barbadoes was the visit paid 
to the Island by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, then 
a midshipman in the Royal Navy. The following brief notice I found 
in an old scrap-book : 

The visit of Prince Alfred in February last conferred much eclat upon Mr. 
Hincks' administration. It was a round of rejoicing and festivity, in which Mr. 
Hincks joined with the best spirit, entertaining the Prince at Government House 
in a manner that corresponded with the exuberant loyalty of the inhabitants. 

Towards the end of the year I received from His Grace the 
Duke of Newcastie, whose acquaintance I had had the honour of 
making while a member of the Government of Canada, and who had 
become Secretary of State for the Colonies during my visit to 
England in 1859, the following despatch, which I need scarcely 
remark was very gratifying to me. Until its receipt I had no means 
of forming an opinion whether I would be continued in the Colonial 
service of the Empire : 

Downing Street, 
Barbadoes Separate,— 3rd September, 1861. 

Sir, — As the time is not very distant at which your term of service in the 
Windward Islands would come to an end, and it might not have been practicable 
for me, if awaiting that time, to secure your renewed employment in a Govern- 
ment of equal or superior rank to that which you now fill, I have thought it 
expedient to avail myself of the present vacancy in the Government of British 
Guiana for the purpose of transferring your services to that Colony, and Her 
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Majesty has been pleased to approve of your appointment to succeed Mr. Wode- 
house. 

I trust that this appointment will be acceptable to you as affording, on the one 
hand, a wide and important field of activity and usefulness, and, on the other, a 
token of Her Majesty's approval of the energy and ability with which you have 
administered the Government of Barbadoes and the Windward Islands. 

The salary of the Governor of British Guiana will be from the 1st January 
next five thousand pounds (;^Sooo) per annum. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

NEWCASTLE. 
Governor Hincks, 

cSr'c. , &'c. J &'c. 

As I purpose devoting a chapter to the West Indian labour ques- 
tion I shall conclude my present notice of my Barbadoes Adminis- 
tration with my replies to addresses from the Council, from the Bishop 
and Clergy of the Established Church, the Methodist and the Moravian 
Ministers. I may observe that the foregoing are the three bodies to 
which the religious instruction of the people of Barbadoes has been 
confided. I shall also give the address of the Council and the 
Assembly's, reply to my message announcing my appointment to 
British Guiana. 

The following is the Council's address to the Governor on his 
approaching departure from the Island, with his Excellency's 
reply : — 

May it please your Excellency, 

In reply to your Excellency's communication announcing that Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to approve of your appointment as Governor of British 
Guiana, the Council tender their congratulations to your Excellency that, on the 
termination of your period of Government in this Island, Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has recognized your merit, and recommended 
your services being continued to the Crown by transferring you to the Government 
of the rising and important Colony of British Guiana, where the Council have 
just reason to believe that your Excellency's discernment and acknowledged 
administrative ability will enable you to perceive the requirements of the Colony, 
and that your proceedings will be calculated to further the interests and prosperity 
of that Government, and to secure to yourself the continued approbation of the 
Queen. 

The Council have to acknowledge the unreserved confidence which has, on all 
occasions, distinguished your Excellency's intercourse with them. This enables 
them to testify to your anxious desire to consider the just claims of all classes, 
and to promote any measure likely to conduce to the public welfare, which they 
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believe your Excellency has desired as earnestly as themselves. The Council 
have freely and conscientiously given their advice when called on by your 
Excellency to do so, and they trust that, if at any time a difference of opinion 
has arisen between your Excellency and themselves, it has not been of such a 
nature as to leave an unfavourable impression on your mind, and that your Excel- 
lency may never have cause to look back with regret to your connection with the 
Government of this Island. 

The Council, in conclusion, offer to your Excellency their best wishes for your 
success in the Government which you will be soon called on to assume, and for 
the happiness and general prosperity of Mrs. Hincks and yourself. 

GRANT E. THOMAS, 

President. 
Council Chamber, 

15th November, 1861. 



Mr, President and Honourable Gentlemen of H. M. Council. 

I have to convey to you my best thanks for this address, and for your congra- 
tulations on the gracious approval by Her Majesty of my administration of the 
Government of Barbadoes and the Windward Islands, which has been manifested 
by my appointment to the Government of British Guiana. 

I have endeavoured to the best of my humble ability to fulfil the trust confided 
to me by our Gracious and Beloved Sovereign, in such a manner as to merit not 
only the approbation of my official superiors, but that of the inhabitants of this 
Island ; and it cannot but be highly gratifying to me that the body with which I 
have had the most confidential intercourse, and which has had the best oppor- 
tunity of forming a correct judgment as to my opinions and motives, should have 
addressed me as you have done at the conclusion of my Administration. 

I readily and gratefully acknowledge the valuable assistance which I have 
derived from the advice of the Council, which has been uniformly tendered in a 
spirit of devotion to the public interests. 

Although the political institutions of the important Province, to the Govern- 
ment of which I have been appointed are as widely different from those of this 
Island as are the relations which subsist between the various classes of society in 
each, I nevertheless venture to hope that the experience which I have gained 
during my residence in the West Indies will be of service to me when earnestly 
endeavouring to promote the interests of Her Majesty's subjects in British Guiana. 

Wherever my lot may be cast, I assure you. Honourable Gentlemen, that I 
shall ever remember with lively gratitude the support which you have invariably 
afforded me, and the wishes which you have offered, both on this and on other 
occasions, for the happiness and prosperity of Mrs. Hincks and myself. 

The House of Assembly on Tuesday agreed to the following 
address to the Governor on His Excellency's message, intimating his 
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appointment to the Government of British Guiana : " The House of 
Assembly have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency's message acquainting them that Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to appoint your Excellency to the Government of 
British Guiana. 

" The House of Assembly cordially congratulates your Excellency 
on this renewed mark of Royal favour and confidence. They take 
advantage of this occasion to express the conviction that during 
your Excellency's Administration of the Government of this 
important Island, you have been influenced by an anxious desire to 
promote generally the interests of the Colony, and in taking official 
leave of your Excellency The House of Assembly beg to tender 
their best wishes for the health and happiness of your Excellency 
and family." 

HIS excellency's reply : 
To the Bishop and Clergy of thi Established Church. 

My Lord Bishop, Mr. Archdeacon, and Revd. Gentlemen, — I acknow- 
ledge with feelings of the deepest gratitude your congratulations on my appointment 
to the Government of British Guiana, and the Icind expressions towards myself 
and family which are contained in your Address. 

On my assumption of the Government of this Colony I found that among other 
duties which devolved upon me was that of acting as Patron and Trustee of 
various Institutions in connection with the Established Church, and I did not 
hesitate, at a very early period of my administration, to give to many of the 
signers of this Address an assurance that they might rely on my cordial support 
to those Institutions. I have endeavoured, and you have encouraged me to hope, 
— not altogether without success, to fulfil this pledge ; and I have had much 
satisfaction in concurring with the other Branches of the Legislature in the various 
measures for extending the means and influence of the Church, to which you have 
adverted in your Address. 

I shall continue to take a lively interest in the progress of your various Ecclesi- 
astical and Charitable Establishments ; and there is one among them which seems 
to me so general in its character, that I shall not consider myself relieved fiom 
the duty of supporting it in my capacity of Governor of British Guiana. I refer, 
of course, to the interesting African Mission, which, notwithstanding the various 
difficulties which it has had to encounter, has been upheld, under God's blessing, 
by the unwearied energy of your venerated Bishop and the Clergy of the Diocese. 

(Signed), F. HINCKS. 

Government House, Barbadoes. 
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To tJu Ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

Reverend Gentlemen, — The Address which you have presented to me, as 
expressive not only of your own sentiments, but of those of the Societies and 
Congregations in connection with the British Wesleyan Methodist Conference has 
been most acceptable to me, and in offering to you my acknowledgments for your 
friendly congratulations on my appointment to the Government of British Guiana, 
I have to request that you will convey to the congregations under your care the 
expression of my thanks, not only for the support which I have invariably received 
from them, but likewise for their uniform good conduct, and their willing obedience 
to the laws of the land. 

In these Colonies, as in every part of the world where Wesleyan Missions 
have been established, they have been attended with the most beneficial results, 
but it would be difficult to point out any country in which the ministers of your 
Church have had a more useful or more interesting work to perform than in 
preaching the Gospel and in spreading education among the people who were 
indebted to the justice and magnanimity of the British nation for their emancipa- 
tion from the galling bonds of slavery. 

Considering it hardly possible to over-estimate the extent of the aid rendered to 
those charged with the maintenance of law and order in the British West Indian 
Colonies by the ministers of religion, I have deemed it my duty not only to evince 
my gratitude for that aid to the extent of my humble ability, but to endeavour on 
suitable occasions to impress on the community at large the importance of giving 
effectual support to the Missionary cause. 

I should be extremely sorry if, in taking this course, I should be thought to have 
undervalued the services of the Clergy of the Established Church, which I sincerely 
believe to have been faithfully and zealously rendered in this Island, as well as in 
the neighbouring Colonies ; but I have never observed an indication of hostility to 
that Church, on the part of your ministers, and I am well aware that you would 
disclaim any such feeling. 

On the other hand you must be aware that there has been a gradual change in 
public opinion with regard to your missions, so much so indeed, that I venture to 
indulge the hope that the day is not far distant when their value will be publicly 
recognized. 

Meanwhile it is due to the people under]your care, who, especially in the rural 
districts, belong chiefly to the industrious classes, to bear testimony to their per- 
severing efforts to sustain, by voluntary contributions, not only the general funds 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society but the schools under its care, and 
the special missions to the Heathen lands. No better proof can be afforded of 
the zeal and devotion of your Ministers than these voluntary efforts on the part of 
their congregations. 

It is with the most lively satisfaction that I notice your acknowledgment of the 
beneficial results which have followed the abolition of slavery. I regard such 
testimony as most valuable. As Missionaries you have had opportunities of 
observing the condition of the people in the various Colonies in succession ; you 
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have associated with all classes of the population, and you have no personal inter- 
est to bias your judgment. 

I believe with you that the islands and territories in which freedom has been 
established, exhibit to the world the spectacle of an improving peasantry ; and 
while I am inclined to hope that you are correct in asserting that their commercial 
prosperity is increasing, I am fully persuaded that there can be no real security 
for life and property, and consequently no reliable commercial prosperity, under a 
system of Slavery. 

In bidding you farewell, Reverend Gentlemen, I have to express my earnest 
hope that, with God's assistance, I may be enabled so to discharge my duties as to 
retain the confidence which you, on behalf of the Wesleyan societies and congrega- 
tions in Barbadoes, have done me the honour to express in me. , 

F. HINCKS. 
Government House, 

Barbadoes, 19th Dec, 1861. 



To the Moravian Missionaries . 

Reverend Gentlemen, — I cordially thank you for this Addi^ess. I have not been 
an inattentive observer of your unwearied efforts in the noble cause to which you have 
devoted yourselves, the religious instruction of the humbler classes of our dense 
population and the education of the rising generation. The success of such efforts 
must depend in a great degree on their acceptability to those for whose benefit they 
are made, and within the necessarily limited sphere to which your labours have been 
confined, owing to the want of adequate support, you have effected so much good as 
to have earned the gratitude of all who desire to promote the true welfare and 
happiness of the people. I shall continue to take a hvely interest in the success of 
your mission in this Island, and I shall ever bear in grateful remembrance your 
good wishes for myself and family. 

r. HINCKS. 

Government House, Barbadoes, 
I2th December, 1861. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE WEST INDIAN LABOUR QUESTION. 

For many years after the abolition of slavery, but especially after 
the abandonment of protection, public attention in the tropical 
colonies was largely directed to the labour question, and, although 
the controversy as to the comparative cheapness of slave and free 
labour has very much ceased, the subject is not without interest. A 
couple of years after my appointment to the Government of Bar- 
badoes, the Island was visited by the late Mr. Charles Tappan of 
New York, a devoted friend of the Anti-Slavery cause, and also by Mr. 
Sewell of the same place, who was a correspondent of the New York 
Times, and who, I soon found, was a grandson of the late Chief 
Justice Sewell of Quebec. Mr. Sewell's object was to study the 
subject for himself, and to communicate his views to the journal 
which he represented. His letters were afterwards published in a 
volume which he did me the honour to dedicate to me. I need 
scarcely observe that I aided him to the utmost of my power in his 
investigations of the subject. Mr. Tappan, after many conversations, 
made a request to me that I would address a letter to him, contain- 
ing the opinions which I had formed as to the success of emanci- 
pation. This I did, and on his return to America he published it, and 
the letter was afterwards copied in the London Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter. It could scarcely be expected that the strong opinions 
which I entertained would be concurred in generally by the pro- 
prietors of sugar estates, but I had no reason to complain of the 
criticisms of the press. Of the criticisms I will give a sample. It 
is taken from the West Indian, the chief organ of the planters and 
forms part of a not unfriendly farewell notice. 

There was one peculiarity in Mr. Hincks which we must not forget to mention. 
He was the first of our Governors who openly professed to belong to the Anti- 
Slavery party. It was no recommendation to him in Barbadoes, and it soon got 
him into hot water with the planters, in consequence of a letter which he wrote to 
Mr. Tappan, a Boston abolitionist, which was published in the Anti-Slavery Re- 
fotier, some of the statements in which, about the rise in the value of property 
after emancipation and the cheapness of free labour in comparison with slave 
labour, were taken up and made the subject of violent articles in the newspapers 
against the correctness of his calculations. This angry controversy was subse- 
quently revived and aggravated by the publication of Mr. Sewell's Book on the West 
Indies, also written in the interest and to serve the objects of the Abolition Party 
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in the States, in which Mr. Hincks' authority was quoted, and many of the 
opinions of the author, concerning the labouring classes in the West Indies, sup- 
posed to be derived from him. 

Another leading paper, the Barbadian, was more favourable to my 
views. I propose inserting here my letter to Mr. Tappan, with the 
remarks of the Barbadian, and likewise a speech dehvered at a pub- 
lic meeting held in London on the 25th anniversary of the abolition 
of slavery, and presided over by Lord Brougham. I was asked on 
that occasion to move the first resolution, and I prefaced it with the 
speech which follows the other papers. 

(From the Anti-Slavery Reporter, Oct. I, 1858.) 

The controversy which has been raised by the articles in the Times, on the sub- 
ject of the results of emancipation, imparts additional value to the communication 
we append, which has been addressed by His Excellency Governor Hincks, of 
Barbadoes, to Mr. Charles Tappan, of New York, giving the result of his obser- 
vation and experience of the labouring population of our West India Colonies. We 
leave the letter to speak for itself : 

BARBADOES. 

" My Dear Sir, — I willingly comply with your request that I should communi- 
cate to you the opinions I have formed as to the results of the abolition of Slavery 
in the British West Indies, as well in their bearing on the civilization of the 
emancipated classes, as on the general prosperity of the Colonies. I do this the 
more readily, because, being thoroughly persuaded that most erroneous opinions 
on this important subject prevail generally both in Europe and America, I think 
that every possible assistance should be given to those who take the trouble to 
enquire into the actual condition of these Colonies. 

" The errors to which I shall more especially advert are, first, the assertion that 
slave labour is cheaper than free ; second, the charge of habitual indolence ad- 
vanced against the Cieoles of African descent which has led, it is alleged, to the 
abandonment of the sugar estates and the consequent ruin of the proprietors. 

" On the first point, viz. the comparative cost of free and slave labour, I believe 
that little, if any, difference of opinion prevails among the proprietors of this island. 
It is, however, much to be regretted that the West India planters have more than 
once since the period of emancipation, made formal complaints to the Imperial 
Parliament, founded on their inability to compete in the production of sugar by 
free labour with the slave labour of foreign countries. 

" The object of the complainants, doubtless, was to obtain a continuance of the 
protective duties then levied upon foreign sugars. I can, however, state with con- 
fidence, that many, who at one time held the opinion that the increased production 
of sugar in Cuba was to be attributed to the cheapness of slave labour have long 
since discovered their error. For my own part, I entertain no doubt that the pro- 
ductiveness of Cuba is to be mainly attributed to its rich virgin soil, on which 
ratooning can be carried on for many years with little labour. Land in that island 
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is abundant and cheap, and labour is in great demand for clearing and preparing it 
for cultivation. It must be borne in mind that field labour is but one item among 
many in the cost of producing sugar. Other items, such as the maintenance of 
stock, lumber, manure, expenses of management, skilled workmen, casks, etc., 
must all be taken into account, and will be found to cost even more than the 
labour. But the most important item, perhaps, is the interest on invested capital. 
The expenses of a Barbadoes estate capable of making two hundred hogsheads of 
sugar, on an average, may be stated as follows : — 

" Labour in the field and boihng house j/Jl2oo sterling. 

" Other items mentioned above 1500 

' ' Interest on capital 8 per cent on;^3o,ooo sterling 2400 



;^SIO0 

"The foregoing is a very full (I think an exaggerated) estimate of the cost Of 
labour and other expenses, but the interest is not excessive. Money so invested 
ought to yield eight per cent., and the price estimated (30,000/.) for an estate cap- 
able of yielding two hundred hogsheads, is below that at which late sales have 
been made. The estimate of labour and other expenses is based upon one fur- 
nished by two agricultural societies in this island, some years ago ; but I shall have 
occasion, before 1 close this letter, to furnish you with the actual cost of labour on 
a well-managed estate, which shews it to be only 4/ per hogshead. The other 
expenses ought, I think, to be reduced to twenty per cent. It is desirable that you 
should clearly understand the proportion which field labour bears to the total cost 
of a hogshead of sugar. I have made many inquiries as to the relative cost of pro- 
duction in other colonies in this government, which comprises Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent. Grenada, St. Lucia and Tobago. The rate of wages is about the same in 
all, except Tobago, where it is rather less. It varies from tenpence to one shilling 
for men, seven pence-halfpenny to ten pence for women, and sixpence for children. 
Task work prevails generally in this island. The wages are not higher in any of 
the Leeward islands and in some of them they are lower. In British Guiana and 
Trinidad wages are considerably higher than in the other Colonies, and the demand 
for labour is increasing. I do not believe that in any of the other Colonies, estates 
are worth anything like what they are in Barbadoes, and consequently they could 
all afford to give a much higher rate of wages. In Trinidad, as in Cuba, unculti- 
vated land can be obtained from Government at a very moderate price. The value 
of the products of a sugar estate, the expense of which I have stated above, may 
be estimated as follows : Two hundred hogsheads of sugar, averaging fifteen hun- 
dred weiglit net in England, at 25/., 5000A ; rum, molasses, and provisions, 850/. ; 
total 5840/. sterling. You will perceive that wages might be considerably increased 
at present prices, without real estate experiencing any material decline. Such is 
the result of the cultivation of sugar by free labour. 

" Property, I need scarcely observe, has advanced in this island much beyond its 
value in the time of Slavery. But what I desire to impress chiefly upon you is, that 
when rich land, adapted to sugar cultivation, can be obtained cheap, as in Trinidad 
and Cuba, the price of labour is of secondary importance. Every effort will be 
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used to obtain labour at any price, and, with equal facilities for getting to market, 
the old plantations could no more compete with the new ones than your lands in 
New England with the rich virgin soils of the Mississippi Valley. 

" I have but little means of comparing the present cost of slave and free labour. 
I have no doubt, however, from what I have heard, that the slaves in Cuba are 
worked much harder than they were in the British West Indies, or than they now 
are in the United States. The fairest test, perhaps, of the comparative cost of 
slave and free labour, is to compare the wages paid to the free labourer with the 
rate demanded by those who let out slaves for hire. The owners of slaves in Cuba 
are in the habit of hiring them in gangs, and I understand that the rate some years 
ago, when sugar was much lower in price, was 17 dollars per month, which allow- 
ing twenty-six working days, would be sixty-five cents per day, a rate far exceed- 
ing the price of free labour in any of the British Colonies. I am not certain 
whether the food is provided by the owner, or by the persons hiring the slaves. On 
these points I shall have further information ere long, but, as you intend to visit 
Havana, you will be able to make inquiries on the spot. 

" As to the relative cost of slave and free labour in this colony, I can supply 
you with facts, on which the most implicit'reliance may be placed. They have 
been furnished to me by the proprietor of an estate containing three hundred acres 
of land, and situated at a distance of about twelve miles from the shipping port. 
The estate referred to produced during Slavery equal, on an average, to one hun- 
dred and forty hogsheads of sugar of the present weight, and required two hundred 
and thirty slaves. It is now worked by ninety free labourers, sixty adults, and 
thirty under sixteen years of age. Its average product during the last seven years 
has been one hundred and ninety-four hogsheads. The total cost of labour has 
been 770/. i6s., or 3/ 19s. 2d. per hogshead of seventeen hundred pounds. To 
estimate the cost of slave labour, the value of two hundred aad thirty slaves must 
be ascertained ; and I place them at what would have been a low average, 50/. 
sterling each, which would make the entire stock amount to 11,500/. This, at 
six per cent, interest, which on such property is much too low an estimate, would 
give 690/. ; cost of clothing, food, and medical attendance, I estimate at 3/. los., 
making 805/., total cost, 1495/-, or 10/ I2s. per hogshead, while the cost of free 
labour on the same estate is under 4/. The cost of the maintenance of slaves is a 
point on which I have not been able to get any reliable information. The highest 
estimate I have had is 8/. , the lowest 3/. It is a point of no importance now as 
far as these Colonies are concerned, but in comparing the cost of free labour with 
slave labour in the present day it is desirable to be accurate. I have been told 
that the average cost in Cuba is 30 dollars per annum ; and, if so, there can be no 
doubt that this, added to the interest on the value of the slaves, would bring up 
the cost of labour to a much higher price than that given for free labour in any of 
the British Colonies. I need scarcely remind you that the cost per head of slaves 
must be calculated on the entue population, men, women, and children, a con- 
siderable percentage of which will furnish no labour in- return. 

" It may interest you to know the comparative value of property in this island 
during slavery and freedom. The estate just referred to, containing 300 acres of 
land was worth during slavery 50/. per acre, or 15,000/. ; and I have estimated 
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the slaves round at 50/. each, which would be 11,500/. I am not aware what the 
compensation money amounted to per head in Barbadoes ; but I have no doubt 
to 30/. at least. After the award of compensation for the slaves the estate was 
sold during the apprenticeship for 15,000/., and was purchased a few years ago by 
the present proprietor for 30,000/,, which price I have no doubt he could obtain 
for it at any moment. It is proper that I should add that I have taken the estate, 
regarding which I have furnished you with the foregoing particulars, furnishing a 
fair illustration of the comparative productiveness and cost of cultivation during 
slavery and freedom. I could multiply instances in which there have been similar 
results. 

' ' I shall now proceed to the consideration of the complaint against the Creoles of 
African descent that they are indolent, and that they have abandoned the sugar plant- 
ations. This is a subject involved in much greater difficulty than the one which I 
have already treated. I admit that the planters generally in several of the Britisli 
Colonies would vehemently maintain the correctness of this charge. I am, however, 
bound to affirm that, after a most patient investigation, I have been unable to 
arrive at such a conclusion. There is no doubt that the condition of the labouring 
classes ought to be worse in Barbadoes than in any of the other Colonies. In Bar- 
badoes, land is exorbitantly dear, being worth, in small quantities, from 400 
dollars to 600 dollars per acre. Wages are from tenpence to one shilling per day, 
as I have already stated. There are only five working days in the week, except 
during crop time. With all these disadvantages, the proprietors in this island, 
holding less than five acres of land, increased in sixteen years from about 1 100 to 
3537. I doubt much whether such a proof of industrious habits could be furnished 
with regard to a similar class of labourers in any other country in the world. I 
adduce the above remarkable fact to prove that in this island there has been no 
want of industry on the part of the Creoles of African descent. I think that in 
those colonies in which the sugar estates have been partially abandoned, we must 
look to other causes than the indolence of the labourers. In all those colonies 
land is abundant, and comparatively cheap, and I need not remind any one 
acquainted with the settlement of land in America, whether in the United States 
or the British Provinces, that where land is cheap and abundant, labour will be 
dear and scarce. The poor Irish immigrant pursues exactly the same course in Can- 
ada which the Creole of African descent does in Guiana or Trinidad. He endea- 
vours to get land of his own, and to become a proprietor instead of a labourer. 

Unfortunately, the planters have never adopted a policy calculated to retain the 
Creoles on their plantations. Such, at least, is my opinion. A West Indian 
planter follows two occupations ; he is an extensive agriculturist, and likewise a 
manufacturer. In these capacities he requires a considerable capital to enable him 
to succeed. I believe that the most profitable employment for labour in the West 
Indies is the cultivation of the sugar cane, especially if prices, any thing like the 
present, should be maintained. What, then, have been the inducements held out 
to the labourers to work upon the sugar plantations ? In Barbadoes I have 
explained already that wages have ranged from tenpence to one shilling per task 
and that rate prevails generally, with the exception of Guiana and Trinidad. In 
addition to these wages, a small allotment of land is usually given, but on a most 
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uncertain tenure. The labourer may be ejected at any time on a few days' notice, 
and he is subjected to penalties for not woiking on the estate. I am fully con, 
vinced that the abandonment of the estates is owing more to the tenure, on which 
alone the planters would lease land, than to any other cause. It would have been 
a wise policy for a proprietor to have given leases of small allotments in perpetuity, 
redeemable by the full payment of the capital. It would have been the common 
interest of the labourer and proprietor that such land should be cultivated, in 
canes, which the tenant would necessarily have to bring to the mill of the proprie- 
tor, and this would have tended to keep up a good understanding. Liberal wages 
would have induced such tenants to labour on the estates , which they could easily 
have done without interfering with their own cultivation. The rate of wages 
should be regulated by the price of sugar. If the labourers found that when high 
prices prevailed their wages were increased in proportion, they would willingly 
submit to reduction during a period of low prices. The experience in some Colon- 
ies, I regret to say, has been that wages have been reduced when the price of sugar 
has been low, but there has been no disposition to increase them in times of pros- 
perity. It seems almost incomprehensible that labour should be diverted to so 
great an extent in the British Colonies to the raising of provisions for which there 
is but a limited market, 'when it could be so much more profitably employed in 
the cultivation of the cane. The cause, however, can only be assigned to the 
insufficiency of the inducements held out to the labouring classes. My belief is, 
that whenever sufficient inducements are offered, labour can be obtained. I am 
not, however, of opinion that high wages constitute the best kind of inducement. 
On the contrary, looking to the nature of the demand for labour, which during 
the reaping and manufacture of the crop is much greater than at any other time, 
I think that the true policy would be to encourage the industrious classes to com- 
bine labour on their own account with labour for the proprietors. The encourage- 
ment, which I believe would be sufficient, would be the concession of small allot- 
ments of land at fair rents, but on such a tenure as would render the labourer in- 
dependent. It may be said, that, if so situated, he would refuse to work for hire. 
But if, as I contend, the most valuable agricultural product is the sugar cane, the 
proprietor would be able to hold out a sufficient inducement to his tenants to 
labour, by furnishing them with facilities for the manufacture of their crop ; and 
even viewing the case in the worst point of view for the proprietor, he would get 
an ample rent for his land. I ascribe the indolence of the Creole labourers, in a 
great degree, to the nature of their pursuits. They have not been enabled to raise 
on their own account any product for which there is any export demand. They 
have chiefly been engaged in the raising of provisions, for which there is only a 
local sale, and as increased production would cause a decline in price, there is no 
inducement to industry. 

" I cannot help thinking that the capitalists and labourers would have long 
since come to a satisfactory understanding as to the terms on which the cultiva- 
tion of the cane should be carried on, but for the facilities afforded to the former 
of obtaining labour by immigration from other countries. The effect of immigra- 
tion has been to render the proprietor to-day more independent of Creole labour 
and less willing to offer the necessary inducements. There is at present a very 
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active demand for labour, owing to tlie high prices of sugar, which have recently 
prevailed, and in several of the colonies, principally British Guiana and Trinidad, 
it would, I presume, be impossible to supply it from the native population. Be- 
lieving, as I have reason to do, that there is no probability of any extensive immi- 
gration from Africa to the West Indies, and that, for many reasons, Coolie 
immigration should be avoided, if possible, ray earnest desire would be a plan by 
which free negroes from the United States and Canada could be induced to settle 
in the West Indies. It is, however, vain for the planters to look for immigration 
from America, unless they offer much greater inducements than they have ever yet 
done. Cheap land on a satisfactory tenure, combined with fair wages, would, I 
am inclined to think, operate as an encouragement to the free negroes, of America 
to emigrate, as they would find the climate much more suitable to them than the 
Northern States, or Canada. The rate of wages ought to be Is. 6d. per task ; and 
I may observe, that an ordmary task can be finished with ease by an able-bodied 
man by noon ; so that the rate of wages is really higher in the West Indies than 
would be supposed from its nominal rate. But it should be rigidly insisted on, as 
a condition to any system of immigration, that land from one-half an acre to two 
acres, according to the number in a family, should be leased in perpetuity at a rent 
equal to six per cent, on the value, and that the tenant should have the option of 
becoming the purchaser by paying up the capital. I am unaware of the value of land 
in Guiana, but in any of the other Colonies 25/. per acre for land within half a mile 
of the sugar works would be a high rate. In some Colonies, it should be less. 
Whether such inducements would be sufficient to direct the emigration of the free 
negroes from the United States to the West Indies I am unable to say, but less, 
I am convinced, need not be offered. The preceding remarks apply chiefly to those 
points affecting the interests of the planters. 

" In this island there can be no doubt whatever that emancipation has been a 
great boon to all classes. Real estates have increased in price, and are a more cer- 
tain and advantageous investment than in the time of slavery ; the estates are much 
better and more economically cultivated, and the proprietors are, I am inclined to 
think, perfectly contented. In other Colonies, the proprietors have suffered from a 
variety of causes. It would be unjust to blame them for not having adopted a 
wiser policy toward the labouring classes. They, as a general rule, meant to act 
liberally, and, I have no doubt, believe that they have been treated with ingrati- 
tude. I am, nevertheless, convinced that the labouring classes have been blamed 
without cause. The tenure of land (a tenancy at will) on the estates has driven 
the labourers from them ; they have purchased or leased land elsewhere, it being 
cheap and abundant, and there has not been an adequate inducement in the form 
of wages offered to them by the estates. The majority of the proprietors were 
overwhelmed with debt at the period of emancipation, the value of property had 
been much too high, and these causes, combined with the reduction of the price of 
sugar, have produced much individual distress. It has been a most serious evil, 
too, that so many West-Indian proprietors have been non-residents. The evil, 
however, will cure itself in time. Property has been changing hands of late, and 
eventually I have no doubt that the proprietors generally will live on their own 
estates, and save the heavy expense of management. 
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" With regard to the condition of the African race, I can answer your queries 
with unmixed satisfaction, and with the conviction that there will be little, if any, 
difference of opinion among well-informed persons on that subject. The improve- 
ment which has taken place in the religious condition of the people of all classes, 
and the progress of education, are quite equal to what could reasonably have been 
expected. The Creoles are advancing rapidly in civilization. You have yourself 
made the acquaintance of men who were formerly slaves, and who are now in 
independent circumstances, and enjoying a large share of public respect. But the 
very causes which have led to the great prosperity of the planters of Barbadoes 
have been to a considerable extent unfavourable to the labouring classes . If any 
of that class in the British West Indies had cause to complain, it would be in this 
island ; and it may be observed that they can emigrate in a very few hours, and 
at very little expense, to Colonies where land is both abundant and cheap, and 
where higher wages prevail. 

" I shall now proceed to notice a few points referred to in your printed queries, 
which I have not had occasion to touch on. It is impossible to compare the 
present statistics of crime with those during slavery, when the great bulk of our 
ordinary offences, petty thefts and assaults, were summarily punished by the 
managers and overseers of estates. You have had an opportunity of satisfying 
yourself that the offences on this island are not of an aggravated character. That 
there is much greater security for person and property now than there was during 
slavery does not admit of a doubt. 

" In Barbadoes there is a complete separation between rent and wages, which is 
clearly the wisest policy ; but I fear that this island is an exception to the Colonies 
generally. Elsewhere, as I have already explained, it was deemed expedient to 
leave small allotments from one half an acre to one or even two acres on suffer- 
ance, no rent being charged, if continuous labour were given. Rent was made a 
sort of fine for not labouring, and, in case of dispute, summary ejectment followed, 
the labourer having to remove his house and crops, or sell them at great dis- 
advantage. This wretched system, I firmly believe, has led to the abandonment 
of the estates in those Colonies where land could be obtained on a different tenure, 
and, generally speaking, there is no difficulty in procuring it. In all Colonies the 
labourers have abundant time to cultivate their own grounds ; indeed, there is no 
such thing as hard work performed by any class of the population, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

" There are no taxes peculiarly affecting the labourers. The elective franchise 
is generally high, but there are no class distinctions. The prejudices about colour 
are, I think, fast dying away. Strangers are apt to exaggerate the social distinc- 
tions, and to attribute to the prejudices regarding race or colour what proceeds 
from entirely different causes. The classes of society are more marked in the 
West Indies than they are in America. 

" As in England, there have been in the West Indies a wealthy class of landed 
proprietors, on which the masses, who are mere labourers, depend for employment. 
There is also, as in England, a middle class, consisting of the smaller proprietors, 
traders and mechanics. This last-named class in Barbadoes is intelligent and 
active, and is striving to attain political power and advancement. You will find 
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that the higher class in Barbadoes is generally white, the middling class coloured, 
and the labouring black. There are, of course, exceptions to this remark. There 
are very poor whites, and wealthy men of colour and of unmixed African descent, 
and many of all shades in the middle class. In some of the other Colonies, the 
higher class has almost disappeared, owing to absenteeism and other causes, and 
you will therefore find more persons of colour in a higher social position in those 
Colonies than in Barbadoes. 

"The opinions which I have expressed in this letter have been formed after 
patient and impartial inquiry, and are sincerely held. I am bound, however, to 
add, that few of the planters would admit that I have assigned correct reasons for 
the abandonment of the estates by the labourers.' I wish very much that the 
experiment could be tried of cultivating an estate in aceordance with the principles 
which I have laid down. 

"Meanwhile, it is sufficient for me further to observe, that it is generally 
admitted that the negro understands his own interest, and if, as all agree, the 
most profitable cultivation in these islands is that of the sugar cane, it must follow 
that the Creole would pursue that branch of industry, if sufficient inducements 
were held out to him. I maintain, that wherever those inducements are offered, 
he invariably does labour at cane cultivation. 

" Believe me, dear Sir, 

' ' Yours, very truly, 

"FRANCIS HINCKS." 
"Charles Tappan, Esq." 



Bridge-town ; 

Saturday, November 13, 1858. 

We continue the publication of Mr. Hincks' letter this evening — our publisher 
not having been able to get the whole of it in on Saturday. We are not singular 
In our opinion that it is an able and interesting document, though we know we 
shall not have so many to agree with us in thinking that his Excellency's views 
are in the main correct. His Excellency himself is avowedly prepared for non- 
concurrence in his views among a considerable section of the Planters, who are 
hardly likely to admit — at least for some time to come — that their policy has been, 
in many respects, a mistaken one, and that they have brought many of their 
difficulties upon themselves. We are not without the hope that the time will come 
when many if not most or all West Indian planters will see this, as some do 
already, and by adopting a line of policy with respect to their labourers more 
suited to an entirely free system — one which is or ought to be equally a free 
system for labourer as for planter — lay the foundation of a prosperity mutually 
promotive of each other's interests and contributing to the happiness and the social 
advancement of all. 

His Excellency's views do not so much affect the planters of Barbadoes, where 
he admits a better system prevails than in the other Islands of his Government, as 
they do West India planters generally. We say generally — for although his own 
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personal observations extend only to the Islands of his own Government, he has 
evidently made extensive enquiries as to the results of emancipation throughout 
the whole West Indies, from Jamaica to Barbadoes. Nay, more, availing himself 
of those facil ties for acquiring accurate information which his position as the 
Governor-General of a leading West India Colony doubtless affords him, he has 
extended his enquiries to the Foreign Islands, more particularly those in which 
slavery still prevails ; and he has instituted a comparison between the cost of free 
labour and slave, and between the relative advantages of a free and a slave system, 
which has resulted distinctly in the opinion that free labour is cheaper than slave, 
and that emancipation in the British Islands has been a decided success. It is 
true that we in this island have long since come to this conclusion from our own 
practical experience. It is true that in Jamaica the planters now avow that they 
do not fear competition with slavery and that if they can but succeed in their 
efforts to bring about the suppression of the Cuban Slave Trade and to obtain 
immigrants, they have every hope that Jamaica, which has seen the worst as 
regards competition with existing slave systems in foreign countries, and no longer 
fears them, will begin to resume her wonted position as the Queen of the Antilles. 
It is true that in most parts of the British West Indies our free system is now 
looked on or is beginning to be looked on as a success, and a buoyancy is exhibited 
in quarters where hitherto nothing but depression has prevailed. Still the 
testimony of a Governor-General of Mr. Hincks' great abilities and prolonged 
colonial experience, after a residence of nearly three years in the West Indies, 
must be considered as most valuable, and must help materially to settle the 
question still in some quarters agitated, after twenty-five years emancipation, as 
to its success or non-success. We are not to forget that, however West India 
planters may now accept a free system as a necessity, and even acknowledge its 
superiority in every respect to a system of coercion — however the British public 
generally may be persuaded that, notwithstanding much individual distress 
unavoidable in such a transition, emancipation has proved a real boon to all 
classes — we must not, we repeat, forget that there are still three existing strong- 
holds of slavery, to none of which has the conviction yet reached that a free 
labour system is cheaper and better than a slave system. 

With a truly American discernment of the real strength of the American 
slave system and a more than American discernment of the weak point in that 
hitherto invulnerable Achilles of slavery, the worthy old gentleman from New 
York Mr. Charles Tappan, who paid us a visit some months ago and tickled us 
all so much by his encomia on Barbadoes, aimed at proving to his slave-holding 
brethren of the South the great fact which — once proved, would operate, he knew, 
so potentially on the American mind— that emancipation was a thing that would 
pay I By a series of queries of a most direct and searching character, which he 
extensively distributed, and to which we believe he received ready responses from 
many of those who were capable of affording the requisite information, he has 
elicited we have no doubt, a mass of information of the most interesting and 
valuable kind. We had the pleasure on more than one occasion of meeting Mr. 
Tappan, and received from him a, copy of his queries, to which we should have 
readily replied if we had not felt that, whatever we might know of the free 
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labour system in the midst of which we had grown up, we were too young to 
know much practically of slavery, and that even what we did see of it was at a 
period when many of its evils had been modified in anticipation of approaching 
emancipation. We do not know if Mr. Tappan has published a book, as it was 
said he intended to do, embodying the results of his enquiries and detailing the 
mass of information he has obtained. But, whether he has done or intends to do 
this, we cannot but think he has acted wisely in giving to the world, in a separate 
form, Mr. Hincks' admirable letter; and there can be no doubt that the opinions 
of a statesman of M. Hincks' ability and reputation — so well and so favourably 
known as he is throughout America — will carry weight with it in the minds of 
American statesmen of many— perhaps all — shades of opinion, and will have an 
important bearing on this all-absorbing question of American politics. So long 
as American slavery lasts, Cuban and Brazilian slavery will last too. The 
Jamaicans may succeed, and we hope they will, in their spirited efforts to secure 
the suppression of the Cuban slave trade : but Cuban slavery will last as long as 
American slavery lasts, or we are much mistaken : and so will Brazilian too. We 
are not so sanguine as to hope that even the great argument which is to destroy 
slavery throughout the world, viz., that freedom pays better than slavery, will 
carry conviction to the constantly excited and therefore somewhat unreasoning 
mind of the slaveholder, without many a bitter struggle yet to take place : still 
we hope to live to see the day when slavery shall be swept from the world and 
the flag of Liberty be hoisted in every region of the earth. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Hincks' letter without wishing that we could 
agree with him as to the rapid disappearance from amongst us of prejudices 
against colour. We are sorry to express our conviction that these prejudices are 
very slowly dying out in Barbadoes (whatever may be the case in the other 
Islands), and that not only are they still in operation to a considerable extent with 
reference to those who have African blood in their vains, but that their influence 
is painfully felt by those white persons who have the courage to associate with 
their coloured and black brethren. We could also wish that His Excellency was 
more favourable than he seems to be to an immigration — properly conducted — for 
those Islands which need additional labour. We are inclined to think that the 
more His Excellency gives his attention to this question, the sooner he will be 
convinced that, if the continued success of emancipation as regards the planters' 
interests does not absolutely depend on it, his prosperity and the further success of 
emancipaiion generally will be greatly promoted by it. 

My Lord Brougham, Ladies and Gentlemen — 

Before submitting for the consideration of this meeting the 
testimony which I can conscientiously bear in favour of the success 
of the great measure by which 800,000 of our brethren of the African 
race were emancipated from slavery, I must ask your indulgence 
while I make a few remarks of a personal character, which will not 
be altogether irrelevant to the subject. Judging from past experi- 
ence, I think it not improbable that some persons may be inclined 
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to cavil at my taking a part in this meeting. When some eighteen 
months ago, I addressed a letter to Mr. Charles Tappan, of Boston, 
giving him my opinion as to the results of emancipation in the 
British West Indies, I was blamed by some, — I hope not by many, — 
for omitting to guard against the publication of my views on the 
subject. I felt, however, then, as I do now, that however 
objectionable it would be for me to take any part in controversies 
between the Anti-Slavery Society and the West-Indian proprietors 
on the points at issue between them, the question of slavery could 
not be looked upon, either in England or in the British West Indies, 
as a party question. When Mr. Tappan visited Barbadoes, to 
collect information regarding its condition and progress, and asked 
my opinions on the subject, I gave them freely. When he told me 
that my testimony would be of service to the cause in the United 
States, and begged of me to communicate to him in writing what I 
had stated verbally, I did not hesitate to do so ; and I am here to- 
day because I have been told, both by Englishmen and Americans, 
that I may do some good to the cause by publicly expressing those 
opinions which I have freely stated in private. My valued friend, 
Mr. Charles Sumner, the distinguished Senator for Massachusetts, 
has more than once within the last few weeks impressed on me that 
the opponents of slavery in the United States look to us to aid them 
by disproving the allegations constantly made, that emancipation 
has been a failure. It must not be supposed that I anticipate 
that any offence will be taken by the West-Indian proprietors at my 
taking a part in this celebration. They may not, as a body, concur 
in all my opinions, but it is only doing them justice to affirm that 
they are warm supporters of the abolition of slavery. I should, 
indeed, have hesitated to accept your invitation had I believed that 
so influential a body would have been displeased at my doing so. 
In order to remove any doubt as to the views of the West-Indian 
proprietors on this subject, I shall quote two short extracts from 
journals generally supposed to express them: 

The Demerara Colonist says : — " There are no persons in the Colony, and we 
" do not believe there are any in the whole of the British West Indies, who 
" wish to prove that slavery is right and proper. We have never met with a 
" single individual during our residence in this Colony, who expressed even a 
" wish to see slavery restored again." 

The Barbados West-Indian says: — "Every friend to humanity must wish the 
" opinion of Mr. Hincks to be the right one. And who can doubt it ? The 
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" change in the condition of the labouring population of these Islands was 
" accomplished without violence of any kind, and since that change their con- 
" dition has impioved in moral as well as material respects." 

For my own part, I must state distinctly that I am most anxious 
for the success of the West-Indian proprietors, believing that by 
their success the best interests of the labouring, as well as all other 
classes in those Colonies, will be promoted, and the aboHtion of 
slavery in other countries secured. I advocate views which I 
believe to be consistent with the interests of the proprietors— indeed 
my object is the same as their's, as I am most anxious to recover, 
if possible, the Creole labour, which, by an unwise policy, has been 
diverted from sugar cultivation ; or, if that be now impossible, to 
prevent the further withdrawal of that labour, which will most 
assuredly take place if the erroneous policy of the last twenty-five 
years be continued. Further, I advocate measures that I can declare 
conscientiously I would myself adopt if I were a West-Indian pro- 
prietor. Before I enter on the subject, I must advert to attempts 
which have been made to damage the value of my testimony, by 
representing that I am Governor of Barbadoes, a Colony which is in 
exceptional circumstances owing to the abundance of labour ; and 
that I have not that experience of other Colonies which would 
enable me to form a correct opinion. It is certainly not very com- 
plimentary to one who has been engaged for many years in public 
life, who has taken an active pait in the Government of a great 
Colony hke Canada, and who has had to deal with questions of 
finance, of land, public works, and, in fact, of all kinds, to be told 
that he is so deficient in common sense as to study the West-Indian 
labour question, without reference to the peculiar circumstances of 
each Colony. It happens, however, that the Windward Islands 
Government embraces four islands, placed in wholly different 
circumstances from Barbadoes, where immigrant labour is sought 
for, owing to the gradual withdrawal of Creole labour from sugar 
cultivation, and where similar complaints have been made, though 
perhaps not to the same extent as in Jamaica. I wish it to be 
understood that I have formed my opinions after full inquiry into the 
circumstances, not only of every British Colony, regarding which I 
could obtain information,but also of those foreign countries from which 
tropical products are obtained, and especially Cuba and Louisiana. 
If, therefore, my opinions are erroneous, I can claim no excuse on 
the score of ignorance. With these preliminary remarks, I shall 
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proceed to consider the results of emancipation. I shall dwell 
very briefly on the moral condition of the emancipated class. I am 
not aware that much difference of opinion exists on that subject. 
It has been said, perhaps truly, that in some parts of British Guiana, 
where the people have settled in remote localities, they have 
retrograded, but such cases are exceptional.* Many, doubtless, 
have expected too much, and have not made allowance for the 
moral condition of a slave population. In an excellent letter on this 
subject, addressed to Mr. Tappan by the Bishop of Barbadoes, his 
lordship observes — 

" It is a common mistake, I thinlc, in revolutions of this kind, to look for 
speedier results of a beneficial character than the nature of things admits. 
External changes inaugurate a new state of things ; they do not at once 
accomplish it : the seed is sown, but the harvest is not yet. In regard to 
slavery in particular, I need not say that its sequels are not to be got rid of in 
one or two, or even three generations, and as yet we are only in the first." 

His Lordship takes a most favourable view in the sequel of his 
letter of the progress made in Barbadoes, and this is confirmed by 
the reports in the Blue Books, and by the testimony of the clergy 
of the Established Church, as well as the various Missionaries of 
the Wesleyans, United Brethren, Baptists, and Independents. I 
will simply state one or two interesting facts which have lately come 
under my own observation. 

I have had occasion to declare frequently, that I know no 
country in which the labouring classes have done so much for 
education as they have done in Barbadoes. In Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where education is more generally diffused than it is elsewhere, 
the educational funds are obtained by a tax upon property, as they 
are to a great extent everywhere in the United States and in 
Canada. I will read from a letter addressed to me a week before 
my departure from Barbadoes, by the Rev. Mr. Bleby, a Wesleyan 
Missionary, who I have no doubt is known to many present, how 
such funds are obtained in Barbadoes. " The entire cost," says Mr. 
Bleby, " of the five new school-houses completed, or in progress, will 
" be about 980/., and will be realized thus: — Raised among the people 
" 595/., two-thirds being already in hand; proceeds of subscription 
" hst 120/.; proceeds of lectures in the United States and Canada 



* A subsequent speaker, the Rev. Mr. Barrett, who had resided in British 
Guiana, gave it as his opinion that I had been led into error on this subject. I 
have no authority but the Blue Books and private information. 
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" 212/. ; expected grants for fittings from the Education Committee 
" 50/." Again : " The annual expenditure for the five schools under 
" my charge, which had 710 pupils, was 434/. 8s. 7^., of which the 
" parents paid in fees 193/. gs. "jd. ; the Education Committee for 
" salaries* 167/. io,f. iii/. ; grant for school supphes 10/. ; British 
" and Foreign School Society 10/. ; Wesleyan Missionary Society 
" 50/." Mr. Bleby adds, that " the new place of worship at Beulah, 
" and the renovated one at Ebenezer, will be completed this year, at 
" a cost of about iioo/., the greater part of which will be contributed 
" in various ways by the people." 

I have likewise to mention an interesting occurrence which 
recently took place in Barbadoes. The English proprietors granted 
a sum of money to be distributed in good-conduct prizes. These 
were opened to public competition among the labourers of the island, 
and candidates were required to produce certificates setting forth the 
following particulars : i. Duration and regularity of service on the 
same property or in the same employ ; 2. Tidy house, and well 
cultivated land ; 3. Regular attendance at public worship ; 4. Reg- 
ular attendance of children at school ; 5. Regular attendance of 
children at labour; 6. Good moral character; 7. Not frequenting 
the magistrate's office. For these certificates, containing the evidence 
of good conduct, one hundred marks in the aggregate were to be 
given, which were distributed by the Committee according to the 
importance of each. I had the pleasure of distributing the prizes, 
and the four successful candidates had each upwards of ninety 
marks ; and I may observe, that the failure to obtain full marks arose 
from having no children at ages suitable for sending to school or 
labour, so that they could not get the marks assigned to those cer- 
tificates. In two instances the labourers had been upwards of ten 
years in the same employment without having been absent a single 
day, except from sickness or by permission. And I may add that 
several of the unsuccessful candidates lost marks owing to the irregu- 
larity of their certificates, for instance, by getting their employers to 
certify to their attendance at public worship, the certificates for which 
were required to have the signatures of their ministers. So strong 
were these cases, that I was induced to give several extra prizes. 

I am aware that many, and probably all who listen to me, would 
rest their case here, and would say, " with such results, of what is 



* The revenue is raised chiefly by duties on articles of general consumption ; 
there is no tax on property for education. 
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there to complain ? " I shall quote an extract from the despatch of 
an eminent statesman, Lord John Russell, written in 1840, which 
places the results of emancipation, as regards those of the African 
race, in a true light. His lordship writes thus — 

" Carrying into effect the religious and benevolent views of the nation at large, 
" it was their object to convert slaves into free men, to rescue their brethren of 
" Africa from the lash of compulsory toil, and establish them as Christian men 
" on the soil where they had been transported as chattels or beasts of burthen. On 
" this, the principal question of all, there is, I am happy to say, no room for doubt. 

None of the most inveterate opponents of our recent measures of emancipation, 
"allege that the negroes have turned robbers or plunderers, or blood-thirsty 
" insurgents. "What appears from their statement is, that they have become 
" shopkeepers, and petty traders, and hucksters, and small freeholders, — a blessed 
" change which Providence has enabled us to accomplish." 

I am unwilling, however, for the sake of the millions still in slavery 
to rest our case solely on the improvement in the Creoles of the 
African race. Whatever success may have attended our measures 
if the result be the withdrawal of Creole labour from the production 
of the tropical staples, sugar and cotton, we cannot hope that the 
slave owners in other countries will emancipate their slaves. Even 
in our own country many warm friends of the aboHtion cause are 
startled at the results of emancipation in the West Indies, and 
scarcely know what would be the consequences to the world if the 
supply of cotton were to be stopped by the emancipation of the 
millions of slaves employed in the cultivation of that and other pro- 
ducts in the United States. There is no way by which the cause of 
abolition could be so much served as by exhibiting a large increase in 
the exports of Jamaica over the greatest exports in the time of slavery, 
and produced at a cheaper rate by free Creole labourers. In the 
course of the controversy which took place, after the delivery of Mr. 
Chamerovzow's lecture last year, Mr. Cave, Chairman of the West- 
India Committee, stated in a letter to the Times : — 

" Hence, notwithstanding the Anti-Slavery Society's song of triumph, the 
" sorry figure England makes in the eyes of slave-owning nations, and hence 
" the material condition of the West Indies is the test of the success or failure of 
' ' emancipation." 

In referring to Mr. Cave, I may observe that he is a gentleman for 
whom I entertain the highest respect, and whose opinions I would 
not cite here with a view to controvert them. On the contrary, I 
admit freely that the exports of sugar have materially fallen off, owing 
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to the withdrawal of Creole labour from cane cultivation, and that 
with the exception of Barbadoes, and perhaps one or two other 
colonies, the increased exports are to be attributed to imported 
labour. There is no use in disguising such facts, nor in concealing 
from ourselves their importance, not only with reference to the 
interests of all classes in our own colonies, and to none more than 
the labouring classes, but also with reference to their effect on the 
great cause of abolition. This very day I received a lette from a 
most enlightened West-Indian proprietor, from which I shall read an 
extract or two — 

" The result of want of success has riveted the chains on Spanish and Amer- 

" lean slaves.'' " Make that success large and palpable, and the chains drop 

" from the negro at once. Shew the American slaveholder all the West-Indian 
" colonies in the condition of Barbadoes, and he can hardly fail of bemg con- 
" verted to emancipation.'' 

This, in my opinion, is just the work that we have got to per- 
form, and which we have neglected for the last twenty-five years. 
We have proclaimed to the world that slave labour was cheaper 
than free, and that the Creole African was naturally indolent, and 
would only cultivate the tropical products under compulsion. Our 
philanthropists, without denying these assertions, have contented 
themselves with arguing on the abstract principle of right, and have 
refused almost indignantly to discuss the point, whether the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and sugar was to be maintained. In my letter to Mr- 
Tappan I endeavoured to convince him that free labour was cheaper 
than that of slaves ; and that the African Creole is not naturally in- 
dolent. Let me deal at once with this popular delusion, for that it is 
a delusion I have no doubt whatever. In support of my own opin- 
ion, I will give you the testimony of two disinterested witnesses, and 
I will observe further that it is in accordance with all that I have 
heard from the clergymen of the various Protestant churches, as well 
as from those of the Church of Rome. It is likewise in accordance 
with the opinions expressed by the stipendiary magistrates generally, 
as I have found them in the Blue Books. My first quotation shall 
be from a letter addressed to myself by a Barbadoes proprietor, who 
stands high in the estimation of all who have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. The second is from Dr. Davy's work on the West In- 
dies. 

" There never was a greater mistake than to suppose that the negro will not 
"work lor hire. No man is more sensitive to that stimulus, or works more read- 
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" ily, more cheerfully, or more effectually fo> the hope of reward ; but, like every 
'■ other man, he toils for his daily bread, no from choice, but necessity. Take 
" away that, and he passes immediately out of the category of the labouring class. 
' It is perfectly astonishing to know how much a negi'o can do when he is under 
" the influence of a wholesome stimulus, and how little he will do when that is re- 
" moved." 

Dr. Davy says : — " It is a mistake often committed to suppose that the African 
' is by nature idle and indolent, less inclined to work than the European. It is a 
" mistake, I perceive, even fallen into by some of the friends of the race. Thus, a 
"son of their distinguished advocate, Mr. Wilberforce, the present Bishop of Ox- 
"ford, speaks of them ' as a people who naturally hated labour, and who would 
" sink into absolute indolence from the want of the proper stimulants to mental 
" exertion.' " 

In addition to these opinions, I shall refer to the case of 
Trinidad, one of the Colonies in which a want of labour has been 
much complained of. It has been stated repeatedly that there 
has been a great abandonment of the estates by the Creole 
labourers, and that they are indolent and unwilling to work. 
A fairer case cannot, I think, be cited. It is a Colony where 
immigration has been most extensively carried on. Now it has been 
affirmed, that at the period of emancipation there were upwards of 
11,000 praedial labourers, and that only 3000 or 4000 have remained 
on the estates. I have examined the Blue Books, and I find that in 
these 11,000 were included all the families of the slaves, except 
children under six years of age, and if allowance be made for those 
who have gone to other employments, for those who have raised 
themselves by their own industry to the position of freeholders, cul- 
tivating land of their own, and for women who have withdrawn from 
labour, I maintain that there is at the present time a fair proportion 
of Creole labourers at work. I am about to refer to letters which 
have been recently published by a special correspondent of the New 
York Times, with whom I am personally acquainted, who is a Cana- 
dian by birth, who avows that his sympathies are with the planters, 
and who is thoroughly in favour of immigration. His testimony is 
at all events impartial, and he states his authority to be a forthcom- 
ing report of the immigration agent of Trinidad. I may add that his 
statement is confirmed by a report in my own possession from the 
same officer. The Trinidad Creoles working on the sugar estates 
are given as 3832, and the African Creoles from other islands as 
4041, to which are added the estimated number on the Cacao estates, 
making 5000 of each. It is of course with the first class that I have 
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to deal. It appears, then, that out of a labouring population of 
about 11,000, including all women and children over six years of 
age, to which there would have been a natural increase in twenty- 
years, 5000 are still working on the estates. I find, that excluding 
the towns and the houses on the estates, there are in the rural dis- 
tricts of Trinidad upwards of 5000 houses of proprietors, the whole 
rural population being about 50,000. It may be said, however, 
that these labourers do not work more than a day or two in the week. 
On the authority of the same return it is stated that the' average 
monthly earnings of the Coolies are 5.35 dollars, the Trinidad Creoles 
5.91 dollars ; of the other island Creoles 6.27 dollars, of the Africans 
5.36 dollars, of the Chinese 4.27 dollars. Again, the Coolies worked 
igj4 days, the Trinidad Creoles i6j4, the island Creoles 17^^, the 
Africans 17, and the Chinese 17. Thus the difference between the 
indentured and the unindentured or wholly free labourer was three 
days in the month, while the latter earned more than the former. I 
may observe that the labourers are paid by tasks and not by the day, 
and that the Creoles must have performed more tasks, or probably 
better paid tasks, on the average in the month than the Coolies. I 
may further remark that of all the classes mentioned, the Trinidad 
Creole is most likely to have occupation of his own to employ his 
spare time. Many of the island Creoles are strangers, who come, as 
the Irish used to come to England for the harvest, from Grenada and 
other neighbouring islands, to work during crop-time — a remarkable 
fact, considering that Grenada is importing labour from India. There 
is another remark I may offer, as it bears on the question of contin- 
uous labour. It is not estimated that in Barbadoes the labourer 
works, on an average, much, if at all, over 200 days in the year. I 
have consulted many planters, and 220 days was the highest average 
given to me, while some consider 200 or 210 days a fairer one ; and 
I incline myself, from all my inquiries, to think 200 the outside. It 
is to be observed, that in nearly all the Colonies the Creole labourer 
has a certain quantity of land, not sufficient to employ his time fully, 
but which enables him to occupy his leisure profitably. It will be 
found that the Creole labourers in Trinidad give nearly, if not quite 
as much labour in the month as those in Barbadoes. I shall test the 
industry of the Trinidad Creoles in another way. The population 
may be estimated at 75,000, of which about 25,000 reside in the 
towns of Port of Spain and San Fernando, leaving 50,000 as the rural 
population of all classes. I cannot suppose that the adult rural 
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population of all classes exceeds the one half, or 25,000 ; and I am 
borne out by statistics in giving the labouring population at 20,000 ; 
indeed, I would be safe in estimating it as nearer to 21,000, which 
is an immense proportion of labourers. I have a return before me 
from the immigration agent, giving the labourers in March, 1858, on 
140 sugar estates, at 16,902, and he states that the jobbers may safely 
be estimated at 1700, which would make 18,602 ; and the remaining 
sugar estates, and all the cacao estates, can hardly be estimated at 
less than 2400. I think I have proved satisfactorily, that in Trinidad 
a fair proportion of the population is labouring on the estates ; indeed 
the exports of Trinidad, which have increased of late years nearly if 
not quite by 20,000,000 pounds of sugar, afford conclusive evidence 
in support of this position. I admit that the increase has been owing 
to the labour of the immigrants, but if the Creoles had abandoned 
labour, the exports would have been stationary. 

I trust that I have said sufficient on this point to satisfy every un- 
prejudiced person that the Creole labourers are not naturally indolent. 
I willingly admit, at the same time, that there has been a considera- 
ble withdrawal of their labour from sugar cultivation, in some of the 
colonies, and especially in Jamaica, owing to a variety of causes. 
Among those causes I am inclined to think that, next to the tenure 
of land, the insolvency of the proprietors has been the chief. I have 
never been able to trace an instance in which an estate has gone out 
of cultivation owing to want of labour. I have heard of many cases 
in which estates have been abandoned from want of capital, and of 
some in which the labourers have been dismissed with wages several 
months in arrear. I admit that I have heard of the abandonment of 
estates, both in Guiana and Jamaica, from want of labour, but I have 
not been furnished with such particulars as lo enable me to satisfy 
my own mind on the subject. Even, however, admitting that such 
instances have occurred, they would not surprise me. The only 
wonder is, that, with such a land tenure as that which exists in the 
West Indies, a single labourer remains on the sugar estates. I shall 
give a description of that tenure from the letter of Mr. Prescod, 
member for the city of Bridgetown, and addressed to Mr. Tappan, 
and then cite other testimony that may, perhaps, be considered by 
some more unbiassed. 

Mr. Prescod says — 

" The labourer holds his cottage and allotment, and cultivates the latter on a 
" monthly tenure, his growing crop to be appraised and paid for (commonly, in 
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" practice, below its value), if the notice to quit comes from the landlord employer, 
" but is forfeited altogether when the notice is his own. There can be, generally 
'• speaking, no confidence, no affection, no feeling of interest on the part of the 
" labourer for the interests of his employer under the working of such a system ; 
" and, what is of far greater consequence, no permanent settling down of our 
" peasantry to improve morally and socially." 

Again, Dr. Davy says — 

" So long as the labourers hold their cottages as tenants at will, liable to be 
" expelled at a day's notice — so long as the planters are insecure of their labour 
" from day to day — so long as land is apportioned to the labourer in lieu, in part 
" or altogether, of money wages, neither the planter nor labourer is likely to be 
" contented, nor fair and honest labour attainable." 

The correspondent of the New York Times, already quoted, thus 
refers to the tenure — 

" But their measures (the planters') were futile. Their policy, as I attempted 
" to shew in a former letter from Barbadoes, was suicidal. Instead of endeavour- 
" ing to promote a good understanding between themselves and their labourers, 
" the planters adopted, and still retain in Trinidad, the odious system of tenancy 
" at will. The labourer who lives on an estate is compelled to work for that 
" estate and no other, on peril of ejection, with consequent loss of the crop which 
"he ha,s raised on his little allotment. He is still in a position of virtual slavery, 
" and it is a matter which can excite no surprise, that, after emancipation, those 
" who had means to purchase parcels of ground should prefer to leave the estates, 
" and either cultivate for themselves or be free to give their labour to whom they 
" pleased, upon their own terms, and in a way which would secure for themselves 
" and their families a greater independence." 

Again, the same writer says — 

" I still think that the tenure system of Trinidad, though more liberal than that 
" of Barbadoes and some other islands, has had much to do with the dislike of 
" the negro to perform estate work. It is true that the Trinidad planter exacts no 
" rent from the labourer on his estate, and supplies him with medical attendance, 
" but the labourer in return is compelled to work for the estate alone, and for 
" five cents a day less than the current rate of wages. It may be urged, and with 
" truth, that house-rent and medical attendance are worth more than five cents a 
" day, but for these privileges the labourer is required to give up his indepen- 
" dence ; and I do not think it natural that even the negro should of his own free 
" choice prefer the exchange." 

The question hardly requires to be argued. It is sufficient, to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the system, to state that the planters 
have persevered for the last twenty-five years in maintaining the 
same tenure in Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad, where land 
is cheap and abundant, as that which prevails in Barbadoes, where 
it is very dear, and where there is not an acre undisposed of. 
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" In one of the articles criticising my views as to the effect of the tenure of 
" land on the labour question, it was said, ' I would just ask what Lord Broug- 
" ham, or any other large landed proprietor in England, would say if he were 
" told that he ought to grant his labourers leases of their holdings for five years. 
" Why, it would in every way create such an hnperium en imperio on every 
" estate, that it could not possibly go on either in England or in the West India 
" Islands.' " 

There is an obvious answer to this. If England contained, in 
addition to its present territory, five or ten times the quantity of 
unoccupied fertile land, the present tenancy system could no more 
be maintained here than in America. The poor Irishman who goes 
to Canada will not remain a labourer. He obtains land almost im- 
mediately, and becomes a proprietor ; and where land is cheap and 
abundant the West-Indian tenure cannot be maintained. Its obvious 
tendency is to drive the labourers from sugar cultivation to remote 
places where they can get land of their own. 

It is true that high rents are charged in Barbadoes, while as a 
general rule the allotments are given gratuitously in the other Colonies; 
This, however, far from being a mitigation, is an aggravation of the 
evil. The mixing up of the questions of rent and labour contrary 
to the advice of successive Secretaries of State, and of every 
enlightened inquirer, has produced the worst results. I can, how- 
ever, better illustrate my views on this subject by stating what I 
would do myself if I were the proprietor of a sugar estate, than in 
any other way. I would 'levote one-fourth or one-third, or even a 
larger proportion if necessary, of the cane land on the estate to the 
labourers. I would give them a good tenure, for instance, leases 
renewable for ever, with a right to buy at such number of years' pur- 
chase as might be agreed upon. I would make it the interest of the 
labourers to buy or occupy land near my cane lands, instead of at a 
distance ; and I would trust to the admitted sagacity of the Creole 
to cultivate that product which would pay him best. I would have 
a labour market at my door, and I would have the spare time of my 
labourers employed in growing a product which must come for 
manufacture to my works. Even if the result should be that all my 
land was rented or sold at remunerative prices, I would have ample 
profit by my manufactory. Such, however, in my opinion, would 
not be the result. The large proprietor would still be the principal 
cultivator of the land, and the small one would combine, as he does 
in Barbadoes, labour on the estates with labour on his own land in 
growing the cane. In Barbadoes alone, so far as my knowledge 
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extends, the labourers on the estates cultivate the sugar cane, and 
this is one of the reasons why the Barbadoes' labourers cannot be 
attracted elsewhere. In Barbadoes the labourer is dependent on 
the proprietor for the manufacture of his little crop of canes, while 
the proprietor is dependent on him for labour when it is required. 
This mutual dependence has had the best results. In no other 
colony does it exist to any extent, if at all. It is admitted that the 
most profitable employment of labour in the tropics is the cultivation 
of the sugar cane, and yet labour does not seek the most profitable 
employment. The obvious reason is, that the proprietors have, by 
maintaining a vicious tenure, or perhaps I should rather say one 
wholly unsuited to countries where land is abundant and cheap, 
driven the labourers to places where they cannot employ themselves 
at cane cultivation owing to the want of means for manufacturing 
their crops. We have thus the strange anomaly presented to us of 
labourers in Jamaica, at a distance from sugar estates, complaining 
of want of employment, while in other parts of the same island the 
employers are crying out for want of labour. I know that many will 
afiirm that I am too sanguine, that my views are visionary, that even 
a liberal tenure would not induce the Creoles to be labourers. But 
I have found those views concurred in by too many who have had 
opportunities of judging of the character of the Creoles to be induced 
to change them, and especially without a fair trial. At all events, it 
is by the means suggested, and by those alone, that sugar cultivation 
can be carried on by the Creoles. I have little hope that any West- 
Indian proprietor will give a fair trial to the proposed system. It 
is, however, worthy of the attention of those friends of abolition 
who have faith in the African race. I am convinced, that until we 
prove to the world that emancipation will not necessarily lead to 
the abandonment of sugar and cotton cultivation by free labour, all 
our efifoits to induce slave proprietors to emancipate will be vain. 
But if we could prove this we should only have to prove further, 
that slave labour is much dearer than free. I need not occupy much 
of your time with the discussion of this point. I have been assured 
by planters in Louisiana- that slave labour is very expensive. In 
Cuba it is at present enormously high. I have gone most carefully 
into calculations on this subject, and have no doubt in my own mind 
as to the immense difference in cost. Mr. Olmsted, a late American 
writer, with much practical experience, has demonstrated that slave 
labour is much higher than the free labour of the northern States of 
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the Union, which is probably the highest free agricultural labour in 
the world. Much has been said of the prosperity of Barbadoes 
being owing to the abundance of labour. My own opinion is, that 
in none of the Colonies has labour been so economized as in Barba- 
does. 

I have a variety of statistics on the subject obtained in Louisiana 
and Ci^a, and in the British Colonies, but I consider the important 
point sufficiently established that free labour is much cheaper than 
slave, and that in the sugar-producing slave countries Louisiana 
maintains its ground, owing, first, to protection in the home market, 
but, secondly, and chiefly, to the great economy of laboui in cultiva- 
tion, combined with skill in the manufacture ; while Cuba obtains 
immense returns from the land, much greater than any of the British 
Colonies, except Mauritius, which is said to give an average of nearly 
5000 lbs. per acre, and somettmes as high as 8000 lbs, the Bar- 
badoes average for a term of years has not, I should think, exceeded 
2500 lbs. per acre reaped, and as the greater portion of the cane land 
only gives a crop every second year, the average of the 55,000 acres 
supposed to be in cane cultivation would be much less. 

In discussing this question the productiveness of the land has 
been too much overlooked. It is, consequently, most difficult to 
obtain information as to the extent of land from which a given quan- 
tity of sugar has been obtained. 

The writers who have furnished statistics of the cost of producing 
sugar in Cuba have invariably omitted to state the number of acres 
reaped, without which information it is most difficult to institute a 
fair comparison between the actual cost of labour in different coun- 
tries.* I have in my letter to Mr. Tappan stated the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in Barbadoes, and although my figures have been 
criticised, I am prepared to defend them in all essential points. 
But it is not essential to the validity of my argument, whether the 



H; I should except Consul-General Crawford, who, in his dispatch of Jan. 28, 
1848, to Viscount Palmerston, states the average crop of Cuba in boxes per 
caballeria. Estimating by the acre, his statement would give 4848 lbs. as the 
first crop, 3633 lbs. average of first ten years, and 2424 lbs. average of second ten 
years ; adding, " Consequently new lands are constantly being brought into culti- 
" vation, and new estates being formed." 

I have added a note with regard to the cost of the labour employed in produc- 
ing sugar in different countries, which may be found interesting. 
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value of an estate in Barbadoes, producing 200 hhds. of sugar, is 
30,000/. or 20,000/., or whether the cost of labour is one cent the 
100 lbs., or one cent and a half. I willingly submit both my figures 
and my views to the test of any criticism to which those who differ 
from me may choose to subject them. I have given you the result 
of an honest and impartial inquiry into the causes of the withdrawal 
of Creole labour from cane cultivation, and I have little doubt that 
you will agree with me that we have no cause to have even the 
shadow of a doubt as to the entire success of the great measure of 
emancipation. I have much pleasure in moving the resolution which 
has been entrusted to me. 

ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE COST OF SLAVE AND FREE LABOUR. 

I am so well aware of the difficulty of making a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the cost of the labour employed in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of sugar, that I submit one with hesitation. I venture to 
hope that if my calculations should be considered worthy of criti- 
cism, I shall be furnished with more reliable statistics than those on 
which they are based, and to which I shall refer. I propose to es- 
timate the cost of the slave-labour employed in the production of 
sugar in Cuba and in Louisiana, and to compare it with the cost of 
free labour in Barbadoes and Trinidad, two Colonies which are placed 
in wholly different circumstances. In -Barbadoes the land is all occu- 
pied, and is very dear, while labour is abundant. In Trinidad labour 
is said to be so scarce, that cultivation is carried on chiefly by immi- 
grants, many of whom, however, are of the African race. There is 
in that island a rich virgin soil, which admits of ratooning for a long 
series of years ; while in Barbadoes, on far the greater portion of the 
cane-land, crops can only be obtained once in two years, and nearly 
one half that land must be annually planted. In Cuba the cane land, 
like that of Trinidad, is chiefly rich virgin soil, which admits of 
ratooning for many years. In Louisiana the land can be ratooned 
for two years, but owing to the occurrence of frosts in that country, 
the planters are compelled generally to reap their crops prematurely, 
and often at considerable loss. I have, in every case, rejected from 
my calculations what is termed in Barbadoes the offal crop, or the 
molasses, rum, and provisions. I could not obtain reliable statistics 
on the subject, and I have therefore thought it advisable to exclude 
them in every case. The value of the offal crop would of course go 
in reduction of the cost of labour in each country, but would proba- 
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bly not alter the proportion between them. With these preHminary 
remarks I shall state the cost of labour in each country, commencing 
with Cuba. I estimate the cost of slave-labour in that Island at 3 
cents per lb., on the authority of a statistical work published in 1852 
at the Havana, entitled " Manual de la Isla de Cuba." It gives very 
precise information as to the number of slaves employed, and the 
product of their labour. The entire number of slaves on sugar plan- 
tations at that time was 120,000, of which 70 per cent., or 84,000, 
were effective labourers. The total quantity of sugar produced was 
22,690,460 arrobas of 25 7-16 lbs. each, or an average to each slave 
of 4810 lbs. of sugar. At 3 cents, the lb. this would give 144.30 
dollars as the annual cost of each slave. Slaves in Cuba are said by 
Mr. Dana, author of " To Cuba and Back," to be worth upwards of 
1000 dollars each, having reference to gangs of all ages and of both 
sexes. This is in accordance with the information which I myself 
received a few months ago in Havana, and I am satisfied that the 
cost of food and clothing is from 40 to 50 dollars a head. Food 
alone was variously estimated to me at 3 dollars, at 4 dollars, and at 
3 to 4 dollars a month. At 35^ dollars it would be 42 dollars a year, 
and clothing and medical attendance is from 5 to 8 dollars. The 
interest on the cost cannot be calculated, considering the duration of 
life under 10 per cent., which would be 100 dollars a year. I may 
observe, that the average of the production of the effective slaves is 
given at 270 arrobas, or 6868 lbs., and on 17 of the most important 
estates as high as 8903 lbs. If allowance be made for the non-effec- 
tives on the 17 important estates, on the same scale as that given for 
the whole, the average product would be 6231 lbs. for each slave 
which, at 2 3-10 cents per lb., would be 143.31 dollars. If, therefore, 
I can rely upon the official statistics of Cuba, which seem to have 
been carefully prepared, and upon the most reliable information that 
I have been able to procure as to the value of the slaves and the 
cost of their maintenance, the average cost of labour in Cuba is 3 
cents per lb. of sugar, and the average on the best estates is 2 3-10 
per lb. Mr. Dana gives the product on a particular estate at 4705 
for each labourer, and the Hon. C. A. Murray 5185 lbs. These, it 
will be observed, are about the average stated in the Manual. 

I have ascertained the cost of labour in Louisiana from " Hunt's 
Magazine." In the number of April, 1854, there is a comparison 
between the production of the years 1845 and 1853. In the former 
year the product was 204,913,000 lbs., and the slaves 65,340, or 

b2 
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3136 lbs. per head, which, at 4 cents, per lb., would be 125.44 dol- 
lars. In 1853 the crop was 495,156,000, and the labourers 125,970, 
or 3930 lbs. each, which, at 3 2-10 cents, would be 125.56 dollars. 
I may observe that the Louisiana sugar crop of 1853 was a very large 
one. In 1854 the sugar crop was 385,726,000 lbs. ; in 1855, 254,- 
569,000 ; in 1857, 307,666,700 ; in 1856 it was under a hundred 
millions of pounds. I am inclined to think that the cause of this 
falling off must have been the withdrawal of labour from sugar to cot- 
ton cultivation. I prefer, therefore, taking years in which the num- 
ber of slaves employed is stated precisely in a commercial periodical 
of authority. I certainly do not over-estimate the cost of each slave 
in Louisiana at 125 dollars per annum. In "Hunt's Magazine" 
for November, 1854, will be found a statement of the expenses of a 
sugar estate in detail. The cost of the plantation, with 100 slaves — 
70 effective — is stated to have been 160,000 dollars, and the pork, 
corn, clothing, and medical attendance, is 3207 dollars, or 32 dollars 
each. The slaves must have cost at least 1000 dollars each. In 
Barbadoes the average sugar crop may fairly estimated at 68,000,000 
lbs. Making a proportionate reduction for the women and children, 
I estimate the number of first-class labourers at 22,000, which would 
give 3090 lbs. to each, and i 4-10 cents per lb. this would give 43.26 
dollars to each labourer. It is estimated that the Barbadoes labourers 
do not work on the estates more than 200 days on the average, and 
as all are estimated as first-class, 22 cents a day maybe considered a 
fair allowance for wages. This would give 44 dollars, or a fraction 
over my estimate. Again, a hogshead of sugar weighing 1700 lbs. 
net, at i 4-10 cents the lb. would give 23.80 dollars as the cost of 
labour. This is equal to ^£4.. igs. 2d., and 5/. is generally admitted 
as a fair average of the cost of labour per hogshead in Barbadoes. 

In Trinidad I estimate the present average sugar crop to be 60,- 
000,000 lbs. Owing to the annual influx of immigrants, and conse- 
quent increase of production, it is impossible to pretend to much 
accuracy, but I think it will be admitted that this is as fair an esti- 
mate as can be made. On the authority of the correspondent of the 
JVeze/ York Times, who states that he has obtained his information 
from the immigration agent of that Colony, I estimate the number of 
labourers at 17,000, which would give 3529 lbs. to each labourer. This, 
at 2 cents the lb., would be 70.58 dols. If each labourer in Trinidad 
should work on the average 220 days, and should earn 32 cents, he 
would receive 70.40 dols. While I am persuaded that labour in 
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Trinidad does not cost over 2 cents the lb. I do not feel the same 
confidence in the numbers. I am inclined to think that the number 
of labourers is under-estimated, and the daily average earnings of 32 
cents exaggerated. The main point, however, is the cost of the free 
labour, and it will scarcely be alleged that more than 1,200,000 dol- 
lars, which is 2 cents the lb., is paid for labour on the sugar estates 
of Trinidad. The result, then, is, that labour in Cuba is 3 cents per 
lb., or 2 3-10 on the choicest estates. In Louisiana it is about 3 2-10 
cents ; in Barbadoes 14-10 cents ; and in Trinidad 2 cents. In Bar- 
badoes the produce per head is lower than in Trinidad, and in both 
much lower than in Cuba, but a fair allowance must be made for the 
number of working days. I have no satisfactory statistics within my 
reach as to the product from each acre in Cuba, but I have little doubt 
that the large returns obtained on the seventeen estates specially referred 
to were owing to the great productiveness of the new land. The above 
calculations may appear startling, having reference to the alleged large 
profits in Cuba and Louisiana, and to the ruling prices of sugar. I 
must again remind the reader, that in each country the same labourer 
produces a considerable quantity of rum or molasses, or both. I 
must further point out that the value of land in Cuba is only 1500 
dollars the caballeria, which is 33 acres, or less than 50 dollars the 
acre. In Barbadoes the cost of labour is probably about one-third of 
the cost of sugar, allowing a fair return for the capital invested in 
land. In Cuba the laliour, reckoning, as I have of course done, the 
interest on the capital invested in the slaves, is doubtiess much more 
than half the entire cost. It is further to be observed, that many of 
the Cuban estates are unprofitable. My estimates are averages, and 
the estates where great returns are made are exceptions. I have 
only to add, [in conclusion, that having no object but to arrive at 
truth, I shall be glad to receive any information which may throw 
further light on the subject. 

F. H. 

Although I have devoted a good deal of space to the subject of 
the relative cost of slave and free labour, I must not omit to notice 
a branch of the labour question which in recent years has assumed 
great importance. Whatever views may be entertained as to the 
cause of the withdrawal of the labour of the Creole population from 
the cultivation of the sugar cane, there can be no doubt whatever 
of the fact or of the ruin which it was likely to entail on the pro- 
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prietors of the sugar estates in the British Colonies in the West 
Indies, with probably the single exception of Barbadoes. About 
the year 1839 the question of obtaining labourers from other coun- 
tries began to occupy public attention in British Guiana, although 
as early as 1836, a Colonial Indenture Act had been passed, the 
object of which was to enable private individuals to procure labourers 
from the West India Islands at their own expense, and bring them 
to British Guiana under contract of servitude for a term of years. 
A considerable number of labourers were brought in, chiefly from 
Barbadoes. There were likewise efforts made to induce Portuguese 
from the Island of Madeira to emigrate to British Guiana, but it was 
soon found that they were not adapted to the climate, and the 
importation was stopped by the Imperial Government, while those 
who had taken up their residence in the Colony gave no labour to 
the planters but became shopkeepers. It was about 1848 that the 
Coolie immigration commenced, and although there have been many 
changes in the system, the Indian and Chinese immigration has been 
on the whole successful. Although the Coolies are entitled to back 
passages after a residence for a term of years, a comparatively small 
proportion avail themselves of the privilege, and these are generally 
such as are able to take what they consider a considerable sum of 
money with them, ;;^30 to ;£s°t or thereabouts. For several yeais 
the mode of defraying the cost of immigration was the subject of 
controversial discussion between the Imperial and Colonial Govern- 
ments, but a satisfactory arrangement was at last arrived at, under 
which the cost is divided between the planters and the Colonial 
treasury, the former paying the larger share in the form of indenture 
fees. When the compulsory indenture of service expires, the 
labourers, as a rule, renew their service and are paid an indenture 
fee equal to what is charged to the planter by the Government on 
the first indenture. The Creole labourers never bind themselves 
to service, and it is worthy of notice that the heavy work, such as 
digging trenches and canals, is performed almost exclusively by the 
negroes, while the immigrant labourers are chiefly employed in weed- 
ing, cutting and carrying canes and other light work. Hospitals 
are provided on all the estates for the immigrants. The ordinances 
providing for the immigration both of Coolies and Chinese had been 
enacted during the Administration of my immediate predecessor, 
Governor Wodehouse, and my instructions were to carry them into 
effect. There was an efficient immigration department, an Inspector 
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General of Estate Hospitals, and a number of Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, who disposed of the cases in dispute between the planters 
and labourers. This brief reference to the system of importing 
labourers from distant countries at great expense will enable my 
readers to form some idea of the difficulties with which the West 
Indian planters have to contend. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE — BRITISH GUIANA. 

A FEW months after my arrival in British Guiana I had the gratifi- 
cation of receiving the following letter fron the Duke of Newcastle. 
The distinction conferred on me of being admitted to such an Order 
I have always valued, as evidence that I was deemed by my official 
superiors to have rendered public services which entitled me to 
admission to an Order of merit in the gift of my Sovereign : 

Private. 

Downing Street, 31st July, 1862. 

My Dear Mr. Hincks, — It gives me very great pleasure to inform you that 
the Queen has been graciously pleased, on my recommendation, to confer upon 
you the distinction of the Third Class of the Order of the Bath. Your name 
appeared in a recent Gazette. 

I assure you I consider this mark of Her Majesty's approval honourably won by 
very valuable and continued service in several Colonies of the Empire. 

Believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

NEWCASTLE. 
Governor Hincks. 



I will add two despatches addressed to me before my departure 
from British Guiana, and one after my arrival in England in 1869, 
which I think is a sufficient acknowledgment of the addresses from 
all classes of the population of British Guiana without giving those 
addresses at length and the replies to them. 

Downing Street, 8th December, 1868. 
Sir, — In my despatch of this day's date I have informed you that the Queen 
has been pleased to enlarge the existing Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
to extend it to all the British Colonies, and I have had great pleasure in submitting 
your name to Her Majesty for the dignity of a Knight Commander of that Order. 
Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of that recommendation. 

It has been very satisfactory to me to mark my recognition of your services in 
more than one important position, by including your name in the first list of 
appointments which has been submitted to the Queen on the extension of the 
Order. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant. 

BUCKINGHAM &-CHANDOS. 
Governor Hincks, C.B., Sfc, &'c., <Sfc. 
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Downing Street, ist January, 1869. 

SlK., — I have the honour to inform you that, on the recommendation of my 
predecessor, Mr. Scott, late Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, has been appointed by 
Her Majesty to succeed you in the Government of British Guiana, and will take 
his departure for that Colony by the mail packet of the 2nd instant. 

The estimation in which your services were held by Her Majesty's late Govern- 
ment will have been conveyed to you by my predecessor's despatch, dated the 8th 
ultimo, announcing that, on his recommendation. Her Majesty was about to confer 
upon you the dignity of Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

The records of this department afford abundant evidence of the zeal and 
indefatigable activity with which you have devoted yourself to advance the interest 
of the Colony under your Government, and I do not doubt that the approval of 
those services by Her Majesty's Government will be in entire accordance with the 
feelings of the inhabitants of British Guiana. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed), GRANVILLE. 

Governor Hincks, C.B. 



Downing Street, 2nd April, 1869. 
Sir, — I am directed by Earl Granville to inform you that he has had before 
him your despatch No. 29, of 23rd January, enclosing copies of the various 
addresses presented to you by the inhabitants of British Guiana on the occasion of 
your departure from that Colony. 

Lord ffranville has read these Addresses with great pleasure, evincing, as they do, 
the satisfaction which your Administration of the Government of British Guiana 
appears to have given to all classes of the community. His Lordship has noticed 
with especial interest the last of these Addresses, in which allusion is made to the 
improvements effected by you in the management and general administration of 
the Negro Villages of the Colony ; and it has occurred to him that possibly the 
policy so successfully adopted by you in British Guiana might be applied with 
advantage to the other negro populations of the West Indian Colonies which have 
formed themselves into similar groups. I am desired, therefore, to request that you 
will favour His Lordship with your opinion upon this subject, giving a short 
account of the general system pursued by you, and pointing out any particular 
regulations or provisions of law that you may consider generally applicable to 
negro populations in the West Indies. 

I am. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

F. R. SANDFORD. 
Sir Francis Hincks, K.C.M.G. 
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The most perplexing subject that I had to deal with in British 
Guiana was that of immigration. The question was surrounded 
with difficulties, and had been a prominent subject of correspondence 
between the Colonial Department and the Colony for several years. 
To discuss it satisfactorily would occupy much more space than I 
could afford, and moreover the subject would not be interesting to 
Canadian readers. I shall not therefore enter on its consideration. 
In the year 1866, during my service in British Guiana, the Colony 
was visited by Commissioners from Canada, whose object was to 
institute enquiries as to the extension of commerce between Canada 
and the British and Foreign West Indies and Brazil. This Commis- 
sion originated, as I always understood, with Sir Alexander Gait, then 
Finance Minister of Canada, and its avowed object was to find new 
channels of trade, in substitution for those which had been cut off 
by the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. 
Rather more than ten years previously Mr. Hamilton Merritt, as I 
have already noticed, had endeavoured to establish similar trade 
relations with tropical countries. There was never the least pro- 
bability that the views entertained by Sir Alexander Gait could be 
carried out, but it cannot be denied that they are shared by a large 
number of people in Canada, proof of which was given by the 
passage of a resolution of the Dominion Board of Trade in 1876, 
and by the circulation of a letter in their support written by the 
Secretary of the Montreal Board of Trade. The prevalence of such 
views is moreover indicated by the demand, which has been 
frequently made of late, that Canada should be allowed to negotiate 
her own treaties, and by the refusal of the Dominion to allow Canada 
to be included in commercial treaties, between Great Britain and 
European States, which contained what is known as the most 
favoured nation clause. When the Canadian Commissioners visited 
British Guiana they became convinced of the impracticability of 
carrying out the views which had been entertained by Sir Alexander 
Gait, as will appear by the following memorandum, which was 
signed in duplicate on the 29th January, 1866, by myself as Governor 
on the part of British Guiana, and by the Hon. William McDougall 
on the part of the Commissioners : " Memorandum — The following 
" propositions are agreed to by the Governor of British Guiana and 
" by the Commissioners from British North America, as a basis 
" for future negotiations on the subject of extended commercial 
" intercourse between British North America and the British 
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" Colonies in the West Indies, ist. That customs duties and port 
" charges on the produce and shipping of the respective Colonies shall 
" be levied solely for revenue purposes, and for the maintenance of 
" indispensable estabHshments, and that the several Governments 
" will be prepared to consider in a hberal spirit any complaint 
" having reference to imposts that may be jireferred by another 
" Government on the ground that such imposts are calculated to 
" obstruct trade. 2nd. That it is desirable to extend and improve 
" the postal communications between the West Indies and British 
" North America. 3rd. That if it should be found practicable to 
" effect a satisfactory arrangement for the establishment of such a 
" communication on the basis of the West India Colonies contri- 
" buting a fair proportion to any subsidy, which it may be found 
" necessary to grant, the Governor of British Guiana will be prepared 
" to recommend the Combined Court of the Colony to contribute an 
" equitable share of such subsidy." That share it was understood 
would be one-half each for the British West India Colonies and British 
North America. 

The Minute cited above and agreed to in British Guiana was 
ratified by the Governors-in-chief of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands in the following Minutes : 

" Barbadoes, 9th February, 1866. 

" I fully concur in this Minute. With regard to the last two proposi- 
" tions, I shall be quite ready as soon as they assume a practical 
" shape to promote the favourable consideration of the arrangement 
" by all the means in my power. 

" (Signed), JAMES WALKER, 

" Governor-in-chief Windward Islands. 



"Antigua, 19th February, 1866. 

" I fully concur in the accompanying Minute, and with the advice 
" of my local Government, I shall be prepared to recommend to 
" the Legislature the most favourable consideration of the propositions 
" therein referred to. 

" STEPHEN J. HILL, 

" Governor-in- Chief of Leeward Islands." 
On the visit of the Commissioners to Trinidad, their Chairman, Hon. 
Wm. McDougall, submitted the following memorandum, and received 
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the reply which follows it. Memorandum — Referring to the 
interview had this day between His Excellency the Hon. J. H. J. 
Manners-Sutton, Governor of Trinidad, and the Commissioners on 
Trade and Commerce from British North America, the undersigned) 
for the purpose of arriving at a more definite understanding of the 
points discussed between them, has the honour to submit, on behalf 
of the Commissioners, the following propositions : — ist. That 
measures ought to be taken to extend trade and commerce between 
British North America and the West Indian Colonies, and, with this 
view, customs duties and port charges on the produce and shipping 
of the respective countries ought to be levied solely for revenue 
purposes, and the support of indispensable establishments. 2nd- 
That the present postal communication between British North 
America and the West Indies is unsatisfactory, and ought to be 
improved, and to that end the several Colonies ought to assist by a 
subvention (if found necessary) to secure the establishment of a 
" semi-monthly line between St. Thomas and Halifax, touching at 
" suitable intermediate commercial ports on the North American 
" coast. 

"(Signed), WM. McDOUGALL, 

" Chairman B. N.A Commission. 

'• Port of Spain, sth Feb., 1866." 



"Memorandum — I concur in the opinion expressed in the 
" memorandum of the Commissioners of trade and Commerce from 
" British North America, that any customs duties or port charges 
" which may obstruct the extension of trade and commerce between 
" the West Indian Colonies and British North America, and 
" which are not necessary for revenue purposes, should be removed. 
" I agree also with the Commissioners in the opinion that the existing 
" system of postal communication between the West Indies and 
" British North America is unsatisfactory, and I shall consider with 
" a full appreciation of the commercial importance of the question 
" any scheme which may be submitted to me for the improvement 
" of that system. 

" (Signed), J. H. J. MANNERS-SUTTON. 
"Trinidad, 5th Feb., 1866." 
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The first of the foregoing agreements is dated 29th January, and 
the last 19th February, during which short space of time the Com- 
missioners had obtained what they themselves deemed satisfactory 
assurances that all reasonable facilities would be afforded for the 
extension of trade and the establishment of a postal service by the 
Governments of British Guiana, Trinidad, the Windward Islands, 
embracing Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago and St. Lucia, 
and the Leeward Islands, including Antigua, Dominica, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat and the Virgin Islands. In due 
time, the Commissioners made their report, which embraced seven 
suggestions, the first three of which had reference to the prompt 
establishment of a line of steamers between Halifax and St. Thomas, 
a postal convention with the United States, and, pending the con- 
struction of the International Railway, a weekly line of steamers 
between Montreal and Halifax. 

The fourth suggestion was " to procure by reciprocal treaties or 
" otherwise a reduction of the duties now levied on flour, fish, lumber 
" pork, butter and other staple productions of British North America 
" in the West Indies, and especially in Brazil and the Colonies of 
" Spain." The fifth, " to obtain, if possible, from the Spanish and 
" Brazilian authorities a remission of the heavy dues now chargeable 
" on the transfer of vessels from the British to the Spanish and 
" Brazilian flags." Sixth, " To procure by negotiation with the 
" proper authorities an assimilation of the tariffs of the British West- 
" Indian Colonies, in respect to flour, lumber, fish, and the other 
" staples of British North America, a measure which would greatly 
" facilitate commercial operations, and may well be urged in view 
" of the assimilation about to be made in the tariffs of Canada and 
" the Maritime Provinces." Seventh and lastly, " To promote by 
" prudent legislation, and a sound fiscal policy, the rapid develop- 
" ment of the great natural resources of the British North American 
" Provinces, and to preserve, as far as lies in their power, the advan- 
" tage which they now possess, of being able to produce at a cheaper 
" cost than any other country most of the great staples which the 
"inhabitants of the tropics must procure from northern ports.'' I 
shall offer a few comments on the suggestions contained in the report 
of the Commissioners. No action whatever was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Canada to establish the line of steamers which its com- 
missioners induced the West Indian Colonies to agree to subsidize on 
joint account. In regard to the fourth resolution, it is worthy of 
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notice that in the agreements entered into with the West Indian 
Governments there is no reference whatever to " reciprocal treaties." 
All that was asked was that the duties should be levied " solely for 
revenue purposes." Protective duties are not levied, to the best of 
my belief, in any of the British West India Colonies on the articles 
named in the resolution, but it was evidently contemplated that those 
Colonies might adopt discriminating duties, as suggested by Sir Alex- 
ander Gait, in his letter to the Commissioners, dated 17th November, 
1865, in which he informed them " that this Government would be 
" prepared to recommend to Parliament the reduction, or even the 
" abolition, of any customs duties now levied on the productions of 
" these countries, if corresponding favour were shown to the staples 
" of British North America in those markets." I am not aware that 
excessive duties are levied in any of the British West India Colonies, 
but it may be desirable to call attention to the opinions of the Com- 
missioners in their special notice of the tariffs. They say of Dem- 
erara, " There is no duty on exports from Demerara, and the tariff of 
" duties on imports is generally moderate, the amount of duties 
" collected being about 14 per cent, on the value of goods imported. 
" When the revenue of the country will permit its tariff may be 
" susceptible of some modification in the articles of fish and lum- 
" ber." I find nothing in the report of the complaints made by the 
planters in British Guiana of the Canadian tariff. It cannot be 
denied that they were well-founded. They complained bit- 
terly of the discriminating sugar tariff of Canada, under which 
their sugars, which are of a superior quality, were charged higher 
duties than the inferior sugars of Brazil, and of some of the British 
Colonies. I have been so often misunderstood on this question that 
I must explain that I am not offering my personal opinions. Canada 
has adopted a protective policy, with the concurrence of the people, 
as expressed by their representatives in Parliament. In order to 
encourage sugar refining, the duties are levied according to colour, 
and the British Guiana crystallized centrifugal is practically excluded 
from the Canadian market. No such complaint can be made of 
any West Indian tariff. The Commissioners, several of whom were 
experienced commercial men, could never have imagined that the 
duties on fish and lumber were not paid by the consumers of those 
articles, or that their importation was checked by the tariff. Of 
course if the British Colonies had charged an extra dollar a barrel on 
flour from the United States the effect would probably have been 
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to divert the trade in that article to Canada, but Canadian advocates 
of reciprocity have always shut their eyes to the obvious difficulties 
in their way : ist. The tropical countries, foreign as well as British, 
would never be insane enough to discriminate against the United 
States, a country with twelve times the population of British America, 
and, moreover, a country that would promptly retaUate were an 
aggressive policy adopted towards it. 2nd. The Imperial Govern- 
ment would never permit the West Indian Colonies, for whose fiscal 
policy it is responsible, to impose discriminatin<? duties. It is rather 
extraordinary that the idea of extending trade with the West Indies 
at the time of the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 seems 
to have been founded on misconception. The Commissioners in 
their concluding remarks undertake to discuss the question : " Can 
" British America compete successfully with the United States for 
" the trade of the West Indies ? " In doing so they remark : " The 
" abrogation of a treaty, under which they imported free of duty most 
" of the staples which enabled them to supply the requirements of the 
" West Indies, has added to the difficulties under which that trade 
" must now be carried on." No other meaning can be assigned to 
the foregoing remark than that, prior to the abrogation of the treaty, 
the United States were importing from Canada flour and other staples 
duty free, and shipping them to the West Indies. The Commis- 
sioners obviously forgot that all such articles could be exported in 
bond after the abrogation of the treaty. The United States ports are 
much nearer to the British West Indies than the Canadian ones, and, 
being open throughout the year, enable persons engaged in commerce 
to establish regular lines of trading vessels between the West Indian 
Colonies and New York and Baltimore. Even for passenger traffic, 
the favourite route to America from Demerara was by the regular 
traders to Baltimore. Passing over the 5th suggestion of the Com- 
missioners, which has no application to the British Colonies, I pro- 
ceed to notice the 6th, which advocates an assimilation of the tariffs 
of the British West India Colonies, and, moreover, claims that " this 
" may well be urged in view of the assimilation about to be made in 
" the tariffs of Canada and the Maritime Provinces." As to the last 
reason, it would be difficult to characterize it without giving offence. 
The assimilation in Canada was to be the result of the Confederation. 
Newfoundland has not, and Prince Edward Island had not for some 
years after the report, the same tariff. The West India Colonies have 
each their own fiscal policy, and regulate their tariffs according to 
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their own necessities. It has been a favourite complaint in Canada, 
but I never could imagine on what ground. To a Canadian exporter, 
as long as the tariff is imposed for revenue alone, it can make no 
difference whatever whether the duty on flour is soc, $i.oo, or $1.50 > 
it must fall on the consumer, and not on the shipper. But if people 
are anxious to know the rates of duty, nothing would be easier than 
to have them sent periodically to the Government of the Dominion. 
The report of the Commissioners contains them all, and yet I doubt 
whether any exporter has ever taken the trouble to ascertain the 
rates of duty. The 7th suggestion is merely advice to the Canadian 
people to preserve the advantage they now possess of being able " to 
produce at a cheaper cost than any other country " most of the 
great staples which the inhabitants of the Tropics must procure 
from Northern ports. I shall not discuss how far recent legis- 
lation has tended to enable our producers to supply the markets 
at a cheaper cost, but I may notice again the great advantage 
which the United States possess by their proximity to the 
West India Colonies. Let it be imagined that a miller in the 
Western peninsula of Ontario desires to send a consignment of flour 
to Jamaica, Barbadoes, or British Guiana, and let me ask any intelli- 
gent man whether he would send it via Montreal and the St. Lawrence 
or via New York. Canada will continue to enjoy the principal trade 
in fish and lumber to all tropical countries, foreign as well as British, 
but I have never been able to satisfy myself that there is any ground 
for anticipating that extended commerce that it was the object of 
the Commissioners of 1866 to secure. Entertaining the views which 
I have expressed above, I was not surprised at the complete failure 
of the West India Commission of 1866, but I confess that I was 
amazed at a revival of the project some ten years later, in 1876-7. At 
the meeting of the Dominion Board of Trade, in 1877, attention was 
called by the chairman to letters on the West India Trade, written by 
Mr. W. J. Patterson, the Secretary of the Board. Mr. Patterson took 
precisely the view which Sir Alexander Gait had done in 1865, and 
which has been already quoted, that it would be expedient to abolish 
customs duties levied on the products of the West Indies, if corres- 
ponding favour were shown to the staples of British North America 
in the tropical markets. The Imperial Government clearly intimated 
that difficulties might arise " if any Colony or Colonies should make 
" arrangements for giving to one foreign country advantages which 
" are not given to others." My own opinion is that there is no coun- 
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try of which I have any knowledge, more interested than Canada in 
adhering strictly to the provision generally adopted in all modern 
commercial treaties, and known as " the most favoured nation clause." 
Canada, which has suffered very much from the non-recognition of 
this principle by France, has nevertheless deliberately refused to be 
included in the commercial treaties negotiated by the Imperial 
Government with Germany and Belgium. I am unaware that any 
reason has been given for this refusal, but the only inference that I 
can draw is that the Government of Canada desires to be free to 
make bargains with foreign countries, for reducing or abolishing 
duties, provided corresponding favour should be shown to Canada. It 
is, however, clear that, so long as the subsisting connection between 
Canada and the Empire is maintained, the former will not be per- 
mitted to discriminate against foreign countries, which have treaty 
engagements with the latter. In the year 1882 an interesting 
correspondence took place between the Imperial and Canadian 
Governments with reference to trade regulations withjamaica. The 
Governor of Jamaica, Sir A. Musgrave, had reported that he had 
learned " from unofficial but trustworthy sources that the Govern- 
" ment of Canada desires to enter into special commercial arrange- 
" ments with that Colony and the British West Indies generally in 
" the direction of reciprocal concessions in reduction of import 
" duties," and that he had refused to entertain the subject. The 
Secretary of State added : " I need scarcely say that Sir A. Mus- 
" grave is entirely right in his assumption that Her Majesty's Gov- 
" ernment could not sanction any arrangements which would involve 
" the creation of differential duties in favour of Canada." This, was 
a clear and distinct repudiation of the principle advocated by Sir 
Alexander Gait in 1865 and by Mr. Patterson, and several members 
of the Dominion Board of Trade in 1877. It is interesting to learn 
from the Order-in-Council that the Dominion Government rather 
abated their pretensions. Abandoning altogether the claim to dis- 
criminate in favour of one foreign Government against another the 
Council records its dissent from the principle laid down by the 
Secretary of State " that as between portions of the said Empire no 
" duties discriminating in favour of British as against foreign indus- 
" try can be sanctioned by Her Majesty's Government," and in sup- 
port of its pretension, reference was made to the reciprocal free 
interchange of products between Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick prior to confederation. The case cited was not a strong 
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one, as the interchange was of natural products of adjoining provinces. 
However the Order proceeded to maintain that " it is competent for 
" any of the Colonies possessing representative and responsible Gov- 
"ernments to enter into mutual agreements for either partial or 
" absolute free trade with the Mother Country or with each other, or 
" with both, discriminating against other countries.'' The other 
Colonies possessing representative and responsible Governments are 
tne Australian and South African dependencies and the Island of New- 
foundland. It is true that the Order-in-Council maintains that " the 
" same principle should also apply in the Crown Colonies, but as 
" their action must be through Her Majesty's Government, it is evid- 
" ent that their wishes cannot be carried into effect without the 
" sanction of the Imperial Executive." It is clear from a perusal of 
their own Minute that the Dominion Government has completely 
abandoned the pretension to establish reciprocal trade with the West 
Indies, the only British Colonies with which it was sought, and there 
was no pretension in the Minute that it was competent to negotiate 
treaties of reciprocity with foreign Governments. The Secretary 
of State contented himself with acknowledging the receipt of the 
report of the Committee of Council, without expressing any further 
opinion on the matter. When the subject was again brought for- 
ward in the Dominion Board of Trade and in the letters of its Secre- 
tary, I contributed several articles on the subject to the Montreal 
Journal of Commerce, which were criticized at some length by Mr. 
George Gordon Dustan of Hahfax and by Mr. Patterson. I found 
it impossible to make either gentleman comprehend my position on 
the question, which was simply to explain the utter impossibility of 
obtaining the consent of the principal West India Colonies to any 
reciprocal trade measure so long as the Canadian tariff discriminated 
against the sugars which the most influential West Indian planters 
were interested in exporting. It was held by my opponents that I 
was personally favourable to an alteration of the tariff, whereas I 
repeatedly explained that I merely wished to convey the opinions of 
the West India planters on the subject. I was told that I was endeav- 
ouring " to forward the personal interest of a small number of per- 
" sons in one or two West India Colonies," the fact being that in the 
sugar refiners' report cited by Mr. Dustan it was stated that " the 
" bulk of the British Guiana crop now comes in the form of crystal- 
" lized centrifugal sugar and goes to the consumer." British Guiana 
exports 50 per cent, more sugar than any other British Colony in the 
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West Indies, Trinidad coming next, which is annually increasing its 
exports of the higher grades, while Barbadoes, which comes next, 
produces grocery muscovados fit for the consumer. The producers of 
these superior sugars are the influential classes in the respective 
Colonies, and, however it may suit Canada to encourage sugar refin- 
ing, it cannot be expected that those whose interests are damaged 
by such a policy, will be inclined to grant special favours to those 
who maintain it. I was unable to convince those who advocated a 
uniform tariff in all the British Colonies that such a policy was 
simply impracticable. There are some fifteen Colonies in the West 
Indies, each having its own Legislature and its own system of finance. 
To expect these Colonies to enter into an agreement, to have one 
common tariff without reference to their own special wants, and this 
merely to satisfy the caprice of the Dominion Board of Trade, is one 
of the most unreasonable propositions that I ever heard of. The 
duties, as I have pointed out, are imposed strictly for revenue in all 
the Colonies, and the bulk of the trade is carried on with the United 
Kingdom and the United States, neither of which countries has ever 
made such a demand as that of Canada for a uniform tariff. I have 
possibly devoted too much space to the West India trade question, 
but I have naturally felt considerable interest in it from the fact that 
in 1854, on Mr. Merritt's committee, in 1866, when Governor of 
British Guiana, and again in 1877, I took an active part in maintain- 
ing the views which I have expressed in the foregoing pages. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Soon after my return to England, in 1869, I was led to take an 
interest in what was generally known as the Alabama Question. Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, the Minister from the United States had succeeded, 
after protracted negotiations, first with Lord Stanley, and, after the 
change of Ministry, with Lord Clarendon, in agreeing to a convention 
with the Government of Her Majesty, which required the ratification 
of the Senate of the United States. To the surprise, and I may add 
the indignation, of the people of England, the treaty was rejected, 
mainly by the influence of Mr. Charles Sumner, one of the Senators 
from Massachusetts. Having taken an interest in previous negotia- 
tions between the two Governments, I was led to examine the ques- 
tion very carefully, and, having arrived at the conclusion that the 
rejection of the treaty was most fortunate, in regard to the interests 
of Great Britain, I pubHshed the following letter in the London 
Daily News of ist June, 1869, over my signature, giving my reasons 
for beUeving that the rejection of the treaty was rather a matter for 
congratulation than regret : 



OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

To THB Editor of the Daily News. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding all that has been said and written, both in England and 
the United States, on the questions in dispute between the respective Governments, 
I venture to think that it may be in my power to present some points in a new 
light. The subject is one, in which, from my long connection with Canada, and 
from the ties which bind me to the Dominion, I take a deep interest. I do not 
propose either to discuss the merits of the Queen's proclamation, recognizing the 
fact of belligerency, or to add one word to what has been written on the so-called 
" Alabama claims." The wisest course for British subjects to take under existing 
circumstances is to give a cordial and united support to her Majesty's Government, 
and to make no further admissions, such as those of which Mr. Sumner has made 
so much use in his late speech. It is satisfactory to find that the result of that 
speech has been to produce the same unanimity of opinion in this country on the 
questions at issue that has long prevailed in the United States, and on which the 
Government of that country can always rely, when engaged in negotiations with 
foreign Powers. Mr. Sumner's speech has been most vehemently denounced in 
England, but I venture to think that by exerting his influence as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for procuring the rejection of the late treaty, 
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and by his candid exposition of the views of his countrymen on the subject of 
their claims, he has rendered an essential service to this country. There can no 
longer be any doubt that the rejected treaty is susceptible of two constructions. 
It was the intention, at least I assume that it was, of Lords Stanley and Claren- 
don to leave to arbitration all bond fide claims for losses caused by the destruction 
of property by the Alabama and other Confederate vessels. It was not their 
intention, at least I cannot believe that it was, to submit to arbitration claims for 
losses caused by the Queen's proclamation of belligerency. To this day the news- 
papers of the United States, and the American correspondents of English news- 
papers write of the ' ' Alabama claims,' ' comprehending under that term any 
claims of a similar character that may have been preferred. Mr. Sumner has 
startled us by his claim for hundreds of millions of losses alleged to have been 
caused by the Queen's proclamation, and we have visited on his head all the just 
indignation that we feel at such demands. But the really serious aspect of the 
question is that Mr. Seward and Mr. Reverdy Johnson believed that under the 
treaty, the text of which, it may be hoped, they interpreted very differently from 
the English Plenipotentiaries, all these claims would be admitted. It strikes me 
that sufficient attention has not been paid in this country to the remarkable article 
in the April number of the North American Review, signed "Henry Brooks 
Adams," from which I have made the following extracts: 

" The second effort, therefore, resulted in moving the British Government so far 
as to concede the general principle that the claims were a proper subject for nego- 
tiation, and to offer of its own accord a reference to arbitration, if the question as 
to the declaration of belligerency were omitted. The United States accepted the 
principle of arbitration, but refused to omit any part of the argument. Mr. 
Seward now subsided again into silence, and left the British Government to reflect 
upon the situation. Sir Frederick Bruce died. Mr. Adams retired. Mr. Seward's 
own retirement was near at hand, and Lord Stanley had but a slender hold on his 
post. One more effort was felt to be necessary, in view of the hazards involved 
in leaving the question open. A new expedient now occurred to our Government. 
On examination of the Claims Convention of 1853 it was found to contain the 
following general expression in regard to evidence offered to the Commission : 

" The Commissioners . . . shall be bound to receive and peruse all written 
documents or statements which may be presented to them by or on behalf of their 
respective Governments in support of or in answer to any claim." The arbitrator 
was under the same obligation. 

" This form of convention, if adopted without any change, would satisfy all the 
requirements of the situation. The argument as to premature recognition would 
be admitted, and the British Government was at liberty to excuse its concession, 
on the ground that it was merely re-adopting the Convention of 1853, which had 
proved so successful. Mr. Reverdy Johnson was accordingly despatched with the 
Convention of 1853 in his hand. He found Lord Stanley anxious to effect a settle- 
ment, and he negotiated a convention which was, as he supposed, conformable to 
his instructions. Lord Stanley abandoned his own ground as completely as he 
had abandoned the ground taken by his predecessors. But this was not enough. 
When the treaty arrived in Washington, in November last, it was found that Mr. 
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Johnson had departed more widely than was approved from the text of 1853. Mr. 
Seward sent word that more concessions were required. Our Government actually 
dictated the treaty in its own words ; and, as though to complete the revenge, 
Lord Stanley, the signer of the November treaty, represented the Conservative 
party, and Lord Clarendon, representing Earl Russell and the memory of Lord 
Palmerston, put his name to the final treaty of December. Our national history 
furnishes no other example of such diplomatic triumph. Within three years Eng- 
land yielded in rapid succession every point we had ever claimed. "Well may the 
Times say that she had gone to the verge of humiliation ! Had she in 1862 fore- 
seen any such result, she would have followed the suggestion of France, and there 
would have been combined interference of the Great Powers in our affairs. This 
end was what Lord Palmerston feared when he hesitated so long as to the policy 
to be pursued, and was outvoted, it is said, in the Cabinet." 

Mr. Sumner, it must be borne in mind, has not alleged on the part of the 
United States any new grievance. It would be tedious to cite extracts from his 
speech to prove my assertion that his objection to the treaty is that it did not pro- 
vide for the reference to arbitration of claims founded on the proclamation 
recognising belligerency. Mr. Sumner draws a distinction between national and 
individual claims, but under the former head he classes vast claims, a portion of 
which he estimated at 1 10,000,000 dollars, which, however, fell upon individuals, 
and which, according to Mr. Seward's construction of the treaty, would most 
assuredly have been presented to the arbitrators. Let us contrast Mr. Sumner's 
speech with Mr. Henry Adams' article in the North American, and then 
refer to the text of the treaty. Mr. Adams contends in support of the treaty 
that it was " dictated " by his Government, which had never before obtained 
such a "diplomatic triumph;'' that England had been brought to the 
"verge of humiliation ; " that the "revenge" was completed ; that "England 
yielded in rapid succession every point we had ever claimed." That is the 
construction of the treaty, according to Mr. Seward and Mr. Reverdy Johnson. 
Mr. Sumner, on the other hand, placing on the treaty a candid construction, 
and knowing well that it was not intended to cover claims founded on the 
proclamation, declares that "the massive grievance is left untouched ; " that " it 
conceals the main cause of offence ; " that it is " a snare " and " a capitulation." 
No man of common-sense can doubt either that Mr. Seward and Mr. Sumner, 
who concur in resenting the proclamation of neutrality, place a different construc- 
tion on the tieaty, or that Mr. Sumner's construction of it is that favourable to 
England. But let us examine the treaty for ourselves. The most startling fact 
connected with it is the important discrepancy between the preamble and the 
articles, and this I have not seen noticed in the course of the discussion which has 
taken place in England and the United States. Mr. Sumner, in his speech, 
says ! — " I quote the preamble, as it is the key-note to the treaty." What, then, 
is the preamble ? I need not quote it at length, but shall merely point out that 
it refers to claims of citizens of the United States, and of subjects of her Majesty 
which "have been made," and proceeds to recite that '• some of such claims are 
still pending, and remain unsettled," and that her Majesty the Queen and the 
President of the United States, being of opinion that " a speedy and equitable 
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settlement of all such claims," will contribute, etc., have resolved, etc. Novir let 
us refer to the first and third articles. Article I provides for the reference of all 
claims, " including the so-called Alabama claims," which have been presented 
and which remain unsettled. This is in strict accordance with the preamble ; but 
it proceeds — "as well as any other such claims which maybe presented within 
the time specified in Article 3 ; " that is, within six months from the day of the 
the first meeting of the Commissioners, who may extend the time still further. If 
the ti-eaty had been ratified, every merchant or ship-owner in the United States 
might have presented claims for losses consequent on the proclamation of belliger- 
gency, and there can be little doubt that such claims would have been recognized 
by the United States, and repudiated by the British Commissioners. It would 
then have been necessary to resort to an umpire, to decide as to the construction 
of the treaty. And here it may be well to consider the provision made by the treaty 
for umpirage. The Commissioners on either side might require that any claim 
should be submitted to the umpirage of " a sovereign, or head of a friendly State ; " 
and in that case the two Governments were to select such an umpire, but no provi- 
sion was made for the highly probable contingency of disagreement between them on 
this most important point. It seems, therefore, probable that the only escape from a 
dead lock would have been by resorting to the expedient jirovided for the Com - 
missioners, who, in the event of their not concurring in the chuice of an umpire, were 
each to select one, and then to cast lots as to which of the two should act in each 
case. Mr. Sumner objects to this expedient, saying, "The moral sense is dis- 
turbed by such a process at any stage of the trial." If the claims were of compar- 
ative insignificance in amount, as they were supposed to be, no great objection 
could be made to the plan agreed on ; but it would be a fatal error to leave claims 
amounting to hundreds of millions to be decided by an umpire chosen by lot. It 
seems most desirable, before agreeing to any arbitration on the subject, that the 
amounts and grounds of the claims on both sides should be in possession of the 
respective Governments. I own that I am unable to conceive how any English- 
man who carefully studies Mr. Henry Adams' article in the North American, to- 
gether with Mr. Sumner's candid declaration of the nature and extent of the claims 
which would have been preferred under the treaty, can do otherwise than rejoice 
at its rejection by the Senate of the United States. I shall not add a word as to 
what ought to be done under the circumstances, believing that. public discussion is 
calculated to do more harm than good. I may, however, observe that I have as 
much confidence in the sincerity and straightforwardness, and, strange as it may 
seem, in the friendship for England and desire for peace of Mr. Sumner, as of any 
influential statesman in the United States. I do not believe that he would be a 
party to a treaty the construction of which was open to doubt. I admit that it is 
possible, though it seems highly improbable, that the British Plenipotentiaries 
were made aware that Mr. Seward intended to make the propriety of the Queen's 
proclamation of neutrality a subject for arbitration, under the cover of claims 
founded on losses sustained in consequence thereof. I am not aware that any 
declaration has yet been made by Her Majesty's Government as to their construc- 
tion of the treaty, but most assuredly there is a wide difference of opinion on the 
subject between Mr. Sumner and Mr. Henry Brooks Adams, who defends the 
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treaty, and professes to explain Mr. Seward's intentions. It is worthy of notice 
that Mr. George Tichnor Curtis, a well-lcnown writer for the periodical press in 
the United States, gave his opinion of the treaty in a letter to the New York l^orld 
some months ago. He adopted the same construction of the text as Mr. Sumner, 
but he approved of the treaty, on the expressground that " the right of any nation 
to declare itself neutral in a contest which has sprung up between rebels control- 
ling a great extent of country and their lawful government, is a right which can- 
not be questioned, least of all can it be questioned by us." It is rather singular 
that neither Mr. Sumner nor Mr. Curtis should have noticed the discrepancy be- 
tween the preamble of the treaty and the articles, though Mr. Sumner calls the 
former " the key-note." 

FRANCIS HINCKS. 
Reform Club, May 31, 1869. 



I had the satisfaction of finding that my views met the approba- 
tion of many, and I retained in my possession a copy of a Liver- 
pool paper, \kit Financial Reformer, which contained an able article 
which I think worth preserving, and which I shall here insert : 

REJECTION OF THE ALABAMA TREATY A HAPPY RIDDANCE. 

In a letter published in the Daily News Sir F. Hincks, late Governor of 
Barbadoes, then of Demerara, and formerly Prime Minister of Canada, gives 
cogent reasons for believing that the rejection of the Treaty which, according to 
the American negotiator, was to settle all disputes, and place Great Britain and 
the United States in everlasting harmony with each other, is a matter for congra- 
tulation rather than regret ; and that if that Treaty had been ratified by the 
American Senate its inevitable results would have been complications more com- 
plicated and difficulties more difficult to be overcome than any which exist at 
present ; — in short, that, notwithstanding the preposterous claims advanced by 
Mr. Senator Sumner, we ought to be very much obliged to him for preventing its 
ratification. Why it should have been rejected when it conceded all that 
America had ever openly demanded, and, thanks to the astuteness of Mr. Seward 
and the Honourable Reverdy Johnson, much more than Lord Stanley and Clarendon 
dreamt of, is a mystery beyond our comprehension. 

We " give you all," we "can no more,'' their Lordships might have said, or 
sung, with the love-lorn poet ; but they were by no means in a position to add 
" though poor the offering be," albeit, Mr. Senator Sumner thinks the " all " so 
awfully short of what ought to be given. 

Sir Francis Hincks seems to be of opinion that though the Treaty, negotiated i 
by Lord Stanley, who was anxious to secure for his Government the credit of 
settling this long-standing dispute, was bad, and the Treaty as extended by Lord 
Clarendon, who, as naturally, desired to save his Government from the reproach 
of preventing the settlement of a quarrel so nearly arranged by their predecessors, 
— worse, — the intention of both their Lordships was to refer to arbitration only 
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bond-fide claims for losses inflicted by the Alabama and other confederate vessels 
sailing from British ports, — ^but, by no means those attributed to the issue of the 
Queen's proclamation of neutrality, and consequent recognition of belligerent 
rights on the part of the Confederate States. Mr. Sumner's speech was based on 
the assumption that the exclusion of such extra claims was both the intention of 
their Lordships and the effect of the Treaty, but how mistaken he was in that 
assumption Sir Francis shows by extracts from Jan article in the April 
number of the North American Review, signed by " Henry Brooks Adams,'' the 
purport of which is a laudation of the American negotiators as having achieved a 
complete triumph over their Lordships. 

"Our Government," says Mr. Henry Brooks Adams, " actually dictated the 
treaty in its own words ; and, as though to complete the revenge, Lord Stanley, 
the signer of the November treaty, represented the Conservative party, and Lord 
Clarendon, representing Earl Russell and the memory of Lord Palmerston, put 
his name to the final treaty of December. Our national history furnishes no other 
example of such a diplomatic triumph. Within three years England yielded in 
rapid succession every point we had ever claimed. Well may the Times say that 
she had gone to the verge of humiliation ! Had she in 1862 foreseen any such 
result, she would have followed the suggestion of France, and there would have 
been combined interference of the Great Powers in our affairs.'' 

We venture to submit for the consideration of Mr. Adams that the " national 
history" referred to records another "diplomatic triumph," viz., that on the 
Maine Boundary question, achieved by concealment of a map on which the natural 
and obvious line claimed on behalf of Great Britain was traced by the hand of 
Benjamin Franklin himself. That ingenious suppression of evidence was success- 
fiil ; but the chicanery of Messrs. Seward and Johnson's, unexampled "diplomatic 
triumph,'' notwithstanding, has, very fortunately for us, been frustrated, and that 
by action of the American Senate. 

Messrs. Seward and Johnson, no doubt, did put the same interpretation on their 
handiwork as the writer in the North American Review ; but Sir F. Hincks argues 
that Mr. Sumner must have construed the Treaty according to the meaning and 
intent of the British negotiators, i.e., as not including those extra claims, which he 
modestly estimated as amounting to some ^^400,000,000 sterling. Sir Francis 
points out a startling discrepancy between the preamble of the Treaty, which Mr. 
Sumner called its " key-note," and the 1st and 3rd articles thereof. The former 
refers to claims of citizens of the United States, and of subjects of Her Majesty 
which " HAVE been made'' and it recites that " some of such claims are still 
pending and remain unsettled ; " but, though article ist mentions first as matters 
for reference all c\BXras presented and remaining unsettled, " including the so-called 
Alabama claims," it proceeds to say "as well as any other such claims which 
may be presented within the time specified in article 3rd,"— «. e., within six months 
from the day of the first meeting of the Commissioners, who were to have a 
discretionary power of extending the time of presentation. Had this treaty been 
ratified, then, as Sir Francis observes, every merchant and shipowner in the 
United States might have preferred claims for losses alleged to be consequent on 
the proclamation of belligerency, which claims would have been sure to be 
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recognized by the American and as surely repudiated by the British Commissioners. 
Tlien would have arisen the necessity for an Umpire to decide the real intent and 
meaning of the Treaty ; the Umpire was to be the Sovereign or Head of some 
friendly State, chosen by the two Governments ; in the event of their not being 
able to agree each was to name one, and the appointment was to be determined 
by lot, — a mode of solving knotty questions which has, indeed, scriptural warrant, 
when, under Divine guidance, but which, on such a question as this, and between 
two great nations, is about as rational and becoming as that for settling pot-house 
differences — a " toss-up, the best of three "—would be. 

Sir F. Hincks contends, and justly, that before any further agreement for 
arbitration is come to the amounts and grounds of claims on both sides should be 
in possession of the respective Governments ; and he is at a loss to imagine how 
any Englishman, carefully studying the article in the North American Review and 
contrastmg it with Mr. Sumner's candid statement of the nature and amount of 
the claims which, in his opinion, ought to have been included in the Treaty, and 
which would have been so included, according to the meaning of the American 
negotiators and the interpretation of the American Commissioners, can do other- 
wise than rejoice at its rejection. 

In this view of the matter, which is confirmed by the ' ' correspondence respect- 
ing the negotiations with the United States Government " laid before Parliament, 
we quite concur ; and we are glad to see symptoms that the outrageous pretensions 
of Mr. Senator Sumner are by no means generally endorsed in the United States. 
Amongst the most encouraging of these is the fact that the Rev. Dr. Woolsey, a 
man of high character and social position, and president of Yale College, recently 
delivered two lectures at that institution on the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, in which he controverted almost every position taken by Mr. 
Sumner, whom he described as a very excellent, well-meaning, peace-loving man, 
but not a wise one. 

Mr. Sumner connected the Queen's proclamation of neutrality and the going 
forth of the Alabama as cause and consequence, and argued as if, but for the 
proclamation, there would have been no such career of depredation for her or her 
consorts ; but Dr. Woolsey reminded his hearers that the proclamation was issued 
on the 13th of May, 1861, whereas it was not until July 28, 1862, rather more 
than fourteen months afterwards, that the Alabama sneaked out of the Mersey 
under a false name and with a false pretence. He denied that the recognition of 
belligerency by England and France indicated an unfriendly feeling to the United 
States on the part of either country ; and he contended that such recognition was 
rendered necessary by the facts of the case. In April, 1 861, seven States had 
seceded; nearly all the forts in the South had been seized by the Confederates ; 
Fort Sumner was bombarded ; Jefferson Davis had proclaimed his intention to 
issue letters of marque ; and this was followed by a proclamation from President 
Lincoln declaring the Southern States in a state of blockade, and that vessels 
sailing under such letters of marque would be treated as pirates. 

Mr. Sumner, in his famous oration, said that Mr. Lincoln had made a mistake 
in using the word "blockade" instead of "closing" of the ports; but Dr. 
Woolsey disposed very conclusively of this quibble by showing that there was no 
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pretence for calling it a " Pacific blockade ," even if such a thing were recognized 
in international law; that, whatever Mr. Lincoln might choose to call "war," 
neutral nations had a right to form their own judgment as to existing facts ; that a 
few months afterwards the Federal Government itself found it necessary to 
acknowledge that there was war and to concede belligerent rights ; that whether 
the proclamation of a blockade involved admission of ocean belligerency or not, 
— the steamers Sumter, Nashville and Merrimac committed acts of war on the 
ocean twelve months before the Alabama was heard of; and the Tropic Wind, 
captured by a Federal cruiser, was condemned by an American Judge, in a United 
States court, on the express ground that a state of war existed. 

Mr. Sumner was greatly astonished nnd dreadfully grieved at the thought that 
anti-slavery England should have placed rebels attempting to found a slave empire 
on an equality with the United States as to belligerent rights, — forgetting that it 
was anti-slavery England that refused to join France in recognizing the projected 
slave empire as an accomplished fact, — that amongst English-sympathizers 
generally there was a belief that the North was no more opposed to slavery than 
the South, — that President Lincoln had declared that the sole object of the war 
was the preservation of the Union, — that whatever might be the feelings of our 
aristocracy generally, or of merchants trading with the South, of ship-builders 
and blockade runners, the people of this country were sound at heart, and, even 
in the manufacturing districts, and in the midst of the sore privations occasioned 
by the cotton famine, refused to join in the aristocratic and trading clamour for 
breaking of the blockade, and recognition of the South. 

Whatever sympathy for the slave-holding confederates there might be in this 
country, it was greatly exceeded, both in extent and bitterness, in the Northern 
States themselves. Dr. Woolsey observed that, from the first, the British Govern- 
ment had been beset by persons representing that the Union could never be 
restored ; but he reminded his hearers that the same impression had prevailed very 
generally in the Northern States, and that the New York Tribune had advocated 
a peaceable separation of North and South. Tracing the history of the building 
and departure of the Alabama, and censuring Earl Russell for at least inertness 
and procrastination, he said there could be no doubt that the Alabama left 
Liverpool in an illegal way ; and, whilst admitting that the American Courts had 
frequently decided that vessels prepared for war, but without arms or crews, 
might be sold by neutrals to a belligerent, as a commercial venture, he contended 
that if English officials, high or low, were culpable in any way, no matter whether 
by neglect, or through treachery on the part of subordinates, there was a claim for 
all damages done by the Alabama, to be pursued by peaceful means alone, until the 
British Government refused to refer the question to a proper tribunal satisfactory to 
the United States. Until such reference was refused he could not imagine the 
possibility that the American people would dream of spending 300 miUions of 
dollars in warfare to recover 15 millions in the shape of compensation for damages 
done by the Alabama. 

And we can neither imagine the possibility of such folly on the part of the Ameri- 
cans,— nor that the British people and their Government would refuse any fair and 
honourable mode of determining what is really due on account of Idches on either 
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side, or decline to pay the balance when so determined. We are happily rid of a 
Treaty negotiated on our side with more references to party exigencies than the 
justice of the case, both by Lord Stanley and Lord Clarendon, — which might 
either have magnified the American demands, even to the extent imagined by Mr- 
Sumner, or landed us in disputes incapable of amicable settlement. Twofold 
" pity 'tis " that the Messrs. Laird are not as rich as the late Baron Rothschild is 
said to have been, and that, if they were, we could not make them pay every 
penny they were worth in settlement of these same claims. The fingering of 
;if4o, 000,000, though only a tithe of his modest estimation of the compensation 
due for wrongs inflicted and feelings hurt, would perhaps satisfy Mr. Sumner, 
even without that humble apology for all his alleged misdoings which he expects 
John Bull to make, on bended knee, to Brother Jonathan. 

A fev^ years later, when it became the duty of the Counsel for the 
United States to present their case to the Arbitrators on the Ala- 
bama claims at Geneva, the indirect claims, based on the Queen's 
proclamation of belligerency, were again presented, and naturally 
caused great indignation in Great Britain. The British members of 
the Joint High Commission had been under the impression that 
no further misunderstanding could arise as to the class of claims 
which were to be adjudicated on by the Arbitrators at Geneva. When 
the Joint High Commissioners proceeded to business, after a full 
examination of their respective powers, on the 8th March, 1871, it 
appears from the protocol of that date that, after stating the losses 
sustained by the Alabama, and other vessels of a similar character, 
and showing, according to their view, that Great Britain by reason of 
her failure in the observance of her duties as a neutral, had become 
liable for the acts of those vessels, and their tenders, it placed the 
claims for loss and destruction of private property at fourteen million 
of dollars. It further stated that this amount was liable to be increas- 
ed by claims not yet presented. It closed with the following passage : 
" That in the hope of an amicable settlement no estimate was made 
" of the indirect losses, without prejudice, however, to the right to 
" indemnification on their account in the event of no such settlement 
" being made." The American Commissioners, moreover, expressed 
a hope that the British Commissioners would be able to place on 
record an expression of regret, by Her Majesty's Government, for 
the depredations committed by the vessels whose acts were now 
under discussion. This expression was duly made to the satisfaction 
of the United States. Again it was proposed that certain new rules 
should be adopted, which were to be a statement of principles of inter- 
national law, and even to this demand the British Commissioners 
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were authorised to consent, although they expressly declared that 
they could not assent to such rules as a statement of the principles 
of international law which were in force at the time when the Ala- 
bama claims arose. They gave their consent avowedly in order to 
evince the desire of the British Government, to strengthen the friend- 
ly relations between the two countries, and to make satisfactory pro- 
vision for the future. It is certainly not surprising that, after yield- 
ing to all the demands of the United States, A'ith the view of obtaining 
an amicable settlement of the Alabama and other similar claims, and, 
moreover, after the refusal of the United States to submit to the 
Arbitrators the claims for losses sustained by Canada from the 
Fenian invasions of British Territory, which were organized, without 
the pretence of concealment, by citizens of the United States, there 
should have been general indignation when the indirect claims were 
presented to the Arbitrators at Geneva. In his account of the Treaty 
of Washington, Mr. Caleb Gushing, one of the Counsel for the United 
States, has commented with great severity on the action of Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, the Arbitrator on the part of Great Britain, who 
indignantly refused to consent to the indirect claims being referred to 
the Arbitrators. There was for some time great danger that the pro- 
ceedings before the Arbitrators would have been interrupted. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn proposed that the arbitration should be ad- 
journed for eight months, to afford time for further negotiations, and 
Great Britain would have been satisfied with nothing less ; while Mr. 
Gushing states in his book that " the President of the United States 
"was immovably fixed in the purpose not to withdraw the contro- 
" verted claims." There was, in point of fact, serious danger of a 
dead-lock, when the Arbitrators suddenly put an end to the difficulty 
by the following declaration : " The Arbitrators think it right to state 
" that, after the most careful perusal of all that has been urged on 
" the part of the Government of the United States, in respect of these 
" claims, they have arrived individually and collectively at the con- 
" elusion that these claims do not constitute, upon the principles of 
" international law applicable to such cases, good foundation for an 
" award of compensation or computation of damages between nations, 
" and should, upon such principles, be wholly excluded from the 
"consideration of the tribunal in making its award, even if there were 
" no disagreement between the two Governments as to the competency 
" of the tribunal to decide them." This announcement of the opinion 
of the Arbitrators, put an end to the controversy on the indirect claims, 
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which had been the cause of the rejection of the old treaty by the 
United States, and which had led to the international hostility which 
had lasted during many years. 

With regard to the Alabama and other vessels, separate decisions 
were given on each case. The United States claimed damages for 
losses sustained by the Alabama, Florida, Shenandoah, Retribution, 
Georgia, Sumter, Nashville, Tallahasse, and Chickamagua, and 
obtained them in the case of the Alabama and Florida, and parti- 
ally in the case of the Shenandoah. In the other cases there was 
an unanimous opinion that Great Britain had not failed to fulfil the 
duties imposed by the new rules, by which, with unexampled liber- 
ality, she has consented to be bound. In five other cases presented 
by the United States the tribunal was unanimously of opinion that 
they should be excluded from consideration for want of evidence. 
When the nature and extent of the indirect claims are considered, 
and the persistent efforts of the United States to extort enormous 
damages for them, it must be admitted that Mr. Gushing was scarce- 
ly warranted in his assertion that the United States had gained " the 
" enforcement of their rights against the most powerful state of 
" Christendom." 

It is much to be regretted that the Treaty of Washington, which 
effected a settlement of so many questions which had been in con- 
troversy between Great Britain and the United States, in some of 
which Canada was deeply interested, should not have made a final 
adjustment of the fishery question, which has now been a subject of 
controversy between the two nations for a period of about sixty-six 
years, or since the Treaty of Ghent in 1818. A brief extract from 
that treaty will present the case in dispute as fully as can be 
desired : — • 

" And the United States hereby renounce forever any liberty heretofore enjoyed, 
" or claimed, by the inhabitants thereof, to take dry or cure fish on or within 
"three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of His Bri- 
" tannic Majesty's dominions in America, not included within the above-mentioned 
" limits ; provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be permitted to 
" enter such bays or harbours for the purpose of shelter, and of repairing damages 
"therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining water, and for no other purpose 
"whatever." 

The treaty containing the foregoing agreement has never been 
abrogated, and Canada has always claimed its enforcement. It has 
long been a subject of complaint by the United States that such 
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Stringent provisions were stipulated for, but it ought to be borne in 
mmd that in the same treaty the citizens of the United States ob- 
tained the right forever 

"to take fish of every kind in that part of the Southern Coast of Newfoundland, 
" which extends from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, in the Western and 
" Northern Coast of Newfoundland, fronn the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon 
'■ Islands, on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and also from Mount Joli on 
" the Southern Coast of Labrador to and through the straits of Belle-Isle and 
" thence northwardly indefinitely along the Coast." 

It cannot be doubted that the concession of such extensive privi- 
leges of fishing, on very extensive coasts, were deemed at the time 
an ample equivalent for the renunciation of the rights which had 
once been conceded, but which were held to be abrogated by the 
war of 1812. The Government of the United States has always 
been embarrassed by the persistent trespasses by its citizens on the 
British Territory, and Mr. Caleb Gushing, among others, endeavoured 
to minimize the British claims. It is sufficient to quote a passage 
from his work " The Treaty of Washington," to prove how serious a 
question is that relating to the fishery claims. He states that the 
presumptuous carelessness of the law officers of the Grown " caused 
" the British Government to initiate a series of measures of a semi- 
" hostile character, which came very near pro'ducing another war 
"between Great Britain and the United States." Mr, Gushing 
actually censures the British law officers for declaring that " Ameri- 
" can fishermen had no right to enter bays, there to take fish, although 
" the fishing might be at a greater distance than three miles from 
" the shore of the bay," although the treaty forbids fishing " within 
three miles of bays, creeks, or harbours." His pretension is that 
the sole legal restriction is that of fishing " within the three marine 
" miles of the shores at the bottom of certain bays, harbours 
" and creeks." I have little doubt that Mr. Gushing's opinion, 
quoted above, would be maintained by many of his countrymen, 
but it is completely at variance with that held by the Government 
of the Dominion of Ganada, which was vigorously affirmed, during 
the period which elapsed between the termination of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, and the Treaty of Washington, by the Hon. Peter Mitchell, 
then Minister of Marine and Fisheries, who wrote a number of long 
and able reports on the subject, which have been deemed conclusive 
by all who have perused them. In Mr. Mitchell's reports there are 
frequent references to high authorities on International law in sup- 
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port of the right of a nation to exclude foreigners from fishing in 
its bays and harbours. I may cite a few of these. Daniel Webster 
on 6th July, 1852, admitted the right of exclusion in the following 
terms : 

" It would appear that by a strict and rigid construction of this article fishing 
" vessels of the United States are precluded from entering into the bays and 
"harbours of the British Provinces, except for the purposes of shelter, repairing 
"damages, and obtaining wood and water. A bay, as is usually understood, is 
"an arm or recess of the sea, entering from the ocean between capes and head- 
" lands, and the term is applied equally to small and large tracts of water thus 
" situated ; it is common to speak of Hudson's Bay or the Bay of Biscay, although 
"they are large tracts of water. The British authorities insist that England has 
" a right to draw a line from headland to headland, and to capture all American 
" fishermen, who may follow their pursuits inside of that line. It was undoubted- 
" ly an oversight in the Convention of 1818 to make so large a concession to 
" England, since the United States had usually considered that those vast inlets or 
" recesses of the ocean ought to be open to American fishermen as freely as the sea 
" itself, to within three marine miles of the shore." 

Mr. Webster evidently entertained no doubt as to the true con- 
struction of the treaty, while he held the opinion that his country- 
men were chargeable with an oversight. Chancellor Kent in his 
Commentaries lays down the rule that bays, such as Delaware Bay, 
are within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and that 
the States of New Jersey and Delaware exercise jurisdiction for 
three miles seaward from Capes May and Henlopen. This complete- 
ly meets the case not only of the Bay of Chaleurs, but of the Bay of 
Fundy. The same rule is applied to Massachusetts Bay with an 
entrance fifty miles between Cape Ann and Cape Cod. In Halleck's 
International Law, the jurisdiction of the United States is asserted 
over Delaware Bay, and the principle of the right of territory over 
bays, enclosed by capes and headlands, is said to be pretty well 
established as a rule of International law. It is said by Puffendorf 
that " gulfs and channels or arms of the sea are supposed to belong 
to the people with whose lands they are encompassed." Grotius 
and Wheaton both hold similar views on the question. 

When Mr. Webster expressed the opinion, in 1852, that "it was 
undoubtedly an " oversight in the Convention of 1818, to make so 
" large a concession to England," he took no notice of the conces- 
sions made by England, to which I have called attention. Mr. 
Cushing held the opinion that the United States Commissioners at 
Ghent, " were hampered, by the discouraged state of mind of the 
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" American Government, embarrassed as it was by political difficul- 
" ties at home, and alarmed, if not terrified, by the triumph of Great 
" Britain in Spain and France, and the total overthrow of Napoleon, 
" which seemed to leave the British Government free to despatch 
" overwhelming forces by sea and land against the United States." 
He added an opinion, based on the United States victory at New 
Orleans, a fortnight after the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, and 
the escape of Napoleon from Elba, to the effect that those events 
" would have made us masters of the situation and enabled us to 
" dictate terms to Great Britain." It is evident that, notwithstanding 
the bola assertions made by Mr. Gushing, as to the actual treaty 
rights to fishing in British bays, he really felt, like' Mr. Webster, that 
the United States had made important concessions at a time when 
the nation was desirous of peace. Canada has long been 
anxious to have the questions in controversy amicably decided by 
friendly arbitration. In May, 1866, after the termination of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, Mr. Adams, then Minister from the United 
States to Great Britain, proposed the appointment of a Joint 
Commission to settle the points in dispute, but he attached 
a condition that, pending a definitive arrangement of the subject, 
no hostile acts should be permitted against United States fishermen. 
This was after the United States had terminated the Reciprocity 
Treaty, and Great Britain felt that it could not permit the fishermen 
to continue their trespasses for an indefinite period. The license 
system was tried, and failed ; and after a most irritating period, 
during which there was persistent trespassing in British waters, 
Canada made an urgent request to Great Britain that there should 
be a reference to arbitration. This, being communicated to the 
United States, was met by a proposition to settle all other dis- 
putes in the same way. The arrangement made by the Treaty of 
Washington was unfortunate, inasmuch as it did not provide that the 
Arbitrators should settle the Headland question, and any others that 
were disputed. The United States Government has abrogated the 
present arrangement, and again there is serious danger to be appre- 
hended in the near future. There is no reasonable ground to 
anticipate any new agreement on the subject, and it is therefore 
most important that no time should be lost in agreeing on a reference 
to Arbitrators. Had this course been adopted at the time when the 
two years' notice was given by the United States the difficulty 
experienced in 1 866, when Mr, Adams' proposition was made, would 
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have been avoided. The award would have been obtained, while 
the United States fisherfnen were in the enjoyment of their privileges 
under the Treaty of Washington. I have been led to treat at some 
length the questions which in recent years have endangered the 
maintenance of those friendly relations with the United States, 
which are so much desired by all patriotic Canadians, and shall now 
return to my personal narrative. 

Shortly after writing the letter to the Daily News, on the subject 
of the indirect Alabama claims, I determined to pay a visit to my 
adopted country, not intending to be absent from England for more 
than a few weeks. I found on my arrival in Canada that several 
Ministerial changes had either taken place or >vere about to occur. 
Having had no idea whatever of the possibility of my re-entering 
public life in Canada, a step which was obviously prejudicial to my 
personal interests, I was taken completely by surprise, when Sir John 
A. Macdonald proposed to me to join his Administration. The 
temptation to become again a resident in the country which I had 
adopted in early life, and to which I had always been sincerely 
attached, was too powerful to be resisted, and although nearly all my 
old associates had disappeared from public life, and I was a stranger 
to their successors, I decided to enter once ttiore on the political 
arena. It is not my intention to extend these reminiscences to 
the short period of my tenure of office, but I purpose devoting a 
chapter to the early history of the Grand Trunk Railway, which I 
was led by circumstances, which I shall explain, to furnish to the 
press after my retirement from public life. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. — CONCLUSION. 

Although in Chapter lo of this work I have made a brief refer- 
ence to the negotiations which took place in London in the year 
1852, between certain gentlemen who were desirous of constructing 
railroads in Canada and myself, I have thought it desirable to devote 
another chapter to a subject on which great misconception has pre- 
vailed, both in England and Canada. I intend to depart so far from 
the general plan, which I had laid down as to reproduce two con- 
tributions of mine to the Montreal press since the period of my 
withdrawal from public life, but they relate exclusively to a circum- 
stance connected with the organization of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
In the year 1875 Mr. Richard Potter, then President of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, visited Canada, and during his visit had 
more than one opportunity of referring to the early history of the 
Company which he represented, and on behalf of which he addressed 
a letter to the Hon. Alex. Mackenzie, then Premier of the Dominion, 
and also presented a petition to the Legislature of the Province of 
Quebec. Among other statements Mr. Potter asserted that the 
original prospectus was issued under the auspices of the " Chief 
Ministers of the Crown " who were " the Canadian promoters of the 
line." Again, referring to the leased lines, he stated that " the most 
" onerous of the bargains made by the Company in the leased lines 
" was made by the Canadian promoters, who were the Chief Ministers 
" of the Crown." Mr. Potter likewise held the Canadian Ministers 
responsible for the " disastrous mistake " of building the line on " an 
exceptional gauge." I felt it my duty promptly to address a letter to 
the Montreal Gazette, in which I refuted, I venture to think satis- 
factorily, all the above charges, and which although a small portion 
of it deals with a subject already treated at great length in chapter 
10, I shall reproduce. Some years later Mr. Thomas White, M.P., 
in a speech chiefly on the subject of the Pacific Railway, adverted 
to the organization of the Grand Trunk Company, holding the 
Canadian Government responsible for a prospectus issued in Lon- 
don, and which not a single member of that Government ever saw 
until some time after its issue. Mr. White ^likewise attached great 
importance to the use made by the promoters of the Grand Trunk 

d2 
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Company of a despatch addressed by Governor-General the Earl of 
Elgin to the Secretary of State, to accompany the Canadian blue 
book, and which was laid before Parliament with similar despatches 
from other Colonies, and printed as a public document. A copy of 
this despatch was attached to the prospectus of the Grand Trunk 
Company by its promoters, and of course the Earl of Elgin was 
responsible for having given a fair account of the condition and 
prospects of Canada. I deemed it proper to publish some explana- 
tory remarks on Mr. White's speech under the heading " A Correc- 
tion," which I shall reproduce as a supplement to my letter of 1875. 



The Grand Trunk Railway. 
LETTER FROM SIR FRANCIS HINCKS, 

Sir, — In fulfilment of my recent promise, I proceed to lay before the public a 
statement of the facts relating to the organization of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company, which, I am bound in charity to believe, are wholly unknown to its 
present President, Mr. Richard Potter. Before doing so, I desire to explain thaj 
I have no sympathy with those writers, who have from time to time assailed the 
motives of the original projectors of that company, who I am persuaded acted 
in perfect good faith in recommending to the British public an investment which I 
deeply regret has turned out so disastrous. What I maintain is that successive 
Canadian Governments and Parliaments have, with almost unexampled liberality 
done all that lay in their power to mitigate a calamity for which they were in no 
way responsible. Without further preface, I shall proceed to my narrative: 
When, in the beginning of the year 1848, I accepted the office — analogous to that 
of Finance Minister — in the Administration formed by my lamented friend, the 
late Sir Louis Lafontaine, the several Canadian railway companies, viz., the 
Great Western, the Northern, and the St. Lawrence and Atlantic, were labouring 
under great difficulties, owing to want of capital to construct their projected lines. 
The cost of transport had been materially lessened by the improvement of our 
inland navigation ; but as, during several months of the year, that navigation was 
closed, it was deemed an important measure of public policy to fecure access to 
the sea-board at all periods of the year. It was believed that there would be 
sufficient Canadian traffic to support a railway connecting the principal cities and 
towns of the old Province of Canada. Acting in accordance with public opinion, 
the Government determined on assisting the railway companies, and an Act was 
passed (12 Vic. cap. 29, 1849) fo^ affording Government assistance in the form of 
loans to railways of 75 miles in length. The conditions of this Act were found 
to be too stringent, and further legislation of a more liberal character was under 
the consideration of the Legislature in June, 1851, when a deputation from the 
Maritime Provinces, consisting of the late Hon. Joseph Howe, then leader of the 
Government of Nova Scotia, and the Hon. E. B. Chandler of New Brunswick, 
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visited Toronto to invite the co-operation of Canada in the construction of the 
Intercolonial Railway, which had already been surveyed by officers of the Roj al 
Engineers on the joint application of the three Provinces, and which the Imperial 
Government had offered to aid by a guarantee. Although the line in question 
had comparatively little interest for the population west of Montreal, the delegates 
met with a cordial reception, and the result of their mission was an agreement 
between the three Governments to recommend to the respective Legislatures to 
provide for the joint construction of a railway between Halifax and Montreal on 
the line known as Major Robinson's, each Province to bear one-third of the cost 
but New Brunswick to receive an Imperial guarantee for the line known as " The 
European " between the bend of the Peticodiac and the frontier of the State of 
Maine. The policy of the Government was sustained by Parliament, and was 
defined in the Act of 1851 (14 Vic, cap. 73), which provided for assistance 
to the Intercolonial Railway, and, while limiting future aid to a main trunk line, 
increased the facilities of companies desiring to avail themselves of such aid. 
During Mr. Howe's visit he was entertained at a public dinner in Toronto, 
presided over by the Mayor, and attended by members of Parliament of both political 
parties. The Governor-General, the Earl of Elgin, was a guest on the occasion, 
and in his presence Mr. Howe read a letter from Messrs. Betts (Sf Brassey, 
addressed to himself, in which they offered to construct such Canadian railways 
as might be required. An agent of the same contractors, the late Mr. C. D. 
Archibald, of London, arrived about the same time with similar proposals. We 
were informed in substance that the eminent railway contractors already referred 
to having completed extensive works in France, and having a large quantity of 
unemployed plant, would readily engage in constructing all the railroads required 
in Canada, and that English capital to any amount that might be needed would 
be supplied, provided the works were intrusted to contractors who were 
known to and in the confidence of the English capitalists. I may observe that 
during the session of 185 1 Parliament granted charters to Companies to construct 
railroads between Toronto and Kingston and Kingston and Montreal, which were 
reserved for the Royal assent in order to keep the control of future action in the 
hands of the Government. 

After the close of the session of 1851 a complete reconstruction of the Cabine; 
took place consequent on the retirement from public life of Messrs. Lafontaine 
and Baldwin. The Earl of Elgin, then Governor-General, honored me by 
taking my advice as to its reconstruction, which was followed by a dissolution 
of Parliament and the removal of the seat of Government from Toronto to 
Quebec. During the occurrence of the above important changes, information 
was received that Mr. Howe had misconceived the intentions of Her 
Majesty's Government, and that no Imperial aid, would be given to the 
European line in which the people of New Brunswick were chiefly 
interested. The consequence of this refusal was the withdrawal of New 
Brunswick from the arrangement agreed to in June at Toronto. In this 
emergency I proceeded, in January, 1852, with two of my colleagues— the 
Honbles. E. P. Tach^ and John Young— to Fredericton and Halifax, to reopen 
negotiations regarding the Intercolonial Railway, New Brunswick had posi;ivay 
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refused to aid in the construction of the Northern line unless provision were 
likewise made for a branch line to the frontier of the United States. Nova Scotia 
had always been in favour of the Northern line. The result of the Canadian 
mission was that, after a protracted negotiation at Halifax, it was agreed that 
Canada should bear one-third of the cost to Quebec, instead of to Montreal ; that 
Nova Scotia should bear three-twelfths instead of one-third, and New Brunswick 
five-twelfths. These concessions were made to obtain the concurrence of Nova 
Scotia to the Valley of St. John line, which was the only one on which the three 
Provinces could agree, owing to the influence of the southern representatives in 
the Legislature of New Brunswick. It was further agreed that a delegate from 
each Province should sail for England on the 4th of March following to support 
the policy of the three Governments, and accordingly I sailed on the day 
appointed, Mr. Chandler following me a fortnight later. Mr. Howe, after six 
weeks' delay, found himself unable to join us. On my arrival in England I 
learned that a new Government had been formed under the late Earl of Derby, 
and that Sir John Pakington had succeeded Earl Grey as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. I shall state as briefly as possible the result of the negotiations with 
the Imperial Government, which have been much misunderstood in Canada. It 
was well-known that the Imperial Government had strong objections to the Valley 
of St. John line, which was the only one on which the three Provinces could 
agree. There was some reason to hope that Earl Grey would have given way to 
the urgent representations of the delegates, but during an interview with which 
Mr. Chandler and myself were honored by the Earl of Derby and Sir John 
Pakington we had no difficulty in perceiving that the bias of both those statesmen 
was against our proposition, though a promise of further consideration was given. 
On the evening of the day of this interview, a conversation took place in .the 
House of Commons, which led Mr. Chandler and myself to apprehend protracted 
delay, and as I had already been six weeks in England, and was most anxious to 
return to the discharge of my important duties, and as I had learned from several 
reliable sources that there was no doubt what the decision would be, I resolved to 
wait for an answer no longer than another fortnight, the single question for decision 
being whether the guarantee would be extended to the Valley of St. John line. 
The answer of the Imperial Government was precisely what I expected, viz., that 
the Imperial guarantee would only be given to the Northern or Major Robinson's 
line. It was after the termination of this negotiation that the same railway con- 
tractors who had twelve months previously made ofiers to Mr. Howe and to the 
Canadian Government through Mr. Archibald, renewed them to me, and I had 
reason to believe that an agreement with them would inspire confidence and secure 
the support of capitalists. It was at this time that the Quebec &= Richmond 
Railway Co. entered into a contract with the same contractors for the construction 
of their line, and the President of that Company, the late Mr. Le Mesurier, of 
Quebec, stated in evidence before the Railway Committee in 1852 that their agent, 
\Vm. Chapman, Esq., now Chief Commissioner of the Trust and Loan Company 
at Toronto, had only been enabled to get the stock taken from the confidence 
reposed in the contractors. The extent of aid to be given by Canada had been 
fixed by Act of Parliament before any negotiations were commenced, but it was 
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deemed insufficient, and after repeated conversations it was stipulated by the 
contractors and agreed to by me tliat one-tenth of the requisite capital should be 
supplied either by private or municipal, or, failing both, Government subscription 
to the stock. The estimates were to be submitted to engineers, and the surveys 
and plans were to be paid for by the Government in case of non-agreement with 
the contractors. It must be borne in mind that at this time the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic Railway was in the course of construction, and that the Quebec and 
Richmond had been contracted for by the same parties with a private company. 
The lines to be constructed under the new arrangement were those from Montreal 
to Hamilton, it having always been contemplated by the Government that the 
Great Western Railway, whose terminus was then at Hamilton, should be a 
portion of the Grand Trunk Hne to which the pubhc aid was limited. During 
the session of the Canadian Parliament in the autumn of 1852 it appeared that 
there would be a formidable opposition to the Government policy. The royal 
assent having been given to the charters passed during the previous Session, the 
requisite amount of stock was subscribed for the line between Montreal and 
Kingston, and a Board of Directors was appointed, whose President resisted the 
passage of the new charter for the Grand Trunk Company. I refer to this because 
the result of the strong opposition to the scheme of thp English contractors was 
an important modification of the original terms. The guarantee, instead of being 
for one-half the cost of the road, was limited to ;f3,ooo stg. per mile, and the 
contractors, instead of requiring a Canadian subscription of one-tenth of the 
capital, undertook to obtain the whole in England. Notwithstanding these con- 
cessions to public opinion in Canada, the preamble of the Bill was resisted by the 
Montreal and Kingston Company, and only carried on a division. A Bill was 
also carried, authorizing the creation of a company to construct a line to Trois 
Pistoles. Later in the session a Bill was passed authorizing the amalgamation of 
the Grand Trunk Companies with other companies ; and it was provided that the 
Government, in consideration of the guarantee, should nominate one-half of the 
Directors, with the view of protecting the public interests. The extent of the 
liability of the Government was, I need scarcely observe, strictly defined and 
clearly understood. After the close of the Session the new companies were 
organized, and contracts were entered into with the English contractors. About 
the same time a Canadian contracting company was organized, consisting o 
Messrs. C. S. Gzowski, D. L. McPherson, L. H. Holton and A. T. Gait, under 
the style of Gzowski (Sr' Co. , and this firm entered into a contract with a company 
chartered to construct a railroad from Toronto to Guelph, with power to extend 
to Sarnia. The Toronto and Guelph Company was represented in England by 
Mr. Alexander Gillespie, an eminent Canadian merchant of London. Before the 
close of the Session of 1852 the necessity of a bridge oTer the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal had been generally admitted, and, as it seemed hardly possible to 
provide for its construction, either by a separate company or by any single railway 
company, it was proposed to the Government to sanction the amalgamation 
scheme, and as no additional guarantee was demanded, a ready assent was given. 
When the Grand Trunk Company was organized nine Government Directors were 
appointed, four of whom were Cabinet Ministers, four independent gentlemen of 
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con-iderable influence, and the ninth was the Hon. John Ross, the Solicitor- 
General, who was appointed President through the influence of the English 
contractors, who held the control of the stock. The representatives of the several 
companies soon nfter proceeded to England where the scheme of amalgamation 
was discussed, and finally adopted. It in no way altered the position of the 
Province of Cannd ■ "i In amount of guarantee had been strictly limited and 
there seemed to be nn j"st gtound for interfering with the action of the really 
responsible parties. It is worthy of notice that during the discussions on the 
subject of amalgamation in Canada, it was not suggested that the Toronto and 
Guelph li' e should be included. It was after the commencement of the negocia- 
tions in London that, in consequence of the hostility of the Great Western 
Company to the scheme, it was deemed expedient to amalgamate with the 
Toriinto and Giiel) h Company, and to extend their line to Sarnia. The Great 
Western Company had previously ol)tained the control of the line between Hamil- 
ton and Toronto. The Grand Trunk prospectus was issued in London after the 
representatives of five different companies, three of which were not under Govern- 
ment controul, had agreed on a scheme of amalgamation which included the con- 
struction of the Victoria Bridge. The Government of Canada was not consulted 
about the details of the amalgamation scheme, and Mr. Ross, the Solicitor-General, 
acted as President of the Grand Trunk Company, and in concert with those who 
had assumed the responsibility of procuring the subscriptions to the stock. It 
appears by the evidence of Mr. [now Sir Alexander] Gait before the Committee 
of 1857, that he, himself, Messrs. Peto &" Co., Messrs Glyn &> Baring, Mr. A. 
M. Ross, the Chief Engineer, the Hon. John Ross, Hon. George Pemberton, 
Captain Rhodes, and Mr. Forsyth were engaged in the preparation of the prospectus. 
In reply to a question, Mr. Gait stated that Messrs. Peto &= Co. " Were the 
parties whom evrry one regarded as responsible for the carrying out of the enter- 
prise.'' There could have been no misconception as to the position of the Govern- 
ment of Canada with regard to the scheme. It was clearly understood by all the 
parties concerned that the contracts inchided the charge for interest and for all 
expenses of engineering and management during the period of construction, and 
that the payments wee to be niiide to the contractors not in cash, but in various 
descriptions of securities which they were bound to take, but which they offered to 
the public. Among these were the Canadian Government bonds for ;^3,ooo a 
mile over the recogniied Grand Trunk road. Having completed my narrative of 
the transactions which 400k place, I shall proceed to advert to Mr. Potter's allega- 
tions in his petiii(m to the Quebec Legislature and in his letter to the Hon. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie. 

Kefd ring to the prospectus. Mr. Potter declares that it was issued under the aus- 
pices of gentlemen holding the highest offices in the Government, and describes 
" the Chief Ministers of the Crown,'' as " the Canadian promoters of the line," 
Can it for one moment be believed that the original subscribers to the stock of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company were mi4ed as to the interest which the Canadian 
Government took in the enterprise ? If so, most assuredly they were not misled 
by the prospectus. That document announced that " the Government and Legis- 
lature had incorporated several companies for the construction of the main trunk 
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line of railway throughout the Province," and that " Acts have also been passed 
authorizing the amalgamation of those companies so as to form one company, under 
the name of the Grand Trunk Company of Canada," and it distinctly explained 
how the required capital was to be raised, and the extent of the Government aid in 
the form of bonds bearing 6 per cent, interest. The very fact that the London di- 
rectors were gentlemen of the highest standing is conclusive against Mr. Potter's 
allegation that the chief ministers of the Crown in Canada were " the promoters of 
the line." Had they been so, an announcement to the effect would certainly have 
been made in the prospectus. I have already explained that the amalgamation 
scheme vifas never brought under the consideration of the Canadian Government, 
nor was the prospectus ever seen by a member of that Government until after the 
Company had been fully organized. Mr. Potter styles the lease of the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence Railway "the most onerous of the bargains made by the Company 
in the leased lines," and he asserts that it was made "by the Canadian promoters 
of the line, who were the chief ministers of the Crown." On behalf of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown of that period I emphatically deny that we ever suggested such 
a lease, or ever heard of its being contemplated until the arrangement was made in 
London by the responsible promoters of the Company. I as strongly deny Mr. 
Potter's allegation that " the disastrous mistake" of building the line on " an ex- 
ceptional gauge " is to be imputed to the Ministers of the Crown. That gauge was 
originally established by the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Company chartered by the 
Legislature of Maine, and no doubt with the view of diverting Canadian traffic from 
Boston and New York to Portland. It was adopted by the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic at a time when the Government had no right to interfere, but it would 
have been easy for the Grand Trunk Company to have changed the gauge at a com- 
paratively trifling expense. Why, it may be asked, was this not done ? It is with- 
in my own knowledge that all the responsible English promoters, including the en- 
gineers, decided in favor of the broad gauge, and by doing so led the Government 
to compel the Great Western and the Northern to adopt that gauge as a condition 
of obtaining the guarantee. Tho.se Companies may have some right to complain, 
but assuredly the Grand Trunk has none. I may remark here that not only the 
Chief Engineer who directed the whole expenditure, but all the officers, were 
appointed by the English Board, which has always had the entire management of 
the company's affairs. As to the terms of the prospectus with reference to compe- 
tition and profits, I have to observe that, as already shown, no statement in that 
document was submitted to or sanctioned by any member of the Government. I 
shall, however, offer some remarks on both points. It was alleged in the pros- 
pectus that " the completeness of the system engrossing the traffic of Canada and 
the State of Maine precluded injurious competition," and this assertion in a pros- 
pectus is deemed by Mr. Potter sufficient ground for appealing to a Canadian Le- 
gislature to refuse any kind of assistance, even a charter, if I am not mistaken, to 
any line of railroad that may compete for any portion of the Grand Trunk traffic. 
The Grand Trunk Railroad has suffered, no doubt, from competition, but most 
assuredly the competition with which it has had to contend, was never contem- 
plated by the Government which Mr. Potter asserts was the promoter of the enter- 
prise, and which certainly endeavored to render it assistance. The chief competition 
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has been in the territory west of Toronto, and for a traffic between the Detroit and 
Niagara rivers. I unhesitatingly assert that no menaber of the Canadian Government 
in 1852 ever contemplated rendering aid of any kind to such a traffic. There has 
likewise been a competition between the Detroit River and Portland via the Grand 
Trunk, and similar objective points and other ports on the Atlantic seaboard situ- 
ated some 200 miles nearer. I do not desire, nor have I space to enter into the 
question of through traffic, but I desire simply to declare that the Grand Trunk 
Railway was not promoted so far as the guarantee may be deemed a promotion, 
with any view to such through traffic as I have indicated. I am not aware that up 
to this time there has been any competition in the State of Maine within the legiti- 
mate territory of the Grand Trunk, nor has there been any in Canada. In short, I 
see no ground for imputing to the framers of the prospectus any error of judgment, 
although I am persuaded that they never could have meant to convey such an idea 
as that a territory lying on the opposite sides of such rivers as the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa was to be precluded from having railroad accommodation, lest it 
should lead to partial competition with one or more sections of the Grand Trunk. 

With regard to profits, while I am ready to admit that the Grand Trunk pros- 
pectus held out expectations of a very brilliant character, I must likewise maintain 
that it enabled investors to judge for themselves as to the correctness of the 
estimate. The working expenses were estimated at 40 per cent., and I have 
a vivid recollection, after the lapse of nearly twenty-three years, of the impres- 
sion made on the minds of those who first read the prospectus in Canada. For 
my own part, I had no practical experience of railway management, but I felt 
convinced that in a country like Canada, where the expenses of keeping the track 
open in winter would necessarily be large, the estimate for working expenses was 
much too low. I was given to understand at the time that th e English railway 
contractors ascribed the high working expenses on the American roads to the infe- 
riority of their construction, and felt assured that they could be kept down to the 
estimate given in the prospectus. Had the working expenses been put at 60 in- 
stead of 40 per cent., the estimated profit would have been a little over 5 instead 
of Iij4 per cent. If I am not mistaken, the actual working expenses are consi- 
derably above 70 per cent. The rates of freight I need scarcely observe are very 
much less now than at the time when the prospectus was issued, and of course the 
percentage of working expenses is much higher. I trust that I have made it clear 
that English railway contractors, enjoying, and I believe deservedly enjoying, the 
confidence of English capitalists, spontaneously sought the privilege of construct- 
ing our railroads ; that they, and they alone, are responsible for " the disastrous 
mistake " of the gauge, that they and not the Government sought amalgamation 
with a company established to compete with the Great Western, then part of the 
Grand Trunk line, as laid out by the Government, and that by adopting that poli- 
cy they were the first to countenance competing lines. I ought to state in conclu- 
sion that I am persuaded that all the parties to the original amalgamation scheme 
acted in perfect good faith, which was clearly manifested by the amount of stock 
taken and held by them. The English contractors, as is well known, had such 
confidence in the enterprise that they voluntarily relieved the Canadian contractors 
of an amount of stock which the latter would otherwise have had to assume. I 
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will offer one more suggestion with reference to competition. It is wholly impos- 
sible to protect monopolies on this continent, and even if Canada were to favour 
such a policy, the competition of the United States lines, to which Mr. Potter 
never alludes, would injure the Grand Trunk more than any likely to be construct- 
ed in Canada. In point of fact the Canada Southern, a line which has been most 
strongly opposed both by the Grand Trunk and the Great Western, will, in my opi- 
nion, when its connexions shall have been completed, draw more traffic from its 
Southern than from its Northern competitors. I have to apologize for the length 
of this communication, but I trust that the subject will be deemed of sufficient 
importance to justify the intrusion. 

I am, &'c., 

F. HINCKS. 
Montreal, Dec. 23, 1875. 



A CORRECTION. 

In Mr. Thomas White's recent speech on the Pacific Railway question he fell 
into what I consider serious errors of fact regarding transactions which took place 
over thirty years ago, and which I consider it my duty again to explain, although, 
in December, 1875, there was published in the Montreal Gazette a letter of mine 
correcting similar errors on the part of Mr. Potter, then president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company. I am bound to admit that, in my judgment, Mr. 
White weakened his own case by arguing that the Government of Canada had been 
so far committed to the promoters of the Grand Trunk railroad as to have been 
bound in honour to come to the relief of the shareholders of that company, whereas, 
accordingto my contention, the Government and Parliament were even less bound 
to aid the Grand Trunk, than they are now to aid the Canadian Pacific Company. 
I shall cite the passages in Mr. White's speech to which I take exception : ■" The 
Government issued through ' ' Lord Elgin, and I presume the Government were to 
" some extent responsible for the utterances of Lord Elgin, even in the despatches 
" he sent to the Home Government, a paper setting forth the great prospects 
" of this country." Now I positively deny that any colonial ministry can be held 
responsible for despatches addressed by the Governor General to the Secretary of 
State, and which they never see. I have not forgotten that when the Earl of 
Elgin transmitted the address of the Canadian Assembly, praying for the repeal of 
the Imperial Clergy Reserve Act, the late Hon. George Brown held the Ministers 
responsible for an expression in a despatch which not one of them had ever seen 
until after publication. Lord Elgin, while recommending compliance with the 
wish of the Legislature, expressed his personal regret that the question should 
have been re-opened. This, in my judgment, only gave increased weight to his 
advice, but, at all events, the responsible Government resolutions of 1 841 admit 
that the Governor-General is responsible to the Imperial authorities alone. In the 
case under consideration Lord Elgin simply wrote a despatch to accompany the 
blue book, which all the Governors of the various British Colonies were instructed 
to do annually, when they transmitted that volume of statistics. The despatch was, 
in accordance with custom, published in an Imperial blue book, which is annually 
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laid before Parliament, and, of course, became public property. The promoters of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, wishing, doubtless, to give those whom they sought to 
induce to take stock, some idea of the resources of Canada, published this despatch 
with their prospectus, but neither Lord Elgin nor his Government were ever con- 
sulted on the subject. 

Mr. White proceeds : — " A prospectus was issued bearing, if not the direct, 
" certainly the indirect, endorsement of the Government of this country, promis- 
" ing to those people in England who should put their money into the Grand 
" Trunk railway a dividend of II per cent, at least." To the foregoing statement 
I give an unqualified denial. Not a single member of the Canadian Government 
was in England when tne prospectus was issued, or was consulted on the subject. 
Parliament had authorized the amalgamation of a number of roads, six in number, 
and the various parties interested, after consultation, determined on the scheme. 
Parliament having simply pledged a guarantee of ;^3,coo sterling, or $15,000 a 
mile for a portion of the road. In my former letter, in 1875, ^ stated: "It appears 
"by the evidence of Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Gait, before the Committee of 
' ' 1857, that he himself, Messrs. Pete &= Co., Messrs. Glyn &= Baring, Mr. A. M. 
" Ross, the chiefEngineer, the Hon. John Ross, Hon. George Pemberton, Captain 
"Rhodes and Mr. Forsyth, were engaged in the preparation of the prospectus." In 
reply to a question, Mr. Gait stated that " Messrs. Peto <2r= Co. were the parties 
'* whom every one regarded as responsible for the carrying out of the enterprise.'' 
Mr. White has simply reiterated Mr. Potter's allegation that " the prospectus was 
issued under the auspices of gentlemen holding the highest offices in the Govern- 
ment, and that the chief Ministers of the Crown were the Canadian promoters of 
the line." Now I affirm that the proposition to construct the line came from Eng- 
lish promoters, that the Provincial aid had been determined on in the year 1849, 
when I carried an Act to extend aid to the extent of one-half the cost to all railroads 
of a prescribed length, such loan to be a first mortgage on the road. All this was 
well-known ; but as it was believed that the Grand Trunk might cost more than 
£6,000 a mile, the railroad committee of 1852 insisted on limiting it to ;^3,ooo, 
and Mr. Jackson, on behalf of the promoters, agreed to this. 

I have only to state, in conclusion, that the Grand Trunk Company had no 
claim whatever in justice to the postponement of the lien on their line. It was 
agreed to, because it was desirable in the interest of the Canadian people that the 
road should be completed. In the case of the Canadian Pacific there is a pledge to 
British Columbia to construct the work, whereas there was no pledge whatever in 
the case of the Grand Trunk, which was strictly a private enterprise. It will not, 
I trust, be imagined that I write this in hostility to the Grand Trunk, nor shall I 
offer an opinion on the subject of its special complaints as to unfair competition at 
the present time. My object has been to correct a misapprehension as to the 
circumstances under which Lord Elgin's despatch was written, and published, and 
also to protest against any responsibility on the part of the Canadian Government 
for the prospectus. As to the promise of II percent, it should have occurred to 
railway experts that the deduction of only 40 per cent for working expenses was 
manifestly absurd in a country like Canada. I have always understood that the 
estimate was made by the engineer of the English contractors. 

F. HINCKS. 
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In my letter to the Montreal Gazette I have stated the result of the 
negotiations which took place between the contractors and myself, in 
London, in 1852. The following are copies of the correspondence 
which took place : 



Morley's Hotei., London, 

May 20, 1852. 

Sir, — Having reference to our several personal communications I now beg to 
submit in writing the arrangements under which it appears to me that the Grand 
Trunk line of railroad between Montreal and Hamilton can be constructed. 
Firstly, I understand that certain parties, including Mr. Peto, M.P., Mr. Brassey, 
Mr. Betts, and yourself, are prepared to construct the above-mentioned railway, 
estimating their profits in doing so on the same scale as they have estimated them 
in their contracts for various lines of railway in England and on the Continent of 
Europe. Secondly, if the terms of such contract be agreed to, I propose that the 
funds necessary for the construction of the line should be raised in the following 
manner, viz., one-tenth of the amount shall be taken by the contractors in stock 
of the Company, and credit given for the same in the account for construction ; 
one-tenth shall be taken in stock by private individuals in Canada or by municipal 
corporations or by the Government of Canada. In case such stocks shoi^ld be 
subscribed for by Government or by Corporations their bonds at twenty years 
date, bearing 6 per cent, interest, to be taken at par by the said contractors. Three- 
tenths of the amount shall be provided by the issue of the bonds of the Company, 
bearing 6 per cent, interest, and payable twenty years after dale, which bonds the 
said contractors will take in payment at par. The remaining one-half of the 
amount to be raised by the issue of the bonds of the Company or Companies 
guaranteed by the Province of Canada, and bearing 6 per cent, under the terms of 
the Canadian Railway Guarantee Act. Thirdly, the said contractors shall send 
out with as little delay as possible to Canada competent engineers, to examine the 
surveys of the line already made, to complete them if deficient, and to prepare 
the necessary working plans and estimates of the cost of construction of the whole 
line. On the completion of the estimates, they, together with the plans, shall be 
submitted with a tender for the construction of the works to two engineers, one to 
be appointed by the Railway Commissioners of Canada and one by the contractors ; 
and in case either or both of such engineers should decide that such tender is too 
high, and that the said contractors shall be unwilling to reduce the same to an 
amount deemed reasonable by such engineer or engineers, then the said plans shall 
become the property of the Company, who shall pay on delivery of the same such 
expenses, including the cost of travelling, as the said engineers shall deem reason- 
able. Fourthly, in the event of the contract being agreed upon the Railway 
Commissioners shall be authorized to employ, at the cost of the Company, such 
superintending engineers as they may think necessary, with a view to the interests 
of the Government and Company, and the preliminary charges already incurred on 
behalf of the Company shall be charged as part of the cost of the road. Fifthly, 
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it is understood that the cost of land shall be paid out of the portion of the stock 
of the Company subscribed for by individuals, or municipalities or the Government 
of Canada. If you and your friends are disposed to construct the Trunk road in 
Canada on the terms above-mentioned I am prepared, on behalf of the Government 
of Canada, to agree to the engineers being sent out with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. HINCKS, 

Inspector General of Canals. 

London, 20th May, 1852. 

Sir, — Onbehalf of Messrs. Peto, Brassey, Betts and myself, and any other parties 
who may be associated with us, I agree to your proposals for the construction of a 
railway from Montreal to Hamilton contained in your letter to me of this day's 
date, subject to the following modifications: Firstly, that direct bonds (5- loth) 
of the capital shall be given in lieu of the Company's bonds guaranteed by the 
Government. The option of taking one or the other to rest with us. Secondly, 
that the bonds of the Company shall bear 7 per cent, interest, so as to enable them 
to compete in the money market with similar bonds issued by railway corporations 
in the United States and which are now offering in the market. We shall be pre- 
pared to pass to the credit of the company any surplus which these 7 per cent, 
bonds may produce beyond par, I will write by to-morrow's mail to Mr. Ross 
and give him the requisite instructions to proceed forthwith with the survey. 

Yours truly, 
WM. JACKSON. 
Hon. F. Hincks, 
Morley's hotel. 



London 20th May, 1852. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge jhe receipt of your letter of this day agreeing on 
behalf of Messrs. Peto, Brassey, Betts and yourself to construct the Montreal and 
Hamilton Railway in Canada on the terms suggested in my letter of this day's date, 
with certain modifications. I am certain that no objection will be made to the 
issue of direct bonds of the Government provided such bonds are negotiated by 
Messrs. Baring Brothers &" Co., and Messrs. Glyn Mills 6^ Co., the agents of 
the Province, to whom the Canadian Government is bound not to allow its bonds 
to be issued through other parties. I do not apprehend that any difficulty will be 
raised to the second proposal with reference to the rate of interest, it being under- 
stood that if the 6 per cent bonds can be negotiated at par, you will endeavour 
to do so. With reference to another point mentioned in conversation, I beg to say 
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that if no companies be formed, or if any difficulty should occur with them, the 
Government of Canada will be responsible for the cost of survey, in case, under the 
agreement, it has to be reimbursed. While I assume the responsibility of agreeing 
to this, you of course understand that the other portions of the scheme must be 
concurred in by the Government ; but my utmost support shall be given to the 
plan, as now arranged. 

Yours .truly, 

F. HINCKS. 
Wm. Jackson, Esq.-M.P. 



London, 21st May, 1882. 
Sll^>— Your reply to mine of last evening is to hand and satisfactory. 

(Signed,) WILLIAM JACKSON. 



Hon. F.Hincks. 

London, 21st May, 1852. 

Sir, — You seem to think the seven per cent, payable on the bonds to be 
issued by the Company may be an obstacle to your progress, do not let it be made 
one. If the Company do not find it their interest to make the bonds bear that rate, 
their interest being ours, we must do the best we can. 

(Signed), WILLIAM JACKSON. 

Hon. F. Hincks. 

It will be seen on reference to my letter No. i that the line contem- 
plated was one between Montreal and Hamilton. The St. Lawrence 
& Atlantic was at the time in the course of construction by a com- 
pany duly chartered, and the Quebec & Richmond Co. had been 
already organised. The Victoria bridge was not contemplated at the 
time. The Great Western Co. acquired the line between Hamilton 
and Toronto, and a company had been incorporated to construct a 
line between Toronto and Guelph, which was subsequently amalga- 
mated with the other lines included in the Grand Trunk system. 
What I have desired to establish is that the amalgamation of all the 
lines which was effected in London was adopted for their common 
interest and not at the suggestion of the Canadian Government. 

In the foregoing pages I have necessarily been obliged to 
record my controversies with two distinguished gentlemen, now 
deceased, the late Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson and the Hon. 
George Brown. It is a comfort to me to reflect that, in the case 
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of Dr. Ryerso:"!, I had no difierence with him after the period of his 
appointment as Superintendent of Schools in Upper Canada, but 
that it was in ray power, as a Minister, to render him assistance 
in improving the educational system which he established, and for 
which he earned the gratitude of his countrymen. I may add that I 
have long been convinced that his action in regard to the Clergy 
Reserves was dictated by what he thought would secure the best 
possible settlement of a very difficult question. Notwithstanding the 
bitter controversies between Mr, Brown and myself, between the 
years 1851 and 1854, I had many proofs after my retirement from 
public life that he was as anxious as I was that the past should be 
buried in oblivion. I always admitted his great ability, and I deeply 
lamented his removal from amongst us. I am happy to reflect that 
I can state conscientiously that there is not an individual with 
whom I have been brought into contact during my public career 
towards whom I entertain other than the most friendly feeliug. 
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